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"Have yon seen yonrnncle's 'Letters on Inspiration/ which I believe are to be pub- 

"lished?" They have since appeared as 'The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.'—— 

" They are well fitted to break ground in the approaches to that momentous question 
" which involves in it so great a shock to existing notions ; the greatest, probably, that 
''has ever been given since the discovery of the falsehood of the doctrine of the Pope's 
" infollibility. Yet it inust come, and will end, in spite of the fears and clamours of the 
" weak and bigoted, in the higher exalting and more sure establishing of Christian truth." 
— Letter (Jan. 24, 1 8S5)from the great and good Dr. Arnold, of Sugiy, to Mr. Jtutice Cole' 
ridge.— Stanley's Life of Arnold, p. 317, edit. 6th. 

" If the word Inspiration be taken in such a sense as to include Infallibility, we can scarcely 
" believe that St Mark and St. Lake were inspired." — Bp. Marsh's translation o/MidkaeUlf 
Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 96, edit. 1793. 
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PBEFACE TO THE FIE8T EDITION. 



By way of preface to this Essay the author has only to say 
that, in the course of a protracted and earnest inquiry, he 
has not found any one book or teacher to give him a de- 
finite and satisfactory explanation of the very important 
term ** Inspiration." There is, in one school of thought, 
much which has been written ably, undeniably, and, no 
doubt, honestly, in opposition to the common idea of In- 
spiration; and there is, in another school of thought, not a 
little which has been written truly, ingeniously, and piously 
in support of the common idea: but few, if any, earnest 
thinkers will call in question the desirableness, not to say 
the necessity, of some simple and self-consistent treatise 
which — while, on the one hand, it shall contain a refuta- 
tion and abandonment of what is untenable in the popular 
notion, and, on the other hand, an assertion and demon- 
stration of the true doctrine of Inspiration — shall at the 
same time vindicate a high reverence for the just authority 
of Holy Writ, and shall show how this reverence for the 
sacred volume is to be reconciled both with the articles of 
existing Greeds, and with the startling facts, bearing on 
Inspiration, which are made apparent by a diligent analysis 
of Scripture itself. 

The object of this Essay is thus to be destructive of pre- 
vailing errors; to be constructive of a true doctrine of 
inspiration; to uphold the highest reasonable authority for 
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Holy Writ; and to give ease and security, in Christian 
faith, to all piously and honestly disposed minds. 

How far that object has been prosecuted in a becom- 
ing manner, or has been effectually attained, it is for the 
reader to decide ; but, whatever may be the public decision 
on this point, it will ever be a source of happiness to the 
author to feel that he has given expression to his opinions 
candidly, and, to the best of his power, clearly. 

EvERTON, Liverpool, 
March 28, 1866. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In offering to the public a new edition of this work, the 
author takes occasion to make a very few remarks for 
which he requests an indulgent consideration. 

Many friendly and most esteemed readers h^ve regretted 
that the latter or constructive portion of the work had not 
been placed first, so that it might have shown the Essay- 
ist's true and positive faith before his assault was made on 
the prevalent superstitions regarding the Bible. To the 
kindness which has been intended by the expression of 
such regrets, the author attaches a high value : but he is 
still convinced that the order which he originally adopted 
is the true and inevitable one ; for, with reference to men's 
reverence for the Bible, as in all other cases of rebuilding, 
the old ruin must be removed before it can be possible to 
rear the new edifice. Besides, if a reader had not patience 
to peruse the whole and compare the parts of a book on 
such a subject as Inspiration, there would, assuredly, be 
little hope of allaying his prejudices by any candid course 
that might be adopted. On these considerations, the general 
plan of this second edition stands as it did in the first; and 
for the entire volume, as made up of several parts, the 
reader's patient investigation is requested. 

To the many Keviewers, who have criticised and com- 
mended or condemned his work, the author's acknowledg- 
ments are due, and they are cordially rendered. Wherever 
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a 9uggestion .has been made, by friend or foe, which seemed 
to have any weight in it, he has gladly availed himself 
of its instruction. 

One not unfriendly Beviewer has blamed the Essayist for 
having failed to acknowledge that the champions of Unita- 
rianism had been his pioneers and precursors in the attempt 
to demolish the notion of Inspirational Infallibility. The 
Essayist can only reply, that he is not altogether unac- 
quainted with the published writings of Priestley, Chan- 
ning, Martineau, and other leaders of the Unitarian body; 
and that he was, and still is, wholly ignorant that a sever- 
ance between Inspiration and Infallibility had ever been 
attempted by those writers, or by any others of their school. 
Had he known them to have made such a distinction, he 
would ndost frankly have pointed it out, and have owned 
that, on the Doctrine of Inspiration, as undoubtedly on 
some other subjects, the Unitarians are entitled to the 
credit of having been leaders of enquiry in modern 
Christendom. 

The author will always remember with heartfelt satisfaction 
the manner in which he has been assisted and encouraged, 
since the appearance of the first edition, by many of his 
friends, as well as by not a few of the clergy and laity, 
previously unknown to him, whose courageous sympathy 
has been awakened by his candid avowal of opinions, and 
by the obloquy with which that candid avowal has been 
assailed. He is far, indeed, from wishing to pledge any 
one to an entire assent and consent to all things contained 
in this volume ; but it is to him a source of unfeigned 
gratification to know that he has the general approbation 
of many who are the chief hope of reasonable religion and 
intelligent theology within the communion of the Esta- 
blished Church ; and, among them, of such men as the 
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Beyerend Professor Jowett, the Reverend Professor Baden 
Powell, the Reverend Rowland Williams, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and the Reverend Hejiry Bristow 
Wilson, late Fellow and Tutor of St, John's College, 
Oxford. 

The sympathy of men like these, and the testimony of a 
good conscience, may well enable the author to endure the 
opposition of the impatient, the prejudiced, and the ill- 
informed. It only remains for him, in these few pre&tory 
remarks, to tender his best thanks to the public for the 
readiness with which the whole of the first edition has been 
bought up in less than six months. Perhaps, his best 
mode of showing that he appreciates this favour is that 
which he has adopted, in carefully revising and correcUng 
the work, so as to make it more worthy of popular estima- 
tion; and in publishing it in a type no less legible than 
before, while the form of the volume has been so &r changed 
as to admit of its being sold at a greatly reduced price. It 
is hoped that the book will thus be placed within the reach 
of a much larger circle of readers, and that its opinions will 
be proportionably disseminated. 

Eterton, Odcber 8, 1850. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Section 1. — Christ the One foundationj and the Human Mind^ 
with its various PrepossessionSy the Groundwork, 

^' Otheb foundation can no man lay tlian that is laid, which 
" is Jesus Christ ;" but the *' foundation" itself must rest on 
the ground, and be surrounded by groundworks. The natural 
mind of man, and its various learnings and prejudices, are the 
ground and the groundwork in which gospel truth, or the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ is laid. 

The human mind is always generically the same; but 
it« prepossessions are too numerous and too various to be 
counted. Thus, tliough there is and can be, in our judgment, 
only one foundation or chief comer-stone — the adorable 
Eedeemer of all mankind — ^there are many and various 
groimdworks which may lie under and around that one founda- 
tion. 

Some of these groundworks are, like sand, lacking in power 
and solidity to sustain the mighty edifice of Christian sancti- 
fication; and so it comes to pass, too frequently, that men 
who did run well fail in their course and make sldpwieck of 
both faith and goodness. 



Section 2. — Reason and Faith in connexion with Beligion 
generalhfy and with Inspiration particular^. 

The writer of these pages is fully convinced, that amongst 
other causes which operate as hindrances to Christian life, 
joy, and perseverance, one of the chief is that — ^i^ in this 

B 
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nineteenth century, we are not substituting a Book in the 
place of the Lord, who is the one and only foundation — we 
are, many of us at all events, loosening and weakening the 
ground on which the foundation is to be laid, by such false 
notions about the Inspiration of the Bible, as tend surely, 
though in some cases gradually, to overwhelm or overthrow 
the great temple of the Holy Ghost, which is the Christian 
man. Thus, ii\ as is constantly and avowedly done, the mind 
of man be prepared for receiving the Christian religion by an 
assertion, that in religion, and especiaUy in the matter of 
inspiration, Reason and Faith must not be expected to har- 
monize, but the former must be subject to the latter, then 
what result is more probable than that Reason, which is the 
Word {logos) of God ivithin man, will one day make its mighty 
voice to be heard in spite of Faith, which, at the best, has 
only to do with a word of God, not within man, but from 
without? 



Section 3. — The Effect of Confused Notions of Inspiration on 

the several Classes of Society, 

Accordingly it is daily seen, that, as we base the claims 

of Christianity on a theory of Inspiration which Faith is 

taught to grasp independently of the inherent difficulties or 

impossibilities against which Reason from the first protests, 

80 Christianity loses its hold on the several classes of our 

countrymen. One class, the multitudes of our population, 

without knowing why, cast away the intimate and effective 

principles of a religion which is falsely rejjresented as contrary 

to common sense, that is, contrary to reason in the masses. 

Another class, the men of educated and logical rather than 

reUgious minds, throw away all Church communion with a 

system that makes Christianity contradict science and history, 

and sometimes even sets the Bible in opposition against 

morality and religion; and so the Church loses a younger 

Newman, a Theodore Parker, and coimtiess others, of worth 

perhaps as great, but names less known. A third class, the 

educated minds in which logic and piety are both strong, 

enamoured of their childhood's idea of Inspiration and logically 

following out that idea or else dreading to oast away, or rather 

to lose^ that childhood's notion of Faith as opposed to Reason, 
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leave the more humaiie and manly brotherhoods of Christianity, 
and seek a hiding-place, from dread self-contradiction and 
manifest inconsistency, in that emasculated portion of the 
Church, where the popular doctrine of Inspiration is secured 
by being intrenched in the enormous additional ideas of infal- 
lible guardianship and infallible interpretation for the Bible ; 
and thus the elder Newman, Ward, Maskell, Wilberforce, and, 
more than all. Manning, are now — ^now in this nineteenth 
century — ^buried alive in an effete mediaevalism. 

Three such classes are thus lost to living, thoughtful 
Church communion. Two other classes remain. There are 
a few — ^it seems a very few, but no man can tell how 
many — who have, in manhood, cast off childhood's dream of 
Inspiration, and are revelling in the holy joy of a usefiil, 
believing life, not according to the letter which ki]leth, 
but according to the spirit which giveth life. These men 
have got away from theories of Inspiration, and the logical 
consequences of such theories. They are busy — joyfuUy, 
thankfiilly busy — ^in the work of hallowing themselves in 
Christ, and striving to hallow others by that blessed name. 
In the meanwhile, imtil some imexpected observation or re- 
flection draw forth their latent scepticism, it is well for 
them ; but "diey have not mastered the subject of Inspira- 
tion. They have only, as appears by the absence of all 
clear teaching and writing on this topic, abandoned its in- 
vestigation as alarming and to all appearance hopeless. 

The other class, the orthodox commonplace men of stifled 
doubts or unsuspecting credulity, hold stoutly by their infant 
teaching. In some things they have become the man ; but 
they have not wholly put away childish things. They are 
still combating with windmills. They contend against the 
supposition of Eeason's supremacy over Faith, while they 
assert the right of private judgment which cannot be main- 
tained without the acknowledgment of that very supremacy. 
They assert that God has, by Inspiration, freed Scripture 
from aU error ; and then, the next moment, they cannot fail 
to see the appearance of error in the Bible, and so they en- 
gage themselves in fencing with the Bible's words. Thus 
a large party of Churchmen have their energies chilled by 
the inhuman conflict between Reason and Faith; and, from 
their lists, ever and again, some weary soul is fain to leave 
"word-fighting," and go to the unbelief which is Deism, 
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or to the credulity which is Boman Catholicism. On all 
sides it will be found that every party question — and their 
name is legion — ^resolves itself into the inquiry, Where is 
Infallibility? or, which is the same thing. Where is child- 
hood's notion of Inspiration? 

We believe that if any man can answer this question, his 
mind is likely to receive, to sustain, and to build upon the 
one foundation. We believe that, if any man cannot clearly 
and intelligibly answer this question, his faith, however 
orthodox it may be, is in peril every moment ; for let him, at 
any time, discover one of the many flaws in his theory of 
Inspiration, and all his system is only too likely to faU in 
ruins with the giving way of this his theological groundwork. 



Section 4. — The Oeneral Danger to Faith of such Confusion^ 
a Motive for the undertaking of this Essay in the Interest of 
Christian Belief 

Under this conviction, and believing, in all humility, that 
we see our way clearly to the answer of this all-important 
question, we have laid down our opinions and their reasons in 
the following pages. 

In the course of our investigation some few of the well- 
known difficulties and discrepancies of Scripture must be 
exposed. They will in no case be intentionally treated with 
anything but the most reverential spirit. The existence of 
such difficulties is, in no sense, chargeable on us or on any 
inodem writer. Their exposure is neither so full nor so 
detailed in this volume as in many a work on the Christian 
evidences. And, indeed, the discrepancies referred to in our 
pages are, for the most part, so obvious that they can scarcely 
have failed to strike any intelligent youth who has read the 
Bible twice through, and is ordinarily acquainted with religion. 
On these considerations we shall hardly be accused, with any 
justice, of making a display of Biblical difficulties. 



Section 6. — The Author^ s Experience of Benefit from the 

Views about to he Propounded. 

The views and opinions we are about to advance and vin- 
dicate are often summarily condemned as '' infidelity." As a 
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demurrer against this condemnatioD, and as an encouragement 
to those who may be already perplexed by a partial or super- 
ficial examination of the doctrine of Inspiration, the writer 
takes this opportunity of avowing that he himself has, in times 
past, tried to hold and to uphold the theory which is commonly 
known as that of verbal Inspiration. Ue has tried this, and 
various modifications of this. He at one time believed — ^in 
common with the majority of his contemporaries — that to 
abandon the infallibility of Scripture was the same as aban- 
doning its inspiration; and that such an abandonment was 
inconsistent with the vows of a clergyman, if not with the 
faith of a Christian. Under this conviction he climg, like a 
drowning man, to the high doctrine of Inspiration : but ever 
and again he was tortured by the consciousness that his creed 
and his knowledge were out of harmony. For years he has 
been examining and reflecting on this subject of Inspiration. 
At last — ^many months since— circumstances induced him to 
commit his thoughts and the result of his reading to paper ; 
and then it was that he discovered the clue by which, for 
himself at all events, this mystery was to be unravelled. The 
following pages are a result of that discovery, and the author 
has thus no hesitation in avowing, that he has been obliged 
to think out for himself the course of thought unfolded in this 
book — ^that, in the process of his reading and reflecting, he has 
sometimes been on the point of abandoning the Christian Mth 
and his clerical position — ^but that now, having passed through 
this fiery ordeal, whose dread trials none should despise that 
have not known them, liis Christian belief and his professional 
and conscientious tranquillity are perfectly tmdisturbed. 

Thus, let any man faithfully, candidly, patiently go through 
this enquiry concerning Inspiration, and l3ie writer is sanguine 
in the hope that faith, instead of being overthrown, will be 
restored and confirmed ; inasmuch as &ose props of it which 
were irreconcilable with Eeason, will have been got rid of, 
and Faith and Reason will have been brought into harmonious 
action for the upholding of Christian truth. 



Section 6. — Several common Epithets of Inspiration not 

employed in these pages. 
It will be observed by the reader, that the ordinary epi- 
thets by which '* Plenary '' Inspiration is distinguished from 
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"Verbal," and "Mechanical" fix)m "Dynamical," are not 
employed in any part of this Essay. Full, or "plenary" 
Inspiration, whether of a book or of a writer, we regard as 
necessarily synonymous with " verbal " Inspiration ; for we 
know no means, except by the names of things (or words), 
whereby thoughts can be quickened in the mind, or recorded 
in a book.* As to the difference between " mechanical " and 
" dynamical," it is broad enough. If a flute (for example), 
or one of Mr. Babbage's machines, or a dead man, or a man to 
whom the spirit was not subject, were said to be inspired, that 
would be " mechanical " inspiration indeed : but if a living 
man, without the destruction of his individual characteristics, 
be " moved by the Spirit," it can, assuredly, only be by a 
strengthening, or enlarging, or adding to the number of the 
ferCulties of that living man — ^thatis,by "dynamical" inspiration. 
Indeed, after all, if the infalUbility of the Bible be regarded 
as an effect of the Inspiration of the sacred volume, we see not 
what practical good is attained when we are supposed to have 
learnt that that effect is produced on the general contents 
of the Bible (which is what we presume is meant by the 
advocates of plenary Inspiration), or on its every word, as is 
maintained by the upholders of verbal Inspiration. Or, yet 
again, we are at a loss to imagine what great practical good 
accrues to us when, as an ultimate result of our examining the 
subject of Inspiration, we are supposed to acknowledge the 
manifest truth, that the Spirit operates on man as a rational 
being (dynamically), and not on man as a mere machine 
(mechanically). On such considerations we have abstained 
from the use of these epithets, just as we also leave unem- 
ployed the fantastic distinctions between the inspiration "of 
suggestion" and that "of superintendence." 

Section 7. — The Confirming of Faith, the Removing Unbeliefs 
and the Promotion of Charity, are the objects of this Essay, 

It has been already said that the confirming of men in an 
intelligent and reasonable faith is one object at which we aim 

* The writer has re-pemsed Mr. Manrice*s admirable Essay on Inspiration 
since these words were written; and it is to him a source of much satisfaction 
to find that his estimate of the value of these epithets, *' verbal" and " plenary/* 
coincides with the opinion of Mr. Maurice. Indeed, if it were not for fear of 
involving that reverend and useful author in any blame which may attach to 
these pages, the writer would fain express his belief that the opinions set forth 
in this volume are, to a great extent, in accord with Mr Maurice s views, as only . 
too briefly stated in the well-known " Theological Essays.** 
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ia publishing this Essay. A kindred object, which, it is be- 
lieved, onr pages will tend to e£fect, has been thns qnaintlj 
but graphically described by a great writer on the doctrine of 
Inspiration. Leclerc's words are : — " One consequence of our 
" principles is, that hereby at one blow will be solved an 
" infinite number of difficidties, which Libertines" (i.e., Free- 
thinkers) " are wont to allege against the Holy Scripture, and 
" which it is not possible to solve by the ordinary principles. 
" Their mouths wiU be stopped, and it will no longer avail 
" them to object against Christians the contradictions which 
" are found in the Scriptures ; the Icwness of the style of the 
" sacred writers ; the little order observed to be in many of 
" their discourses ; and whatever else they have been used to 
" say against our divines, who have in vain puzzled them- 
** selves to answer them. By imposing nothing upon these 
** men as necessary to be believed, but the Truth of what is 
" most essential in the Histories of the Old and New Testa- 
" ment, and the Divinity of Our Saviour's Doctrine (in which 
" there is nothing that is not conformable to right Eeason), 
" they will be brought to acknowledge that Christian Religion 
" is really descended from Heaven ; and wiU be easily inclined 
" to embrace that which hitherto they have obstinately re- 
" jected, because it was grounded on suppositions repugnant 
"to that light of Reason by which they were guided." 

Thus the writer hopes his work will, with the Divine bless- 
ing, be a means of converting the unbeliever, as well as of 
confirming the believer. 

Another object we have in view is the increasing of charity 
among aU Christians, who will observe and reflect that those 
verities, which we are apt to regard as dogmatic certainties, 
are, after all, just matters of belief, based respectively on more 
or less rational and firmly-established human opinions. Ob- 
viously, if any men may attain to the infinite so far as to know 
an LDfallible oracle or guide, it is right that they, who are so 
infallibly enlightened, should dictate to their fallible brethren; 
and hence arises uncharitableness, naturally enough, out of 
the supposed infallibility of knowledge possessed by some 
men. But i^ on the other hand, we all can only know in 
part, and not infallibly, then we should all be very humble 
and very patient in the prosecution of knowledge for ourselves, 
and in the endeavour to impart to others what we think we 
know. Hence humility and charity should^ and to a certain 
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extent will, arise naturallj firom the consciousneBB that Gh>d 
alone is to be conceived of as infallible, and that aU we and 
ours are more or less fallible. 

Thus, then, it is hoped that our Essay will be a means, 
however small, for the lessening of unbelief, and for the aug- 
menting of faith and charity; and assuredly, in proportion as 
TO may succeed in these points, so will there be hope that we 
snail be advancing true and godly obedience to Christ and 
practice of His religion, which are so essential to human hap- 
piness, and which yet are so apt to be forgotten or neglected 
in the heat of controversy, where strong assertion and subtle 
argmnentation must too frequently make up for the deficiency 
of light which Reason and Truth can throw on either side of 
the questions from time to time discussed. 



Section 8. — The Arrangement of the Work in Five Books. 

The mode in which we shall carry on our inquiry will be by 
asking first — Does the Bible permit us to regard its teaching 
as infallible? This will be the subject of our First Book. 
The Second Book will furnish an answer to the question — 
What reason have we for expecting the Bible to be infallible? 
Our next point, in the Third Book, will be to ascertain the 
true meaning of the term " Inspiration." The Fourth Book 
will be occupied with an endeavour to vindicate the just 
authority of Holy Writ. And in our Concluding Book we 
shall endeavour to show the bearing of the preceding pages 
on Christian believers and Christian ministers. 



Section 9. — Acknowledged Sources whence the Materials of this 

Essay have been drawn. 

In these introductory remarks, it only remains that the 
author should make his acknowledgments as to the sources 
whence his opinions are drawn. For the materials the writer 
lays no claim to originality; nor yet can he say that he has 
merely compiled them from other books. He has read Hinds, 
Morell, Henderson, Gaussen, Lee, and many other works, on 
the subject of Inspiration: he has read some of the publications 
of Francis Newman, Froude, Theodore Parker, and others of 
a like school: he has read, and largely profited by, Leclero's 
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Five Letters on Inspiratioii, and Coleridge's " Confessions of 
an Inquiring Spirit." These, and many other works bearing 
more or less directly on the subject, he has read, and tried to 
learn from. Some have suggested truth; others have, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, warned against fallacies; all and 
each have contributed some light, and to all and each the 
author's thanks are cordially given. Professor Tholuck L% 
named twice in the ensuing pages; and to his articles on 
" Inspirationslehre" the writer is especially indebted. But, 
after all, a careful perusal of the Bible itself, and much painful, 
but ultimately happy and truly remunerative reflection, have 
chiefly led the Essayist to the views now set forth by Mm. 

In the materials of this book there will be found little, if 
anything, which is new. That which the writer believes to 
be novel, and that, consequently, which induces him to ask 
from the public a perusal of his book, is the combination of a 
tolerable freedom from bias ; a fearless following of premises 
to their conclusions ; and, after free inquiry, the candid avowal 
of those modified but distinct opinions regarding Inspiration 
which still remain in the mind of a believer and a clergyman. 
This combination, and the results to which it has led, the 
author believes to be both novel and important; and therefore 
he wishes the utmost possible publicity for his book. 



Section 10. — The Solemnity of the present Inquiry JuUy 

Recognised, 

A CAREFUL judgment of the serious matters, not lightly or 
impiously handled in these pages, is asked fi-om the reader. 
It is feared that there may be some errors in the particulars of 
the Essay ; but, as to the general soundness of the argument, 
the author entertains no doubt whatever ; and he has, there- 
fore, no hesitation in introducing his work to public notice, 
with the devout supplication that God — ^the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost — may bless this inquiry, to the relief of many 
doubting minds, to the confirmation of every reader's heavenly 
confidence, and to the geneial extension of the kingdom of 
Christ. May the author not write, nor the reader think, aught 
that woidd be untrue, imgodly, or uncharitable I 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE INSPIRED BOOK, AND ITS SUPPOSED INFALLIBILITY. 



Section 1. — Importance of ascertaining the Meaning of Inspira^ 
tion as a Characteristic of Holy Writ, 

When a volume is placed in our hands with the solemn and 
very important information that this Holy Book is the Inspired 
Word of God, and with the further assurance that all its con- 
tents are the whole extant Scriptures which have been given 
by inspiration of God, the question naturally arises in our 
mind — what is the meaning of the verb "inspire," whose 
derivatives, the participial adjective "inspired," and the noun 
"inspiration," are used with such apparent force in these 
religious assertions ? 

The verb and its derivatives are by no means uncommon in 
expressions which, at first sight, seem to have little or no 
connexion with religion. Thus we hear of one man being 
inspired by patriotism, another by awe, and a third by music, 
and the " inspiration of poetry" is by no means a rare phrase. 

Let us not, however, be misled by a premature inquiry into 
the so-called secular or profane meaning of these terms ; but 
let our first iaquiry be as to their signification when they 
occur in religious applications. 
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Section 2. — No Definitian to he found, rectdy to handj in 

Scripture. 

The " Inspiration" of Scripture I What is meant by this 
use of the word ? Ultimately we shall endeavour to frame a 
definition of this term by examining the several meanings 
which it bears in the usage of the sacred penmen ; but, in the 
meanwhile, if we seek for a logical answer to our question, it 
will" not be found in Holy Writ — at least, not in the form of a 
definition; for the Bible is written throughout in popular, 
familiar phraseology, and not in the way of any philosophical 
system. One may find many rich and imaginative descrip- 
tions in the Bible, but not a single logical or scientific 
definition. Thus, if we adopt an accurate and idiomatic 
translation of a passage in Paul's second letter to Timothy, 
we may obtain a graphic and impressive accoimt of the 
usefulness of Inspiration in the words — "Every divinely 
" inspired writing" (besides the sanctity which attaches to it 
as originating with God) "is also profitable for instruction, for 
" reproof, for correction, for education in righteousness, in order 
" that the man of God may be thoroughly fitted for every good 
" work." This is an exquisitely fine description of the uses 
of an inspired writing ; but the passage manifestly fails to tell 
us what is the precise and essential meaning of divine inspira- 
tion, and so fails to be a definition. 



Section 3. — Definitions of ^^ Inspiration^** in the Dictionaries of 
Johnson, Richardson, Robinson, Eden, and Webster. 

If, then, in the absence of any Scriptural definition, we 
desire to ascertain the signification of this term, as it is em- 
ployed in our own language with reference to the Bible, the 
most natural method will be to consult a good English Dic- 
tionary. Upon doing this, the great Johnson tells us that, in 
a religious sense, " inspiration" means " the infusion of ideas 
" into the mind by a superior power ;" and he quotes from 
Dr. Watts a fuller statement of this definition, regarded from 
the Christian stand-point : " Inspiration is when an over- 
" powering impression of any proposition is made upon the 
" mind by God himself, that gives a convincing and indubit- 
" able evidence of the truth and divinity of it: so were the 
" prophets and apostles inspired.** Such were Dr. Johnson's 
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definition and illustration of our word. To the same effect, 
Dr. Richardson, in his truly scholarlike English Dictionary, 
tells us that the meaning of the verb "inspire," in its religious 
acceptation, is "to give, grant, or bestow, the Spirit; (meta- 
" phorically) to infase the Spirit; to actuate, guide, or direct 
" by the Spirit; to animate." 

On looking to another class of dictionaries, which are either 
written in the religious interest of parties, or are concerned 
with the modem and now popular meaning of terms, rather 
than with their old English usage like Dr. Richardson, or 
their derivative signification like Johnson, we find Dr. Robin- 
son, in his Theological Dictionary,* defiiiing Inspiration as 
"the conveying of certain extraordinary and supernatural 
" notices and motions to the soul," in such a manner that 
" every inspired writing is free from error, that is, from ma- 
"terial error." Mr. Eden, in his well-known Churchman's 
Theological Dictionary,! defines "Inspiration" as " the ifreath- 
^^ing into the soul of man, by the Holy Ghost, of certain 
" supernatural ideas or emotions ;" and he goes on to say that, 
although there have been different opinions as to whether the 
inspiration of Scripture is plenary or limited, the meaning of 
the word, with reference to the Bible, is " the divine dictation 
" of truth to the minds of the sacred writers, whereby they 
"were not only preserved from error, but specifically in- 
" structed to communicate certain truths which God would 
" make known to man." Similarly, Dr. Webster, in his Dic- 
tionary of the English language, defines Inspiration, when 
spoken of the Scripture writers, as " the supernatural influence 
" of the Spirit of God on the human mind, by which prophets, 
" apostles, and sacred writers, were qualified to set forth divine 
"truth without any mixture of error." 

Now, the careful observer of these two classes of definitions 
cannot fail to notice that — whichever of the parties may be 
the more correct in the sense they attach to the word with 
which we are interested — whichever party, Johnson and 
Richardson, on the one hand, or Robinson, Eden, and Webster, 
on the other, may be the more in accordance with truth or 
antiquity — there is a notable difference between their two 
classes of definition ; inasmuch as the latter party put promi- 
nently forward the idea, that protection from all error (or, in 

• Publisher, Longman & Co., London, 1815, 
t Publi&hed by JT W. Parker, London, 1845« 
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one word, infallibility) is an essential element in the meaning 
of the term Inspiration as applied to Scriptnre; whereas 
Johnson and Richardson wholly omit to notice any such idea 
as being contained in the word. We are far from implying 
that infallibility was never included in the ideas connoted^ as 
logicians would say, by the term Inspiration, until after 
Johnson's time. The Homilies and vast masses of earlier 
literature show the contrary. But we point to this omission 
of infallibility from the definition of Inspiration given in two 
of our best dictionaries as noteworthy ; and we ask, which 
class of the definitions is the best representative of our modem 
popular religious opinion ? 



Section 4. — The Signification popularly attached to 

" Inspiration:' 

In answering this question we shall not weary the reader 
with quotations from the numerous modem treatises on 
Inspiration ; but we may refer to the manner in which the 
Bible, as the inspired Word of God, is constantly used in the 
pulpit, in conversation, and even in the compositions of some 
among our best speakers and writers. However abstruse the 
mooted points of philosophy may be — however there may be 
a large weight of probabilities preponderating against a con- 
clusion — ^however surrounded by difficulties that conclusion 
may be ; yet, if only the speaker or the writer can bring a 
single passage of Scripture to bear against his adversary's 
position, and in favour of his own, he knows that his point is 
gained. He will have carried conviction to the minds of most 
of his hearers ; and, if he be a religious man, he will in all 
probability himself believe that there is no further room for 
doubt : his mind, like that of his audience, has parodied and 
adopted the ancient tyrannical watchword of the Church— The 
Bible has spoken, and the case is settled. 

What can support this practice of proving the improbable 
by a text, except the general belief that every verse — yea, 
every word, in the Bible is infallible ? If, in an argument, we 
should rely solely on a quotation from Locke, or Aristotle, or 
Cicero, or the Institutes of Justinian, we should be required to 
prove that the alleged dictum of these or any other wise but 
mUible men, was an instance in which they wrote wisely, and 
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was not one of the numerous errors into which all men have 
fallen. But it is not so in quoting Scripture. Make it appear 
that a text applies to your case, and that one text will save 
you aU farther trouble ; because your adversary and your 
audience are not prepared to avow that they doubt the infal- 
libility of the inspired volume. This state of things is too 
notorious to require further argimient. Rightly or wrongly, 
the popular mind regards infallibility as a conspicuous and 
essential element in the idea of Inspiration. 



Section 5. — The Duty of promulgating Clear Views on 

this Subject, 

Now, we believe Inspiration, and especially the Inspiration 
of the Bible, to be so holy and so true a thing, that we are 
most anxious to state for others as clearly as, by God's help, 
we have been able to ascertain for ourselves, what is the real 
and uncorrupted meaning of this very important term ; which, 
though of so common occurrence, is yet, as we himibly think, 
a term but little understood and grievously misinterpreted. 

We have already seen that the ordinary belief of English- 
men connects infaUibility with Scriptural inspiration. If this 
belief be weU founded, it is evident that the Bible, as an 
inspired volume, ought to be infallible. K the Bible be not 
infallible, and if , yet it be, as we believe it is, divinely inspired, 
then evidently infaUibility can form no essential part of the 
true idea of Inspiration. To the examination of the question, 
then. Does the Bible permit us to regard its teaching as 
infallible ? the remaining part of this Book will be devoted. 
We shall discuss this question carefully and candidly. There 
will be parts of our argument that can hardly fail to surprise, 
and, we fear, to grieve the majority of our readers ; but still, 
truth, and, above all, truth in religious matters, though it 
should be spoken in love, must not be suppressed for fear of 
man's displeasure, or in order to avoid giving salutary pain. 
If we see important truth clearly, which we conscientiously 
believe our neighbours either do not see at all, or see so dimly 
that they lose the benefit that ensues from the living energy 
of truth clearly understood and felt, it is our bounden duty — 
as men and Clmstians, not to say as ministers of God — ^to tell 
forth plainly and boldly that which has done us good, and 
made us happier followers of the crucified and risen One. 
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It is under the persuasion that we see, and can help in 
showing others, most blessed and profitable Christian truth 
respecting the Inspiration of Holy Writ, that we have under- 
taken, and wiU unhesitatingly carry through our present 
inquiry — Does the Bible permit us to regard its teaching as 
infallible — ^ihat is, as being free from all error ? 



Section 6. — The precise meaning of the term Infallible^ 

Let us be distinct as to the employment of this word 
"infallible." We do not use the term captiously or over- 
fitrainedly. We shall not call the Bible fallible because it 
contains a correct statement of the errors of men whom it 
represents as fallible; or a true record of the evil designs 
which were in the minds of wicked spirits, human or super- 
human; though we cannot refrain from remarking here, 
that the observation of this truth should make those readers 
very careful, who are accustomed to quote Bible words as 
settling any question, lest they should use the words of Satan, 
or some evil spirit or wicked man, and think that they are 
using the words of the Most High. It is, however, in no 
narrow sense like this that we shall ask whether Inspiration 
has made the Bible infallible. But, on the other hand, we use 
this term "infaJhble" in no lax and trifling sense. We use 
it — ^indeed, we have already used it — and we have shown that 
lexicographers and the people use it— definitely and precisely 
as equivalent to " free from all error," having no admixture 
of error. This is the popular acceptation of the word; and 
this is, necessarily, the only meaning that the word can admit 
of: for if you say of man that he is fallible, you mean that he 
is liable to one or more errors ; but if you say of man that he 
is infallible, you mean that he is not fallible, or not liable to 
any single error. This universality of meaning is inseparable 
from every negative term like that which we are now con- 
sidering. Thus, it would be incorrect and untrue to say of a 
man who had once, and only once, been worsted in battle, that 
he was invincible ; or to say of a man who had committed one, 
and only one, sin, that he was impeccable ; or to say of a man 
who had even once acted unjustly for a bribe, that he was 
incorruptible. Similarly, if a book consisting of a million pages 
had in it only one single error, you might say of that book 
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that it was wonderfully free from errors, or amazingly correct; 
but it would be an improper and inadmissible use of language, 
to say that it was infsdlible, or wholly free from error. Such 
is, unquestionably, the true meaning of this term. 

In dealing with Scripture, however, we shall rest our alle- 
gation on no solitary passage, but on a tolerably broad collec- 
tion of passages : only it is well that we should understand, 
at the outset, that there may be such a comparison as more or 
less fallible ; but there can rightly be no such comparison as 
more or less infallible. A thing must be either wholly free 
from error, and then it is infallible ; or it must be marked by 
one or more errors, and then it is fallible. Our present 
question then, is, Does the Bible permit us to believe that 
its teaching is infallible ? that is, that in all which it states 
without disapprobation there is no error whatever ? 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SCIENTIFIC AND HISTORICAL ERRORS OBSERVABLE IN HOLY WRIT. 



And now to our task. As did the noble Bereans of old, so let 
us search the Scriptures, to see if these things, which are told 
us about the infallibility that is in the Bible, because of its 
Inspiration, be really so. 



Section 1. — Our Investigation will not turn on the Bearing of 
Modem Science on the Theories of the Scripture-writers. 

We are not about to lay the chief stress of our argument on 
the fact, that geology contradicts the account of creation's 
history as given in Genesis. The establishing of our conclu- 
sions will not depend on the fact, that astronomy forbids our 
believing the earth to be surrounded by a transparent but solid 
case, (called "rakia"* in the Hebrew, "stereoma" in the Sep- 
tuagint, "^rw-ament" in the English,) in which the Sun and 
Moon and Stars are " set," by which the waters above the 
firmament are separated firom lie waters under the firmament, 
and in which there are windows by whose opening the world 
was once deluged. We shall not rest our argument on the 
truth, that geograj/hy is sorely puzzled to comprehend how a 
deluge, which is supposed to have transformed the whole face 
of our planet, so that its old ocean beds became its mountain 
tops, can have left the well-known river Euphrates to flow on 
in its accustomed course, as it had done in the days of Adam 
and of Paradise. Nor is it because there is no mechanical or 
physical ingenuity which can make the apparently non-mi- 
raculoust history of the Ark, containing its alleged inhabi- 

* Vid. Gesenius' Heb. Lexicon, 
t We apply the epithet " non-miraculous," of course, not to the whole history 
of the Noachic deluge, but simply to the one portion of it in which the narrator 
shows no sign of surprise while he informs us that duplicate specimens of all the 
terrestrial animals, and their provisions, were, during many months, accommo- 
dated in a roofed vessel 800 cubits ^450 feet) long, 60 cubits (75 feet) broad, and 
80 cubits (45 feet) high. The ventilation was provided for by one window, and 
that, apparently, a cubit, or eighteen inches square ! 

c. 
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tants, possible, that we shall be prepared to avow our belief 
that the Bible does not permit us to regard its teaching as 
inJaUible. We shall not attempt to obtain an answer to our 
question out of these and numerous similar discrepancies be- 
tween science and Scripture ; because it might be said that 
science is as yet only in its infancy, and we therefore know 
not what its ultimate decisions may be. Besides, we our- 
selves, and the majority of our readers, would not be com- 
petent judges of the scientific principles involved in such a 
comparison of the Bible with the ascertained facts and laws of 
nature. The course of our investigation will be far simpler, 
and will be such that any attentive reader of the most ordinary 
intelligence can understand it, and can hardly fail in forming 
a right judgment of the case. Our references will be chiefly 
to the New Testament, where the history is tolerably familiar 
to every reader, and where the original language (the Greek) 
is known by multitudes. In comparatively few cases, and 
those sufficiently strong and intelligible, shall we have occa- 
sion to refer to the less familiar pages ef the Old Testament, 
in which the original language is known to very few 
scholars, and well-known to hardly any on account of the 
paucity of extant Hebrew books* wherein to observe the 
usages of many important Old Testament words. 



Section 2. — The Genealogies of our Lord. 
A. — Matthew's Account of the Genealogy op Jescs. 

On opening the New Testament, we are met on the first 
page by the assertion that "all the generations from Abraham 
" to David are fourteen generations, and from David imtil the 
" carrying away into Babylon are fourteen generations, and 
" from the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ are fourteen 
" generations." 

Now, let us not be told, by those who wish to uphold the 

• By " Hebrew books" we do not refer to I^abbinical literattire, of which there 
is an abundance; bnt we refer to the small number of books written in the idiom 
and dialect of the Old Testament writers. How little we should know of Greek 
if the only extant works in that lan^age were iCschylus, Sophocles, Xenophou, 
and Thucydides, with a vast mass oi the corrupt Romaic or modern Greek I Yet 
such is a not unfair measure of all we know of the Old Testament language. 
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dootrine of the Bible's freedom from all error, that a Scripture 
genealogy is but a small and insignificant matter with whicli 
to occupy the reader's time and attention : for thus to speak 
of a genealogy would surely be not only to abandon the in- 
fallibility, but even to question the wisdom of those sacred 
penmen who often fill up whole pages of their compositions 
with Hebrew pedigrees ; and who, in some instances, have 
repeated more than once pedigrees which, as they profess to 
be of one and the same person, and traced through the same 
line, should be, what indeed they sometimes are not, identical. 
If, then, we compare Matthew's assertion, quoted above, 
with the genealogy of Jesus as given by Matthew himself, the 
case stands thus : — 



1. Abram. 

2. Isaao. 
8. Jacob, 
4« Judas. 
b, Phares. 

6. Earom. 

7. Aram. 

8. Aminadab. 

9. NaasBon. 

10. Salmon. 

11. Booz. 

12. Obed. 
IS. Jesse. 
14. David. 



1, Solomon, 

2. Boboam. 
8. Abia, 

4. Asa. 

5. Josaphat. 

6. Joram. 

7. Ozias. 

8. Joatham. 

9. Acliaz. 

10. Ezekias. 

11. Manasses. 

12. Amon, 
18. Josias. 
14, Jeohonias. 



{ 



1, Ahaziah, 

2, Joash. 
8. Amaziah, 



1. Salathiel. 

2, Zorobabel. 
8. Abiud, 

4. Eliakim, 

5. Azor. 

6. Sadoc. 

7. Achim. 

8. Eliud. 

9. Eleazar, 

10, Matthan. 

11, Jacob 

12, Joseph, 
18, Jesus. 
14, 



Obviously, in this last column, where Matthew says there 
should be fourteen generations, there are only thirteen. 
Every man will say there is some mistake. Is the mistake 
in our recounting of the names? Let the reader compare 
these pages with his Bible. If we alter our mode of counting, 
and place Jechonias at the head of the third column as well 
as at the bottom of the second, then we must similarly place 
David at the head of the second column as well as at the 
bottom of the first ; and thus we shall vary the incorrectness,, 
by producing fourteen generations in the third column, and 
fifteen instead of fourteen, as Matthew says, in the second. 



1. What if Errors in T7*anscription be acknowledged f 

Here, however, we may be met by the supposition that, in 
the course of frequent transcriptions, the manuscripts may 
have been marred, and so one name may have been lost from 
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what should be the third column of fourteen generations. 
8uch a slight corruption of the manuscripts and such an 
omission is, we think, a most reasonable mode of accounting 
for this discrepancy ; but then, let it be at once fairly stated, 
that if obvious errors are to be acknowledged as being in 
Scripture, and their existence is to be accounted for by sup- 
posing that the manuscripts have been corrupted, this is to 
admit that, whether there ever was or was not such a thing 
as an infallibly-inspired Bible, we at all events have no such 
book at the present day ; and therefore we cannot tell how 
nearly the same as, or how widely different from, the imagi- 
nary infallible original our modem Scnriptures may be. 



2. The particular Version of the Bible with which our Inquiry is 

concerned. 

The subject of corrupted manuscripts, however, suggests 
the necessity of our settling what edition, version, or trans- 
lation of the Bible it is with reference to which we are asking 
and trying to answer the question — Does the Bible permit us 
to believe its teaching infallible, or free from all error ? 

This, surely, cannot be a difficult matter. For the purposes 
of our argument it is indifferent which edition or translation 
might be adopted ; but some one Bible must be chosen, or we 
may be told that there is somewhere a various reading of any 
passage concerning which we may be arguing. We believe that 
every point we shall advance in this Book might be maintained 
with reference to any published edition or translation of the 
Hebrew Old Testament, or the Greek New Testament; but since 
it is desirable in any argument, and necessary in one that pro- 
fesses to address itself to the populace, to be perfectly definite 
in the use of terms, let us say of what Bible we now treat. 
When an English preacher clinches an argument by a text 
which he and his audience consider unanswerable, because it is 
drawn from an infallible book, from what Bible is it that he 
quotes? Or when, in popular language, men speak of the in- 
spired and infallible Word of Gk)d, to what book is it that they 
allude ? Not, surely, to a volume which we have never seen, or 
which may have been lost centuries ago. If the book in the 
preacher's hand be not itself an infallible authority — ^if it be 
only a fallible copy of some lost and possibly never-existent 
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infallible original— are we wise in submitting our reason to its 
dogma? Nay, more, has the preacher any right to bind his 
fellow-creatures with its perhaps only human and erroneous 
precepts ? How do we know, if the book in the preacher's 
hand be confessed as only a fallible copy of a supposed lost 
infsJlible original, that the very verse which has just been 
quoted, as finally and authoritatively deciding some important 
religious question, be not itself one of the instances in which 
the ^llible copy erroneously differs from the true autograph ? 

This ifl a point which might, if it were necessary, be so 
worked out as by itself to show the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing which is the infallible reading; and, of the infallible 
reading, which is the true translation ; and, so, the impossi- 
bility of proving any modem Bible to be infallible ; but the 
question now before us is merely to what book do intelligent 
Englishmen refer when they speak of the infallible Word of 
God ? and to this question the answer clearly is, the English 
authorized version, subject to a few corrections in its transla- 
tion. Our problem is concerned with the alleged infallibility 
of this inspired volume. We have already noticed one obvious 
inaccuracy in Matthew's genealogy as it is given in this Bible. 
Another observable point in the same genealogy is shown in 
our tabulated view of it. Matthew tells us that Joram begat 
Ozias ; whereas the books of Chronicles and Kings tell us that 
Ozias was the great-great-grandson of Joram, and that between 
these two kings there intervened three additional links in the 
chain of our Lord's ancestry. The common Jewish mode of 
speaking of any ancestor, however remote, as a father, might 
remove this difficulty if Matthew had not been at the pains 
to state, that " all the generations,'* from David till the capr 
tivity were "fourteen generations." Here, then is another 
discrepancy in the history of the New Testament which looks 
like an error. 

It is not a little curious, and important as illustrating our 
subject, that, according to the book of Chronicles (2 Chroii. 
xxi. 20, xxii. 1, 2), Ahaziah, the youngest son of king Jehoram, 
was two years older than his father ; for Jehoram died aged 
forty years, and, upon his decease, Aha2siah, aged forty-two 
years, began to reign.* 

* Doubtless, the means for correcting this error are contained m 2 Kings viii. 
26; but this, of course, does not disprove the existence of a palpable error in the 
scriptural book of Chronicles. 
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3. Umaiiafactorineas of all Modes of Explaining away 

Difficulties, 

We know that there are modes of explaining away these and 
all other discrepancies ; but we feel that they are so thoroughly 
unsatisfactory — ^not to use a stronger word — ^that, though they 
may serve as a hiding-place for the doubts of those whose 
conclusions as to Biblical infallibility are foregone, yet they 
are a terrible stumbling-block to those who bring earnest, 
unprejudiced minds to the examination of Scripture. 



B. — Luke's Account op the Genealogy op Jesus compared 

WITH THAT OP MaTTHEW. 

But, yet again, before we quit the genealogy of Jesus, it 
should be noticed that Matthew is not the only evangelist 
who furnishes us with the ancestral line of " Joseph the 
"husband of Mary." Luke supplies another genealogy of 
this same "Joseph," who was the reputed father of Jesus. 
We have already given Matthew's genealogy. That of Luke 
is quite worthy of being compared with it, as may bo seen in 
the following table : — 



1. Abraham. 


15. Nathan. 


2. Isaac. 


16. Mattatha. 


8. Jacob. 


17. Menan. 


4. Juda. 


18. Melea. 


t). Pharos. 


19. Eliakim. 


6. Esrom. 


20. Jonan. 


7. Aram. 


21. Joseph. 


8. Aminadab. 


22. Juda. 


9. Naasson. 


28. Simoon. 


10. Salmon. 


24. Levi. 


U. Booz. 


25. Matthat 


12. Obed. 


2H. Jorim. 


1«'). Jefl8e. 


27. Eh'ezer. 


14. David. 


28. Jose. 



29. Er. 

80. Elmodam. 

81. Cosam. 

82. Addi. 
88. MolchL 

84. Neri. 

85. Salathiel. 

86. Zorobabol. 

87. Rhesa. 

88. Joanna. 

89. Juda. 

40. Joseph. 

41. Semei.. 

42. MattathJae. 



43. Maath. 

44. Kagge. 

45. EslL 

46. Naum. 

47. Amos. 

48. Mattathias. 

49. Joseph. 

50. Janna. 

51. Melchi. 

52. Levi, 
58. Matthat. 
54. Heli. 
65. JoHcph. 
60. Jesus. 



On the first glance, these genealogies, as given by Matthew 
nnd Luke, are so evidently different, that it has been the 
ordinary — ^if not the invariable — ^practice of Christian har- 
monists and commentators to represent the former evangelist 
as recording the descent of Joseph, whom the Jews would 
recognise as the father of Jesus ; while the latter evangelist 
is said to have given the pedigree of Mary, whom alone the 
(Pontiles would acknowledge as being the only earthly parent 
of our Saviour. 
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We will say nothing of the plausibility of this explanation, 
which acknowledges the genealogies to be whoUy different, 
and supposes they belong to two persons. Our question must 
rather affect the truthfulness of this mode of explaining away 
the difficulty. Let the reader bear in mind how Matthew 
states that ^^ Jacob begat Joseph^ the husband of Mary ; and 
how Luke's words are, " Joseph^ which was the son of Heli," 
and then let any reader say whether it is truthful to allege 
that these different genealogies belong to different individuals. 
Is it not plain that each of them professes to trace the lineal 
descent of one and the same man, Joseph ? If we are still to 
be told, that when Matthew professes to give the descent of 
Joseph he is to be understood as giving the descent of Mary, 
then we simply rejoin that such an explanation is nothing 
more or less ^an an abandonment of the idea of Inspirational 
Infallibility ; for it represents the Bible as saying one thing 
and meaning another. 

Thus, then, either Inspirational Infallibility must be given 
up at once, or these two genealogies must both be regarded 
as tracing the descent of one and the same man, Joseph, ^' the 
" husband of Mary, the father," as was supposed, " of Jesus." 

On this latter supposition it is remarkable to find fifty-five 
links between AbraJiam and Joseph in Luke's narrative, and 
only forty in that of Matthew. It is remarkable to observe, 
that we must suppose Joseph's father to have had two names, 
Heli and Jacob ; and that Matthew and Luke have not only 
employed his diiSerent names to designate him, but we must 
likewise suppose that, with the exception of Salathiel and 
Zorobabel, cdl Joseph's forefathers up to the time of David 
had each two names, and that each evangelist has used a 
different name for every ancestor of Joseph between himself 
and David the king, except in the cases of Salathiel and 
Zorobabel. Indeed, it is still more remarkable that, when we 
come to the time of David, it is manifest that, at least in their 
allusion to that king's sons, the evangelists are not using two 
names for the same individual : but Luke traces down the line 
of Joseph through one son of David, Nathan ;* and Matthew 
through another, Solomon. All this looks very much as if 
either Matthew or Luke, or both, had made some mistake 
about these very diverse-looking genealogies of one man : and 

* 2 Sam. y. 14: '* These be the names of those that were born imto David in 
Jemsalem; iShammnah, and Shobab, and Nathan^ and Solomon^ &c 
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if we found such a state of things in any hook, except the 
Bihle, we should at once pass it by as an unimportant error. 
In a hook, however, which is said to be infaUible, or wholly 
free from error, there can he no such thing as an unimportant 
error ; for a single mistake destroys all claim to infallibility, 
though it is far from affecting the credibility or believableness 
of the document in which it occurs. Thus we pass from these 
genealogies with our judgment not favourably affected in 
behalf of Inspirational fiifallibility. 



Section 3. — The Residence of the Holy Family, 

The next point we shall notice is the residence assigned to 
the family of Joseph at the time of Our Saviour's birth. 
Generally, Matthew represents Bethlehem as the home of 
Joseph and Mary, and Nazareth as a retreat to which they 
were driven by the cruelty of Herod and Archelaus : whereas 
Luke represents Nazareth as the home, and Bethlehem as the 
temporary and very inconvenient abode, of the holy family. 
But if we look more closely into detail, the discrepancies 
between the narratives of Matthew and Luke will stand out still 
more forcibly, for Luke informs us that, when Jesus was forty 
days old, he was taken from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, and 
there, in the temple, as well as among " all them that looked 
"for redemption in Jerusalem," his praise was sung and 
celebrated by Simeon and Anna just as, even prior to this, the 
shepherds had " made known abroad tlie saying which was 
"told them concerning this child." Then Luke goes on to 
teU us that, after this glorious visit to Jerusalem — ^forty days 
after the Virgin had given birth to our Lord — Joseph and his 
wife and her child "returned to Gralilee, to their own city 
" Nazareth ;" and Jesa's " parents went to Jerusalem every 
"year at the feast of the passover." According to Luke's 
narrative, " the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
"with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him;" but 
nothing which was known to Luke, and which he deemed 
particularly noteworthy, transpired tiU the well-known visit 
to Jerusalem, when Jesus was twelve years old. 

Now, let the reader compare this narrative with that which 
is given by Matthew. " When Jesus was bom in Bethlehem," 
magi from the east were led to him and his mother by " his 
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star." " Then Herod/' not having been told apparently of the 
feme which the shepherds and S^eon and AxZ weie giving 
Jesus far and wide among the Jewish mnltitndes who expected 
Messianic redemption, ascertains from these magi, and from 
the chief priests and scribes, the probable place of Messiah's 
birth, and the utmost range of time within which the won- 
drous child must have been bom, according to their observa- 
tion of "his star." Matthew does not teU us how long the 
cruel Herod waited in expectation of the magi bringing him 
certain intelligence of Messiah's abode : but he teUs'us that, 
before the monarch discovered that the magi were not coming 
to give him the information he so much desired — ^before Herod 
executed his dreadful massacre of all infants in Bethlehem and 
its neighbourhood, "from two years old and under" — Joseph, 
in obedience to a dream, removed " the yoimg child and his 
"mother by night, and departed into Egypt," whence he did 
not return till Herod was dead: and "when he heard 
" that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room of his father 
" Herod, he was afraid to go thither ; notwithstanding, being 
" warned of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of 
" Qulilee, and he came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth." 
In comparing these histories we will not dwell upon the 
belief in astrology which is evidently mixed up with Matthew's 
narrative ; nor will we deny that there are ingenious, though, 
as we think, most improbable and imsatisfectory, modes of 
reconciling the two accounts of our Saviour's infancy : but we 
would merely point, in the first place, to the utter improbability, 
or rather the moral impossibility, of Herod being at a loss to 
know the when and the where of our Lord's birth and residence, 
while in the very temple among the priests, as well as gener- 
ally throughout Jerusalem, Anna was making Jesus famous 
the Messiah : and, again, we would point to the difference 
Cj^ between the regular annual visits to Jerusalem, of which Luke 
tells us, and the dread of Judaea, while Herod and Archelaus 
were governors there, of which we read in Matthew : and yet, 
once more, when did the magi visit Jesus at Bethlehem ? 
Was it within the first forty days of his human life ? If so, 
how did his parents venture to take him, at the time of his 
mother's purification, to the temple in Jerusalem, near the 
very fangs of the bloodthirsty Herod? or, how does Matthew 
represent Joseph as having immediately, in the very night of 
the dream, set out with the young child for Egypt? But, on 
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the other hand, if the magi came shortly after the forty days 
were past, and after the vii'gin's legal purification had been 
accomplished, how does it happen that they found Jesus still 
at Bethlehem, when Luke tells us he was gone to dwell at 
Nazareth ? Or if it should be supposed that, after dwelling 
for a time at Nazareth, the holy family were visited by the 
magi at Bethlehem, on some occasion when they had come up 
(to a place eight miles from Jerusalem) to keep the passover 
— if this supposition be advanced — ^how can it be reconciled 
with the marks of time by which Matthew denotes the period 
of the magian adoration, which marks of time are given in our 
translation, in the words, " now, when Jesus was bom in Beth- 
"lehem," &c., and which may be rendered, less idiomatically, 
but with greater verbal exactnass, " But Jesus having been 
" bom in Bethlehem of JudaBa, in the days of Herod the king, 
" behold, magi from the east were present at Jerusalem, saying, 
"Where is the king of the Jews that has been bom?" (i. e., 
just recently bom). 

Thus, on each of these three suppositions, and on every 
other that we have seen or can conceive, there arises some 
serious and manifest discrepancy between the narratives of 
these two evangelists. 



Section 4. — The supposed Prophecy. " He shall he called 

a Nazareney 

But now let us consider for a moment the settlement at 
Nazareth which both the evangelists represent the holy family 
as having ultimately made. Matthew says this abode at 
Nazareth was effected under divine guidance, " that it might 
" be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
" called a Nazarene." This is a remarkable passage, for none 
of the prophets do foretell that the Messiah shall be called a 
Nazarene, so that on this point Matthew on one side, and all 
our Old Testament writers on the other, are at issue ; and this 
has been so thoroughly felt by the commentators, that they 
acknowledge the absence of any such precise prediction as 
that quoted by the evangelist ; but they urge that Matthew's 
meaning was, that the general tone of Messianic prophecy was 
in accordance with Jesus being called a Nazarene, or dweller 
at Nazareth. Having gone as feir as this, it is no uncommon 
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thing to find commentators of repute arguing that Samson, and 
ElijaJi, and others, had been Nazarites, or men with an obliga- 
tion of abstemiousness upon them, and that as such they were 
typicfid of Christ, who dwelt at Nazareth that he might be 
called a Nazarene, and so fulfil the type of their Nazanteship. 
Surely this mode of " explaining away" the difficulty is too 
absurd to need more than a statement in order that it may 
refiite itself by its own folly. Our blessed Lord so entirely 
disowned all Nazariteship that he contrasted himself with the 
Nazarite Baptist in the words, " John came neither eating nor 
" drinking, and they say he hath a devil : the Son of Man 
" came eating and drinking, and they say. Behold a man glut- 
"tonous and a wine-bibber, a fiiend of publicans and sinners." 
Other interpreters say, that "Nazarene" was a despicable 
name in our Saviour's time, and that by bearing this title Jesus 
fulfilled the predictions of that scorn which was to be one of 
the characteristics of Messiah. This interpretation is very 
ingenious, and well worthy of consideration ; but, when it has 
been examined, the reader will find that it explains a different 
prophecy fi*om that which Matthew quotes. This explanation 
is to the effect, Jesus was called habitually "a Nazarene" — a 
name of ignominy — and so he fulfilled the prediction, " He is 
•'despised and rejected of men; He was despised, and we 
" esteemed him not :" but so did he not fulfil the prophecy, 
" He shall be called a Nazarene," for there is no such pre- 
diction in the whole voliune of the prophets. What then ? Is 
it conceivable that Matthew made a mistake in quoting the 
Old Testament? We answer that it is quite obvious that, 
whoever wrote our present Greek " Gospel according to 
Matthew," made a mistake here, just as he manifests either 
want of care or want of knowledge when, in a subsequent part 
of his narrative,* he writes, " Then was fulfilled that which 
" was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying. And they took 
" the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, 
"whom they of the children of Israel did value; and gave 
" them for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me." Now, 
in the book of Zechariah-J- you may find words somewhat like 
these which Matthew quotes ; but in all the writings of 
Jeremiah, fi:om whom the evangelist declares them to be a 
quotation, the reader wiU find no such passage. In these 

• Matthew xxvU. 9. t Zechariah xi. 12, 18. 
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verses, then, we see two plain errors in Matthew's gospel; 
and, if there were no other mistake in all the Bible, this ought 
to prevent our calling Scripture infallible, that is, wholly free 
from all error. 



Section 5. — Hosed s words^ " Out of Egypt have 1 called 

my Son" 

In his second chapter, Matthew says that Jesus dwelt in 
Egypt for a time, " that " {hina in the Greek, which signifies, 
in order that) " it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the 
"Lord by the prophet, saying. Out of Egypt have I called my 
" son." Now, if the reader will refer to the prophet Hosea,* 
he will find that it is of Israel, and not of Jesus, that this 
prophecy was written ; so that here again, if the grammatical 
meaning of words is to be of any force in their interpretation, 
there is a hopeless discrepancy between Hosea's real utterance, 
and that which Matthew represents him as having uttered. 
Indeed, it is well known to every scholar, and it can hardly 
be denied by any man whose prejudices have not blinded his 
perceptions or robbed him of his honesty, that a large portion 
of the quotations made in the New Testament from the Jewish 
Scriptures, are quoted in a whoUy different signification from 
that in which they were originally written. In each of these 
misquotations there is, at least, a grammatical error, such as 
is quite irreconcilable with the idea of Inspirational infalli- 
bility. 

Section 6. — Comparison of the Two Narratives of the 

Temptation of Christ. 

The next point to be noticed by us, is the account of Our 
Lord's temptation, as it stands in two of the Gospel histories. 



1, Mattliew says, — "When the 
tempter came to" Jesus, lie urged him 
to cuange the stones into bread. 

2, Matthew says, — '* Then the devil 
taketh him up into the holy city'* and 
nrgedi him to cast himself down from 
a pinnacle of the temple. 

8. Matthew says, — "Again the 
devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain," and asketh worship 
from him on the con(Ution of universal 
dominion. 



1. Luke says, — "When forty days 
were ended" the devil urged Jesus to 
change stones into bread. 

2. Luke says, — " And the devil, 
taking him up into a high mountam,'* 
asketh worship from him on the con- 
dition of universal dominion. 

8. Luke says, — "And he brought 
him to Jerusalem, and set him on a 
pinnacle of the temple," and urged him 
to cast himself down. 



* Hosea zi. 1. 
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Now, it is obvious that the last of the three temptations in 
Matthew's history is the second in Luke's history. Both of 
these arrangements cannot be right. How may we know 
which is the true order of the temptations ? Matthew, in his 
narrative, marks each of the temptations by an expression of 
time. Thus he says, " Then the devil" did so and so ; and, 
" Again the devil " did so and so. Thus Matthew asserts the 
exactness of his arrangement. Luke merely connects the 
temptations by the conjunctive word "And;'' but then this 
conjunction does, in a serious narrative, of itself sufficientiy 
indicate the order of succession. Besides, Luke, in his preface, 
tells Theophilus that it is one of the special objects of his 
gospel "to write unto him in order^^ fkathexes — ^in the order 
of their succession) those things in which he had been (cate- 
chetically) instructed. In this way both Matthew and Luke 
claim for themselves accuracy in the order of their differently- 
arranged histories. Which is right we cannot ascertain ; 
but one must be wrong: and so this passage is another 
testimony of the Bible against its own supposed infallibility. 

But the history of the temptation illustrates our argument 
in another way. Both Matthew and Luke profess to give us 
the exact dialogue — the very words which passed between 
Jesus and the devil. Both the evangelists introduce the 
several portions of the dialogue by the phrase " Jesus saith 
unto him," or, " the devil saith unto him." Now, in a dialogue 
so recorded, if the book containing it be wholly free from all 
error — ^that is, be infallible — there should be no difference be- 
tween the sets of words which the speakers are represented 
as uttering. Let us then see, in this particular, what testi- 
mony the Bible bears of itself. 

The dialogue between Jesus and Satan is given thus : 



By Matthew. 



By Luke. 



Satan, — If thou be the Son of God, Satan, — If thou be the Son of God, 



command tliat these stones be made 
bread . 

Jesus, — It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word 
ih€U proceedeth out of the mouth of Ood . 

Satan,— If thou be the Son of God, 
east thvself down ; for it is written, He 
shall give his angels charge concerning 
thee, and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy 
foot against a stone . 



command this stone that it be made 
bread, 

Jesus,— It is written. That man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every 
word of God, 

Satan, — If thou be the Son of God 
cast thyself down from hence ; for it is 
written. He shall give his angels charge 
over thee to keep thee^ and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone. 
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Bt Matthew. 

Jesus, — It is written again, Thon 
tbalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 

Satan, — All these things will I give 
thee if thou Ytili JaU down and worship 
zne. 



Je6US, — Get thee hence, Satan ; for 
it is written, Thou shalt worship the 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve, 



Bt Lukb. 

Jesus, — ^It is said, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord th^ God. 

Satan, — All this power will I give 
thee, and the glory of them ; Jb^ ^^ ** 
delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I 
will I give it. If thou, thereforef wilt 
worship me, all shall be thine, 

Jesus,— Get thee behind me, Satan ; 
for it is written. Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve. 

This dialogue shows that the two evangelists, both pro- 
fessing to give the " ipsissima verba" of Jesus and of Satan, 
not only vary the expressions of the dialogue; but either 
Matthew omits, or Luke adds, the important idea in Satan's 
last speech, that the powers of the world had been delivered 
to Satan, and to whomsoever he would he gave them. Apart, 
then, from the order of arranging the temptations, there are 
discrepancies of word and thought in this dialogue, which 
forbid our believing the records of both Matthew and Luke to 
be free from all error. Which evangelist may be the more 
correct, it is not for us to say ; but whichever of them be in 
error, as one certainly must be, the idea of Lispirational infal- 
Hbility is rendered alike untenable. 



Section 7. — Frequent Discrepancies in Recording the Words 
said to have been Spoken or Written on any given occasion. 

Nor is it only in this case that such discrepancies manifest 
themselves to the careful observer. In almost every instance 
where two or more evangelists record the same conversation, 
the various interlocutors are represented as saying the exact 
words written ; and yet the several accounts of their words 
differ remarkably. The sermon on the Mount occupies three 
long chapters* in Matthew's history ; but it is condensed into 
twenty-nine verses and a half in the sixth chapter of Luke : 
and yet there are one or two points introduced into this shorter 
statement of the sermon, which have no place in the longer 
statement. 



A. — ^Example of such Discrepancies in the Sufekscbiftion 

OF the cross. 

The four evangelists all tell us the words that were written 

• Matthew v. vl. viL 
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in Hebrew, in Greek, and in Latin, as a superscription on Our 
Blessed Master's cross ; and yet it is demonstrably true that 
no two of them agree in their accounts even of these words. 
They stand thus : — 

" This is Jesus, the King of the Jews." — Matt, xxvii. 37. 

" The King of the Jews."— Mark xv. 26. 

" This is the King of the Jews." — Luke xxiii. 38. 

" Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews." — John xix. 19. 

Whichever of these four superscriptions may be regarded 
by any reader as the real one, the other three must be acknow- 
ledged as just so many manifestations of error in Scripture ; 
and acccordingly, as so many testimonies borne by the Holy 
Book itself to the effect, that there is in it neither mark of 
collusion nor sign of infallibility. 



B. — ^Example of such Discrepancies in Peter's Denuls. 

Another remarkable illustration of this argument is to be 
foimd in the narrative of Peter's denying his Lord, as it is 
recorded by the Four Evangelists. The discrepancy in this 
case has been felt to be so unquestionable, that some of the 
Harmonists — ^if not all — have been fain to represent the four 
predictions of that denial as having been uttered on three dif- 
ferent occasions. Matthew and Mark, Mr. Gresswell thinks,* 
record the same prediction ; and we shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with observing the discrepancies in their narratives, 
without insisting on what seems to us highly probable — 
namely, that the variously-expressed predictions of this denial, 
in Luke and John, also point to the same utterance of Jesus. 
Now, if the reader examine this matter, he will find that, 
according to Matthew, our Lord's words were, " Verily I say 
" unto thee, that this night, before the cock crow thou shalt 
" deny me thrice ;" whilst, according to Mark, Our Saviour's 
words on this same occasion were, " Verily I say unto thee, 
" that this day, even this night, before the cock crow ttvice^ 
" thou shalt deny me thrice." 'Thus far we have no evidence 
of infallible exactness and unfailing agreement in these two 
acknowledged records of the same words. But we proceed to 
notice the fourfold narrative of the sad accomplishment of this 
denial of Jesus. 

• £. g.— Vide Gressweirs Disa., vol, iiu, p. 193. 
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In the first denial^ a damsel is represented by each evange- 
list as saying — 

Matt, xxvn, Mark xrv. Luke xxn. 



Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Ga- 
lilee. 



Thou also wast 
with Jesus of Na- 
zareth. 



This man was 
also with him. 



Peter is represented as saying in reply — 



I know not what 
thou savest. 



I know not, nei- 
ther understand I 
what thou sayest. 



Woman, I know 
him not. 



John xviii. 

Art not thou 
also one of this 
man's disciples? 



I am not. 



At this point Mark alone adds, " and the cock crew." 
In the second denial the several narratives run thus — 



Another maid 
taid, This fellow 
was also with Je- 
sus of Nazareth. 



A maid said 
again, This is one 
of them. 



Another (heU* 
ros, another man) 
said, Thou art al»o 
of them. 



The bj-standers 
said, Art not thou 
also one of his dis- 
ciples? 



Here it is observable again that no two evangelists give tlie 
challenge, which is supposed to have elicited but one reply, in 
the same words. Peter's second denial stands thus — 



Again he denied 
with an oath, I do 
not know the man. 



And he denied it 
again. 



And Peter said, 
Jfarij I am not. 



He denied it, and 
said, I am not. 



Matthew alone speaks of the oath used in this answer. Three 
of the evangelists put widely different answers into the mouth 
of Peter; and Luke, who represented the question on this 
occasion as having been put by a man, makes Peter employ 
the term " Man 1" with emphasis in his reply. 
The third challenge in each gospel stands thus — 



The by-standers 
8gy, Surely thou 
also art one of 
them ; for thy 
spech bewrayeth 
thee. 



The by-standers 
say, Surely thou 
art one ot them ; 
for thou art a 
Galilean, and thy 
speech agreeth 
thereto. 



About one hour I One of the high 
after, another con- \ priest's servants 
fidently affirmed, i saith, Did not I see 
Of a truth, this - thee in the garden 
fellow also was | with him ? 
with him; for he is 
a Galilean. 



Thus various, again, are the records of the remarks which 
drew from Peter the third denial, to the effect — 



Then began he 
to curse and to 



swear, saying 



I 



know not the man. 



Hut he began to 
curse and to swear, 
saying, I know not 
this man of whom 
ye speak. 



Peter said, Man, 
I know not what 
thou sayest. 



Peter then 
nied again. 



de- 
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Here again, as in the two former denials, there is a wide 
discrepancy between Luke's answer and that recorded by 
Matthew and Mark. Not only does Luke say that Peter's 
brief denial was addressed to one particular man, but Luke 
adds, that "immediately, while Pet«r yet spake, the cock 
** crew, and the Lord turned and looked upon Peter." That 
sorrowing look of pitying, almost unreproving love, melted 
the denier's heart. Compunction and repentance were, ac- 
cording to this unmatched, exquisite narrative of St. Luke, so 
instantaneous, that there was no time for the cursing and 
swearing of which Matthew and Mark tell us, unless, indeed, 
the evangelists are here recording wholly different denials of 
Peter's. But, this idea once admitted, we shall be compelled 
to acknowledge at least ten different denials, for that is the 
number of distinct forms in which Peter's three denials stand 
recorded in the four gospels. As was to be expected, from 
what we have already seen, Matthew, Luke, and John record 
the first crowing of the cock after the third denial ; but Mark 
says this was the second time the cock had crowed. If Mark 
be right in this assertion, what becomes of the other evan- 
gelists' words, " The cock shall not crow, till thou hast 
"denied me thrice?" If Mark be wrong in this matter, 
what becomes of inspirational infallibility ? If Mark, an in- 
spired Bible writer, might err in this instance, why may not 
he, or any other sacred penman, have erred in recording any 
most important doctrine, even as they differ in their records 
of the words of institution in the Lord's supper, and as they 
widely and most perplexingly differ in their accounts of 
Christ's several appearances after his resurrection? These 
fourfold narratives are evidently not the dictation of an infal- 
lible Spirit, however much they may be the compositions of 
four honest early Christian men, in whom the promised Spirit 
of their Master was powerfully carrying on His glorious work 
of enlightenment and sanctification. 



C. — Tab Census op David, the Pubchase of Aceldama, the 
Hour of the Crucifixion, and the Numbers of the Plague- 
Stricken, ABE further Illustrations of such Inaccu- 
racies. 

These discrepancies, which mark all honest contemporary 
records, and which thoroughly evince the fallibility of man, 

D 
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may be multiplied to a great extent by any diligent student 
who will peruse such works as Strauss's Life of Jesus, or De 
Wette's Introduction to the Bible. 

Such a reader may observe, and should reflect upon the 
fact, that the Book of Samuel tells us (2 Samuel xxiv. 9) that 
the result of David's famous nimibering of the people was, 
that "Joab gave up the sum;" "and there were in Israel 
" 800,000 valiant men that drew the sword ; and the men of 
" Judah were 500,000 men." This seems a marvellous army, 
1,300,000 soldiers, for a territory less than two himdred miles 
long by a hundred miles broad. But what is our amazement 
when we find the book of Chronicles (1 Chron, xxi. 5) giving 
the result of the same census as, besides the men of Levi and 
Benjamin, 1,100,000 soldiers in Israel, and 470,000 soldiers in 
Judah ; /. e., 1,570,000 soldiers fi-om Palestine alone ! 

Such a reader will find that there are two accounts of what 
gave to the field of blood its name of horror, " Aceldama." 
On the one hand, Matthew* tells us that the field was so 
called because, after Judas, the traitor, had cast the price of 
his treachery down in the temple and had gone and hanged 
himself, the chief priests bought with that head-money the 
potter's field to bury strangers in. On the other hand, Peter, 
in the book of the Acts,-j- says, that Judas " purchased a field 
" with the reward of iniquity ; and, felling headlong, he burst 
" asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out." 

A careftd student may observe that the evangelist Mark 
says, J "it was the third hour" (that is, 9 a.m.), "and they 
"crucified" Jesus; whereas the beloved disciple,? in his 
account of his Master's trial and death, says, that as late as 
" the sixth hour" (that is, at our mid-day) Jesus was yet before 
the judgment-seat of Pilate, and that weak, time-serving judge 
was still writhing under the dread of condemning " that just 
"man." II 

Or, again, such a student will observe that, in a certain 
plague, the book of NumbersIT gives 24,000 as the multitude 
who fell ; whereas Paul, writing to the Corinthians about the 
same plague, states the victims as 23,000. 

♦ Matt, xxvii. 3, Ac, t Acts i. 18, J Mark xv. 26. § John xix. 14. 

II Within the last few years, an ingenious, but, as we think, most far-fetched 
attempt has been made to remove this discrepancy by alleging that John counts 
his hours from midnight, and not from stmiue and sunset (6 ajn, and 6 pjn.), 
as do the other New Testament writers. 

^ Numbers xxv, 9, 
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Section 8. — The People^ Learned and Urdeamedj art 

noticing these Discrepancies. 

That there are in Soriptnre these, and a hundred other 
discrepancies, amounting sometimes to positive and irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, is 'what every careful student cannot 
fedl to discover — ^what every reader of general literature has 
pointed out to him' in Home's Introduction to the Scriptures, 
and in many other common books of so-called Christian evi- 
dences, if, indeed, he does not read of these and other dis- 
crepancies in the powerful, bold, and self-sacrificing language 
of Theodore Parker and Francis Newman ; and this, too, is 
what multitudes even of our labouring and mechanical classes 
are devouring in the lectures and publications of men like 
Messrs. Holyoake, Barker, and their coadjutors in '' Secularism/' 

In vast numbers of cases, alternative questions may be 
proposed — Did 23,000 die in the plague, or was it 24,000 ? 
Was the Saviour crucified at nine in the morning, or was he 
still on trial at mid-day ? Did Judas buy the Aceldama, or 
were the chief priests ite purchasers ? Did the cock crow once 
before Peter's two last denials, and is Mark right, or did the 
cock not crow at all till after Peter's three denials, and is 
Mark wrong? Alternative questions may thus be readily 
framed by the score; and whichever alternative the reader 
accepts, liie Bible alike denies ite own inSsLllibility. In all such 
alternative questions, the conviction on our mind is, that one or 
other of the inspired penmen was, in each case, mistaken; 
and, on whichever side the error may have been, the supposed 
infallibility of the Bible is equally disproved* 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EXISTENCE OF SUCH SCRIPTURAL ERRORS BECOONISEU BY THE 

LEARNED AND THE riOUS. 



Section 1. — Forced Harmonies abandoned, and the Truth 

confessed. 

We know that there are devices by which it is possible to 
fence with these errors in the history of Holy Writ ; but, for 
ourselves, we have too often felt, as we were using them, that 
our heart misgave us lest, instead of the sword of the Spirit, 
which is every soul-touching word of Gk)d, we might be 
holding a lie in our right hand. For ourselves, we have 
endured too much bitter anguish in this matter to doubt that 
the unsatisfactory apologies of well-meaning Christians, whose 
wish it is to defend what they suppose to be " the faith," have 
repelled many an anxious inquirer, and driven many an earnest 
heart into the bleak inhospitalities of imbelief. But truth is 
verily great ; and although the popular mind — alike of believ- 
ers on the one side, and of unbelievers on the other — ^is still 
far removed from logical and true views on the grand subject 
of Inspiration, yet there has been progress in the right direc- 
tion; so that the intelligent Christian apologist of the present 
day, concedes to his opponent many a point which, erewhile, 
it was thought wise to hold stoutly by in spite of difficulty 
and imreasonableness. 



Section 2. — The Opinions of several Learned and Eminent 

Divines, 

A. — The Opinion op Neander. 

Hear on this subject the words of that Neander, who, as 
one of the foremost scholars, thinkers, and theologians even of 
Germany, and as, at the same time, a man of blameless holi- 
ness in the eyes of his fellow-men, was chosen by the King of 
Prussia to reply to the great sceptical work of Strauss on the 
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Life of Jesus. It is in opening Ms vindication of an historical 
basis for the religion of Christ, as opposed to the mythical 
theory of his learned adversary, that Neander writes — * 

" It must be regarded as one of the greatest boons which 
** the purifying process of Protestant theology in Germany has 
" conferred upon fJEiith, as well as science, that the old mechani- 
" cal view of Inspiration has been so generally abandoned. 
" That doctrine, and the forced harmonies to which it led, 
** demanded a clerk-like accuracy in the evangelical accounts, 
**and could not admit even tiie slightest contradiction in 
" them ; but we are now no longer compelled to have recourse 
"to subtilties against which our sense of truth rebels. In 
" studying the historical connexion of our Saviour's life and 
"actions by the application of an unfettered criticism, we 
" reach a deeper sense in many of his sayings than the bonds 
*'of the old dogmatism would have allowed." These words 
from the Christian apologist, Neander, folly confirm the view 
of Inspirational infallibility which we have so far taken, and 
they are in entire accordance with all which we have still to 
put forward on this subject. 



B. — The Opinion op Bishop Buenet. 

Lest the "old"-ness, which Neander ascribes to the 
opinions that he and we alike oppose, should mislead any 
reader into the idea that our teaching is a novelty among 
those who call themselves Christians, we extract the following 
remarkable words from Bishop Burnet's observations on the 
Ninth Article :-|- — " When an argument is brought in Scripture 
" to prove another thing by, though we are bound to acknow- 
" ledge the conclusion, yet we are not always sure of the 
" premises, for they are often fotmded upon received opinions." 
Thus inconsistentiy did the old Bishop of Salisbury believe 
the conclusions of Scripture arguments infallible, while he 
admitted that parts of Scripture — namely, the premises of its 
arguments — were fallible, and might not be binding on us. 
What is new, in our views on Inspiration, is not their matter 
or their existence — ^but the clear acknowledging of them to 
oneself, and the candid avowal of them to other men. 

* English translation of Keander's Life of Christ, page 8, Bohn's edition, 
1861. 

t Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, Oxford edition, 1814, p, 167, 
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C— The Opinion of Professor Tholuck. 

The truth of this statement will be sufficiently apparent to 
any reader who is moderately acquainted with the history of 
theology, or who will peruse two short articles of Professor 
Tholuck's, which were translated in the July and August 
numbers of " Evangelical Christendom" in 1850.* 

Thus we believe that great progress has of late years been 
made, not in di8C0Yerin| new tilth relative to Inspiration, 
but in the clearer perception and more open avowal of old 
truth, the existence of which has been always suspected, and 
sometimes manifestly felt, but which has been too long feared 
and suppressed. As evidence of this progress, we can adduce 
from the writings of four living and most enlightened English 
prelates, words which, even now, some well-meaning Chris- 
tians, whose intellects are of slow-marching power, reprehend; 
but which, seventy years ago, would have been censured on 
all sides as little or nothing less than what Tom Paine or 
Voltaire wanted. 



D. — The Opinion op Bishop Hinds (Norwich). 

Thus the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, in the midst of 
much which is in accordance with the popular notion that 
Inspiration has made the Bible infallible, writes in the follow- 
ing terms :— -J- 

" To religious instruction of whatever kind is confined the 
" Scriptural character of Scripture — the agency of the Holy 
" Spirit." * * * * " It is not therefore truth of all kind& 
" that the Bible was inspired to teach, but only such truth as 
" tends to religious edification ; and the Bible is consequently 
" infallible as far as regards this, and this alone." ♦ * * 
" Accordingly, if we wish to determine the authority of any 
" assertion or direction in Scripture, the rule which Scripture 
" itself furnishes is, that, as far as it is religious instructioB, it 
" is infallible ; as far as it is not, its authority is that which 
" attaches to the work of an honest and sincere author, and 
" varies according to his individual circumstances, and the 
" circumstances of the country and age in which he wrote." 

* Published by Partridge and Oakey, London, 
t Hinds on Inspiration, pp. 151, 152. Fellowes, London, 1881. 
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E. — The Opinion of Archbishop Whatelt (Dublin). 

One of the most ingemoufi and instractive of modem writers, 
Dr. Whately, the present Archbishop of Dublin, is not sparse 
in his commendations of Bishop Hinds' works in general^ and 
of the volume on Inspiration in particular; and the Archbishop 
himself writes :—♦ 

^^In matters, indeed, unconnected with religion, such as 
" points of history, or natural philosophy, a writer who pro- 
^' fesses (as the Apostles do) to be communicating a divine 
" revelation, imparted to him through the means of miracles, 
" may be as liable to error as other men, without any dis- 
'^ paragement to his pretensions ; but if we reject as feilse any 
^^part of the religion which he professes himself divinely sent 
*' to teach, we cannot, consistently, believe but that his preten- 
'* sions are either an imposture or a delusion, and that he is 
" whoUy unworthy of credit.*' 

We do not see the force of the last part of the Archbishop's 
assertion. It is at least conceivable that a man might have 
his attention drawn to a revelation by its miracles. He might 
feel himself indubitably sent by God to teach that religion 
which had been so imparted to him through the means of 
miracles ; and yet he might, from a &kilure of perception or of 
memory, or from other causes, err in his mode of teaching a 
religion so imparted to him, and which he was so sent to 
teach. Thus Peter, though he was divinely sent to teach a 
religion miraculously imparted to him, was manifestly in error 
— and that religious error too— when, at Antioch, Paul "with- 
'^ stood him to the face, because he was to be blamed" for 
" not walking uprightly, according to the truth of the Gk)spel," 
and for '' compdUng the Oentiles to live as do the Jews J* On 
these grounds, we entirely dissent from the latter part of this 
quotation from Dr. Whately, which we have thought it fair to 
give in its entirety, lest we should seem to suppress that 
which a man so worthy of respect had written against the 
very views that we uphold. In a subsequent part of our 
inquiry, the supposed connexion between Miracles and In- 
spirational Infallibility will come properly under our notice. 
Here we would simply direct attention to the fact, that, at 
least in matters of history or natural philosophy. Bishops 
Hinds and Whately are agreed that the Bible is feJlible. 

* Whatel/s Sermons on the principal Christian Festivals, &c., p. 90; Note to 
the Sermon <m the Apostle Thomas ; Third Edition. J. W. Parkenr, London, 1854. 
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F. — The Opinion op another living English Bishop. 

The learned and Right Reverend Translator* of " Schleier- 
" macher's Critical Essay on St. Luke," writes thus, in page 
15 of his Introduction to that work: — "As the more rigid 
** theory of Inspiration was abandoned by the learned on ac- 
" count of the insuperable difficulties opposed to it by the 
" discrepancies found in the Gospels; so these same discre- 
" pancies compel us to admit, that the superintending control 
" of the Spirit was not exerted to exempt the sacred writers 
" altogether from errors and inadvertencies." 

These are most weighty words, and they come from a writer 
than whom none is more competent to express an opinion. 
This passage points to three different truths : — 

1st. — The difficulties in the way of a rigid theory of inspi- 
ration are insuperable. 

2nd. — These difficulties show that Scripture is not wholly 
exempt from error — ^that is, is not infallible. 

3rd. — The learned have abandoned a rigid theory of inspira- 
tion, and have been compelled to admit that Scripture is in 
some measure fallible. 

The Right Reverend Prelate from whom we quote does not 
fix limits to Scriptural fallibility, as the Archbishop of Dublin 
and the Bishop of Norwich do. But we do not Wish to state 
the case at all over-strainedly ; and so we will suppose that 
these three prelates go no further than acknowledging that, 
while the religious teaching of Scripture is infallible, the 
historical, the philosophical, and generally, the non-religious 
information of the Bible, is honestly but fallibly given. Thus, 
then, these prelates do not assert the Bible to be an infallible 
book, or a book whose teaching is wholly free fix)m error ; but 
they maintain that the Bible is a book which contains fallible 
portions and infallible portions. It is not an infallible book ; 
but there is something infallible in it. 

Surely the line between the fallible and the infallible in 
Scripture should be very clearly and strongly marked ; and 
the truly amiable Bishop of Norwich thinks it is so. " When, 
"for example," he says (page 152 of his work on Inspiration), 

* If the reader should be at a loss to know who this " Translator^ is, we may 
refer him to a statement made in Home's Introduction to the Bible, voL v. p. 
362, ninth edition. Mr. Home's statement is repeated in very many tolerably 
well-isnown books, and has never, so far as we are aware, been contradicted by 
the liisUop or his friends. 
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'^ Moses, in relating the history of the Creation, speaks of the 
'* snn being set in the firmament, his authority for the astro- 
" nomical truth is only human ; the religious truth involved 
^* in it is, that God created and appointed the sun its sphere ; 
^^ and in this the authority of Moses is infallible." Dr. Hinds 
gives several other illustrations, to show how clear the dis- 
tinction is between the religious and infallible on the one 
hand, and the non-religious and only human or Mlible on the 
other. But if this notion of the falHble and the inMlible be 
correct, it admits of wide application indeed. Not merely when 
the sun stood still at Joshua's bidding — ^not merely when the 
dumb ass rebuked the obstinacy of the prophet — ^not merely 
when Ezekiel lay on his left side 390 days, and then on his 
right side 40 days, may we say the historical truth of these 
narratives rests on &Jlible human evidence ; and it is only the 
religious truth involved in them which, in each case, is in- 
fallible. Not only may we say thus : we may go much further, 
and say consistently with the principle of the Bishop, that in 
the whole Old Testament account of the Creation, llie Patri- 
archal Age, and the Jewish Nation, and similarly in the whole 
New Testament description of the Birth, Life, Death, Bes.ur- 
rection, and Ascension of Our Lord, the " authority for the 
" historical truth is only human ; the religious truth involved 
" in it is," that Qtod is love and that He will have all men to be 
saved; " and in this the authority of the Bible " is inMlible." 
The author and approver of liiese ideas are surely too clear 
thinkers and too good logicians not to have seen the whole 
width and breadth in which this principle for distinguishing 
between the fallible and the infallible in Holy Writ would 
apply. Thus entirely, then, do Bishops Whately, Hinds, and 
anoliier, agree with us, that the Bible is not an infiaUible 
book, however holy, true, and profitable we may all thankfully 
acknowledge it to be. 



G. — The Opiniox of Bishop Hampden (Hebefobd). 

But we undertook to adduce the testimony on this subject 
of a fourth Hving and most learned prelate. In his Bampton 
Lectures,* which have been too little read and too shamefully 

•* Dr. Hampden's Bampton Lectures. Third Edition, pp. 801, 302. Publishers, 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Go. 
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slandered, Dr. Hampden, tiie present Bishop of Hereford, after 
showing the difference by which Morality, the science of 
Ethics, is distinguished &om Eeligion, proceeds to write thus, 
— " Christianity, in fact, leaves Ethical science, as such, pre- 
" cisely where it fonnd it; all the duties which Ethical science 
"prescribes remain on their own footing, not altered or 
"weakened, but affirmed and strengthened, by the association 
" of BeHgion. And, so independent is the science of Ethics 
" of the support and the ennobling which it received from 
" Beligion, that it would be nothing strange or objectionable 
" in a revelation, were we to find embodied in its language 
" much of the false Ethical Philosophy which systems may 
" have established. This, I conceive, would appear to those 
" who bear in mind the real distinctness of Beligion and Moral 
" Science, nothing more objectionable than the admission into 
" the sacred volume of descriptions involying false theories of 
" Natural Philosophy." 

These words of Dr. Hampden's recognise errors in Natural 
Philosophy as having a place in Scripture, just as his right 
reverend brothers had recognised errors in the Bible on sub- 
jects not strictly religious. But the Bishop of Hereford, in 
the eloquent expression of his deep yet transparent thought, 
advances even a step &xther than his brothers on the bench 
have ventured. He is of opinion that there may possibly be 
errors in Scripture on points of morality. " It would be no- 
" thing strange or objectionable in a Revelation" — (Query, 
does the Bible profess itself to be " a Revelation ?" Does it 
not rather purport to be the human record of a divine revela- 
tion ? but, even in a Revelation, Bishop Hampden would deem 
it nothing strange or objectionable) — " were we to find em- 
'* bodied in its language much of the false ethical philosophy 
" which systems may have established." Thus, for example, 
when Abraham and Isaac and Jacob are untruthful them- 
selves, or teach their wives untruthfulness, and the Bible 
praises them for their general conduct, and represents the 
Deity as miraculously favouring those patriarchs, but does not 
distinctly reprehend their untruthfulness — ^when the Israelites 
think that, under any circumstances, it can be morally right 
for them to slay the women and chilrlren of the Canaanites, 
and the Old Testament rather approves of this their thought 
than otherwise — or when Abraham is led to believe that child- 
sacrifice can be morally right, and the ethical eiror of this 
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belief is not shown to him — in these and manj snch oases, as 
in the histories of Samson, Jephtha, David, and Solomon, there 
may, on Dr. Hampden's principle, be embodied in the language 
of Scriptnre muck of the feklse ethical philosophy which systems 
may have established. 



Section 3. — These Writers own to Scriptural Errors in every- 
thing except ReligionM 

So then, according to the confessions of eminent and right 
reverend rulers and overseers of the English Established 
Church, there may be errors of science, of history, and of 
morality in the Bible ; but still the idea of Scriptural Iiifalli- 
bility, on matters of religion, must be maintained. Now, 
" the learned" few may be able to perceive the nice distinc- 
tions between the religious, and therefore infallible sections 
of the Bible, as contrasted with its non-religious, and there- 
fore fsiUible sections or meanings ; but the unlearned many 
will surely not be able to perceive distinctly these shades of 
difference. 

K, on the ground of these recognised and palpable errors in 
the science, history, and morality of Scripture, our bishops 
had said clearly and intelligibly, that the Bible was, however 
excellent, yet a fiJlible book, we should have admired their 
clear-sightedness and their courage even more than we now 
do ; but, as it is, our ecclesiastical rulers seem to confess a 
great psurf of the truth, and then to stop short, and suddenly 
uphold the idea of religious infieJlibility being in a fallible 
book. We see the meaning of this distinction, and we can 
sympathize with the natural timidity — ^we would rather say, 
the reverential awe— of these dignitaries ; but we cannot help 
fearing that in the case of a religion which, like the popular 
conception of Christianity, has its doctrines based for the most 
part on historical fieusts, the opinions advanced by these learned 
and truly venerable men deal with the sacred terms *' In- 
spiration" and " Infallibility," in a manner likely to be most 
injurious to the religious truthfulness and the Christian faith 
of ordinary intellects ; and for ourselves, we, as part of the 
xmleamed many, are ready to exclaim — Oh I enviable logical 
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perception, never to confound morality with religion! and 
never to doubt the mysteries of the faith, whilst all the nar- 
ratives of facts, on which those mysteries are based, are 
avowedly open to criticism and disbelief I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ABE TIIEBE NO RELIGIOUS EBRORS IN H0L7 WRIT ? 



We cannot blame these prelates for their acknowledgments as 
to the partial fallibility of Scripture ; for we have seen in the 
Bible itself abnndaDt reasons which compel ns to agi^e in 
their confessions. The question however, still remains, as to 
whether the sacred volume is infallible in its reUgiou8 teaching. 
When one has shown a Bomanist that Popes, and Councils, 
and Churches have erred, and therefore cannot be infallible, 
the constant rejoinder is — " We never said they were wholly 
" infallible, but only we declare them to be infallible in their 
" official and regular teaching." Just so it too frequently is 
with the Protestant : one shows him that there are errors in 
the Bible, and therefore that the Bible cannot be infallible ; 
and he, by the mouths of his choicest spokesmen, rejoins, 
" We do not say the Bible is altogether infallible ; but we 
** assert that Holy Writ is infallible in its religious teaching.'^ 
Well, then, it is on this solemn question that, in the interests 
of truth, which we believe to be identical with the interests 
of Christianity, we are about to join issue with Dr. Hinds and 
his friends. 



Section 1. — Does the Bible permit us to regard its Religious 
Teotching as InspirationaUy Infallible f 

A. — The Histort op Jael. 

As a case in which it is not very easy (if at all possible) to 
separate the religious and the moral elements, let us look first 
at the history of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite. 

There had been a fierce battle between the long-oppressed 
but now victorious Israelites, and the discomfited hosts of 
Jabiu king of Hazor. Heber the Kenite was not an Israelite, 
and therefore was not necessarily one of the Canaanite's 
enemies. Nay, we are even told that " there was peace be- 
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'^ tween Jabin, the king of Hazor, and the houfie of Heber the 
'•'' Kenite/' Sisera, the captain of Jabin's host, was compelled 
to flee away, on foot, for his life. In the tent of the friendly 
Heber he was aflfectionately received, with all the hospitality 
of the East. Belying on the good faith of his hostess Jael, 
Heber's wife, Sisera composed himself to sleep. Then it was 
that, from some motive which is not distinctly assigned, but 
which appears to have been fear lest the long provoked 
Israelites should find her harbouring their' now vanquished 
oppressor, Jael stole upon the slumbering Sisera, and slew 
him by driving one of the tent nails into his forehead. Thus 
was she enabled, shortly afterwards, to gain credit for herself 
wiih the triumphant Jews, by showing the smitten chief to 
hiB pursuer, Barak. 

This whole transaction is recorded in the Bible in language 
worthy of the grandest tragedy ; and, moreover, an inspired 
prophetess, Deborah, who had foretold the manner of Sisera's 
death, chants the glory and the vengeance of the Canaanitish 
overthrow ; and in this chant she recounts the deed of Jael, 
and sings, "Blessed above women shall Jael, the wife of 
" Heber the Kenite, be ; blessed shall she be above women in 
" the tent.'' 

We must leave Dr. Hampden to draw the lines of demar- 
cation between the fallible morality and the infallible religion 
of this history and this teaching. For ourselves, we think it 
perilous to attempt teaching the purest religious principles by 
such questionable morality without designating the deed of 
Jael by its true name ; and we put it to every conscience 
which knows humanity, or has been enlightened by the New 
Testament, whether the true and proper name of this scrip- 
turally-approved deed be not treachery and murder most base, 
foul, and unnatural ? 



B. — Some of the Imprecations of Jeremuh, the Psalmist, and 

Paul. 

The too probable religious effects of this story appear in 
such passages as the following ; for instance — ^in Jeremiah's 
dreadful imprecation of Divine vengeance on his enemies ;* 

* Jeremiah xviii. 21-23. 
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or in Psalm cix. 6-20, including the words, " Let his children 
" be fatherless, and his wife a widow ; let his children be con- 
" tinually vagabonds and beg ; let them seek their bread also 
" out of deso&te places ; let the extortioner catch all that he 
" hath ; and let the strangers spoil his labour. Let there be 
" none to extend mercy tmto him ; neither let there be any to 
"favour his fiitherless children. * * Let the iniquity of 
" his fathers be remembered with the Lord ; and let not the 
" sin of his mother be blotted out:" or, in Psalm Iviii. 6-10, 
which concludes with the assurance, "The righteous shall 
" rejoice when he seeth the vengeance ; he shall wash his feet 
"in the blood of the wicked:" or, again, the too probable 
effects of teaching, which, on the principle that God's enemies 
are to perish, can approve a deed like that of Jael, are seen in 
such a prayer as that of Paul for the condemnation and punish- 
ment of his opponent: "Alexander the coppersmith did me 
" much evil ; the Lord reward him according to his works.*' 

Now, of liiese and the numerous other imprecations of the 
Bible, we shall only say that, in spirit as well as in letter, 
they are direct contradictions of Him who said, " Love your 
" enemies : bless them that curse you : pray for them which 
" despitefully use you and persecute you ;" and who, for his 
time-serving and unrighteous cruoifiers, prayed, saying — 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

Either the sinless one, our Lord and Saviour, must be in 
error in this his religious teaching of love and forgiveness, or 
Deborah, Jeremiah, the Psalmist, and Paul, must have been 
in error when they religiously — or rather, it should be said, 
irreligiously — exemplified and gloried in their vengeful wrath 
and dreadful imprecations against their enemies. Which of 
these two parties was at fault, no sane man will doubt ; but 
on whichever side the error be confessed, it is a direct testi- 
mony of Scripture itself against the idea that the Bible is 
in&Ilible, even in its moral and religious teaching. 



C. — The Jewish Belief (or Disbelief) of Man's Life in a 

FuTusE World, 

The question as to man's existence after death Dr. Hampden 
seems to regard as quite apart from morality, a purely religious 
question. Let us, tiierefore, consider how far the teaching of 
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Scripture, on this subject, is consistent, and so, possibly, 
infallible. Every one who has read Bishop Warburton's 
" Divine Legation of Moses," is aware that that ingenious and 
most learned writer represents it as one of the peculiarities by 
which Judaism is distinguished from Heathenism, that, whereas 
it was never attempted to rule any Heathen state without the 
sanction of future rewards which might be hoped for by the 
obedient, and future punishments which must be anticipated 
by the disobedient, the Jews were governed by Moses and his 
successors, without any reference to a future state, by the 
mere appeal to that wondrous dispensation of a special Provi- 
dence which imfailingly cast down the wicked, and so upheld 
the good that the righteous was never seen forsaken, nor his 
seed begging their bread. 

Such was Warburton's clever argument ; and, whether he 
was right or wrong, he has many wise Christian men in the 
present day who agree with his opinion, that in a considerable 
portion of the Old Testament there is no distinct doctrine of a 
future state. Such men prove that Job's words had manifest 
reference to his ftdl expectation, that he should find a physician 
to heal him, and restore him to health in this world. They 
show that the passages, generally adduced to prove that 
the Old Testament teaches the doctrine of a future state, 
require such a mode of interpretation as makes them refer 
to this life only ; and then they go on to demonstrate that 
there are many passages of the Jewish Scriptures which 
imply that pious Jews entertained a distinct disbelief of a future 
life. 

We are not ourselves prepared to assert that such a dis- 
belief attaches to all the ancient Hebrew writers : but we 
suppose that the least attention must convince any unblinded 
reader that there are not a few passages in the Old Testament 
which give plain and unmista^eable countenance to Bishop 
Warburton's argimxent. For instance, what is the teaching of 
the sixth Psalm? "Return, Lord, deliver my soul: oh, 
" save me for thy mercies' sake ; for in death there is no 
" remembrance of thee : in the grave who shall give thee 
" thanks ?' 

If any passage like this could be found in Aristotle, or in 
Plato, would it not be paraded as an irrefragable proof that 
the wisest heathens denied the immortality of the soul? 
Aristotle has left on record his beHef that, after death, human 
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souls are cognisant, at least in some degree, of their familj^s 
welfare or ill-fortune ; yet, because he has once spoken of death 
as " a sort of goal in our existence" (peras toy, that is, as a 
changing point, where one race is ended, and whence the 
start for a new life is to be made, therefore this saying of the 
great philosopher is handed about, among the ignorant, as a 
proof that Aristotle doubted whether death was not annihila- 
tion. What a godsend it would be for narrow-minded, truth- 
fearing theologians, if they had only found Psalm vi. 5 in 
Aristotle instead of in the Hagiographa I But, lest any should 
say that this verse from the Psalm refers merely to the body 
whilst it lies crumbling in the grave, and is so far from denying 
a future state of the soul's existence that it does not even 
question the doctrine of the body's resurrection, let us read 
the words of another Psalm, the eighty-eighth, " Lord, I have 
" called daily unto thee ; I have stretched out my hands unto 
" thee. Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? Shall the 
" dead arise and praise thee ? Shall thy loving kindness be 
" declared in the grave ? or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
'* Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? and thy righteous- 
" ness in the land of forgetfulness ?" 

There can, assuredly, be no reasonable dispute as to the 
doctrine of this Psalm. The dead are unconscious. No 
mystery is solved for them. The soul goes to no brighter 
realm of light. " The land of the hereafter" is " the dark" 
and the region of forgetfulness. Nor is there any prospect of 
an end to this state of things. There shall be no resurrection; 
for the dead shall not arise and praise God. 

Once more, let any reader see the practical effect of this 
teaching on the mind of a man eminent for his piety, at a time 
when he thought death was at hand. Hezekiah's life was 
miraculously prolonged for fifteen years ; but, before he heard 
that such a continuance of life was in the Divine will towards 
him, what had been Hezekiah's sentiments in the time of 
dangerous sickness? Isaiah tells us that those sentiments 
found utterance in such words as these, "I said, in the cutting 
"off of my days I shall go to the gates of the grave. I am 
" deprived of the residue of my years. I said, I shall not see 
" the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the living. I shall 
" behold man no more with the inhabitants of the world." 
***** " From day even to night wilt thou make an 
^^ end of me,*' • * » ♦ ^^Yor the grave cannot praise thee: 

E. 
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" death cannot celebrate thee: they that go down into the pit 
" cannot hope for thy truth** These and other similar words 
of despondency did the famous Hebrew monarch, Hezekiah, 
utter, when he feared that death was at hand to "make an end 
" of him." It is quite needless to prove, by quotation, that 
the New Testament Scriptures contradict these sombre views 
of death : they confessedly teach the immortality of the soul, 
and the resurrection of a glorified, spiritual body. 

Both these doctrines cannot be true. Either the despairing 
idea of annihilation must be true, and the hopeful thought of 
a better world wrong; or, the doctrine of immortality must be 
true, and the thought of annihilation fialse. Whichever alter- 
native is chosen, the notion of the Bible being an infallible 
teacher, even of religion, is alike contravened by Scripture 
itself. 



D. — The Apostouc Belief as to the Time of Cebist's Second 

Coming to Judge the World. 

There is another subject which, as being wholly unknown 
without the aid of revelation, and as professing to be a point 
in the Christian revelation, we presume that even Bishop 
Hampden would acknowledge to be a purely religious subject. 
Our allusion is to the second Messianic Advent, or the coming 
of God's anointed One to judgment. 

We are not about to discuss the question, whether the Old 
Testament writers were always happily exact in their antici- 
pations of the Christ. Our object is rather to ascertain whether 
the New Testament writings are infallible in their views on 
this one subject connected with Christianity. 

At the outset, it is not a little observable, that the sacred 
penmen represent our Lord as saying, at one time, that of the 
day and hour when the Lord shall come, knoweth no man ; 
no, not the angels of heaven ; neither the Son, but the Father 
only.* Whereas, at another moment, they tell us that the 
Saviour assured his followers that the fall of Jerusalem ; the 
coming of the Son of Man, with power and great glory, in such 
a way as that "all the tribes of the earth should see" Him;-|- 
and the gathering together of hia elect from the four winds, 

* Matt. xxiv. 36-42; Mark xiii. 32. f ^att. xxiy. 30, 31. 
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from the one end of heaven to the other — " all these things 
" shall be falfilied"* before the then existing generation should 
have passed away. 

Now, manifestly, all those things did not come to pass be- 
fore the apostolic generation had passed away ; and, therefore, 
unless any man is prepared to think our blessed Saviour liable 
to err, we must beUeve that in this, as in other demonstrable 
cases, the Evangelists slightly varied the form of what the Son 
of God had said ; and so, unintentionally, gave to our Lord's 
words a meaning which he did not intend they should bear, 
and in which they were not true. We are the more confirmed 
in this beUef, when we find, in the Gospels, contradictory 
reports of our Lord's teaching on this subject, such as those 
contrasted in the last paragraph. 

Proceeding from this point, it is clear that the New Testa- 
ment writings anticipated the day of the Lord, and the con- 
summation of all things, as an event which was to take place 
in the lifetime of many then upon earth. We can only pretend 
to give a few texts, as specimens, in proof of this assertion. 

Let the reader consider how often the expression "at hand," 
occurs in connexion with the idea of Christ's second coming 
to judge the world. Thus we read, " The night is far spent : 
" the day is at hand" (Rom. xiii. 11); and, " Let your modera- 
" tion be known unto all men: the Lord is at hand" (Phil, 
iv. 5); and, " If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
" let him be anathema maranatha," that is, anathema in the 
day of the Lord, which is at hand (1 Cor. xvi. 22); and " The 
" end of all things is at hand" (1 Pet. iv. 7); and, in the very 
last chapter of the book of Revelation (Rev. xxii. 10, 12), 
" The time is at hand." "Behold, I come quickly; my reward 
" is with me, to give every man according as his work shall 
" be." These passages, taken in connexion with the teaching 
of the gospel- writers, can leave no doubt in the mind of a 
reasonable man, as to the early period when the New Testa- 
ment writers expected the second advent of our Lord. Let it 
be remembered, too, that the words (in 2 Thess. ii. 2), " Be 
" not shaken in mind, nor be troubled ; neither by spirit, nor 
" by word, nor by letter, as from us, as that the day of Christ 
"is at hand," are by no means opposed to the numerous other 
passages abeady quoted. All that Paul here teaches is, tha^ 

• Matt. xxiv. 32 33. 
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the Thessalonians should not allow the momentary expecta- 
tion of Christ to interfere with their active duties, or their 
peace of mind. Indeed, if the first eight verses of this chapter 
be carefully read, it will be perceived that the upshot of what 
they state is this : There were at Thessalonica two contrary 
powers at work — there was a spirit of wickedness, called by 
the Apostle "the mystery of iniquity;" and there was, opposed 
to this, an influence (apparently an individual influence) for 
good, called by Paul, " he who now letteth until he be taken 
" out of the way." Upon the removal, by death or otherwise, 
of this good influence, Paul expected that the prime mover of 
the wickedness in Thessalonica, called by Paul "that wicked," 
would stand forth as the unblushing abettor of evil, glorying 
in all iniquity, and doing so even in the name of God : and 
then, in the lifetime of those who, in the Apostle's own day, 
were Hving at Thessalonica — then the day of the Lord should 
come to the overthrow of " that wicked, whom the Lord shall 
" consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy imih 
" the brightness of his coming.** Thus, this very passage, which 
seemed to postpone the day of the Lord, is itself an additional 
proof that Paul systematically taught, as part of his religious 
doctrine, that Christ's second coming was to be in the lifetime 
of the then present generation. 

To the same effect we find the Xew Testament writers tmder 
a firm conviction that they were living in " the last days." 
This is unmistakeably apparent in such passages as the fol- 
lowing: — " Christ was manifest in these last times for you" 
(1 Pet. i. 20); " It is the last time ; and, as ye have heard that 
" antichrist shall come, even now there are many antichrists; 
" whereby we know that it is the last time*^ (1 John ii. 18) ; 
" God hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son" (Heb. 
i. 2). But some may say that " the last days" was a well- 
known Hebrew appellation for the whole Messianic epoch. 
Such scholars may truly say that the last days, aC/Cordmg to 
Hebrew-christian parlance, set in when Jesus established his 
doctrine, and still continue, and wiU continue till the " end, 
" when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
" even the Father" (1 Cor. xv. 24). We readily grant that 
such was the Jewish custom in designating the Messianic 
dispensation ; but still we maintain that the New Testament 
writers believed that " the ends of the world were come upon 
"them" (1 Cor. x, 11) most literally; and, in support of this 
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our belief, we adduce one more passage in addition to those 
already referred to. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
enumerates a long catalogue of men who, in former genera- 
tions, " having all obtained a good report through faith, re- 
" oeived not the promise ; God having provided some better 
" thing for ixs, that they without us should not be made perfect.** 
Now, let the reader ask himself what meaning these last words 
can bear. What conceivable blessing or "promise" was there, 
connected with Christianity, which would have been exhausted 
before the Christian epoch, if its enjoyment had been com- 
menced by men in the days of Isaac, or Abraham, or earlier? 
What promise, connected with the gospel, fails to us, though 
it was made good in the first century ? Does not belief still, 
as ever, bring peace, and hope, and joy, and holiness, which 
constitute salvation? Does not Paul himself declare, that 
knowing Christ after the Spirit, as we do, is preferable to 
knowing him after the flesh, as he and his contemporaries 
had done? Of what promise have the bygone ages of 
Christianity robbed us ? In what respect are we losers be- 
cause Christian perfection began to be introduced into the 
world eighteen centuries ago? Nay, are we not manifold 
gainers by the accumulated blessings that are now in the 
world, by reason of the patient ministrations of the Spirit 
through all these centuries ? Similarly, what would the men 
of Paul's day have lost, if it had pleased God to fulfil his 
glorious promises at a day long anterior to their life ? What 
can be the meaning of " God having provided some better 
" thing for us, that the elders without us should not be made 
"perfect?" It has puzzled the commentators to attach an 
intelligible meaning to these words. Let our reader try; and 
if he find a difficulty in making any sense of the passage, even 
with the advantage of their commentaries, then let him re- 
member that the New Testament writers expected that the 
end of the world, and of the human race, was to be in the 
lifetime of Jesu's contemporaries. Hence they argued, if 
Jesus, the Messiah, had come one hundred years before our 
time, the world would, ere now^ have been destroyed — the 
judgment would have come — the coiiiplement of the human 
race would have be*en made up, and we should have lost the 
glorious privilege of rational existence and Christian hope. 
Thus they thought that God had done well for them in post- 
poning the coming of his Son till their day, because they felt 
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assured that the end was at hand, and that in fifty years, at 
the most, this world would be surceased. 

This doctrine of "the end" is prominent iand conspicuous in 
the New Testament. Its being inculcated in the sacred volume 
is another proof, from holy writ itself, that neither in religion 
nor in any other subject does the Bible permit us to regard its 
teaching as infallible. It would be easy to multiply such 
proofs. They will — as they always have done — present 
themselves in abundance to the attentive reader of the Bible. 
Henceforward we entreat our reader not to shut his eyes 
against the truth tf their existence — not to lay aside his 
reason — ^not to run the risk of corrupting his honest habits of 
thought, or weakening his powers of moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual discernment, by fencing with the verbal subtleties, 
by means of which it is attempted to " explain away" scrip- 
tural difficulties. K God had intended his blessed book to be 
infSallible, surely He would not have left on its every page the 
mark of fallibility. 

Besides, consider the arguments for the honesty of Scripture, 
which are derivable from tJiose discrepancies and contradictions 
which show the entire absence of anything like collusion among 
the sacred writers ; and, again, consider the argimient for the 
antiquity of Scripture from errors in the inspired volume, 
which mark the very age they come from. This error about 
" the end" is a strong evidence that all the New Testament 
books — except the second Epistle of Peter, of whose genuine- 
ness, every scholar knows, tiiere have always been more or 
less reasonable doubts — ^that every other New Testament 
writing was composed within a few years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, in a.d. 70. If the New Testament writers had 
composed their books long after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
would they not have been more reserved in expressing their 
belief that the end of the world was to be a near follower, if 
not a concomitant, of the overthrow of the Temple and the 
Holy City ? K the New Testament books had been written 
early in the second century, or even very late in the first, 
would they not, like the second Epistle of Peter, have alluded 
to men's amazement at the delay in the coming of the Lord? 
Would they not have been engaged, as part of Peter's second 
letter is, with pleading for more time in order to the fulfilling 
of the promise ? Thus, our opinions tend to strengthen the 
' >liever*s trust in God and Christ and the Holy Ghost ; for 
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they tend to show that the New Testament is a contempo- 
raneous, honestly written record of the events to which it 
alludes ; and, if the reader will only give a patient and 
thoughtfal perusal to the pages which are to follow, we are 
not without a hope that they may enable him more thankfully, 
piously, and intelligently to study both the Old and New 
Testaments. 



E. — Paul's Argument in 1 Coe. xt. 19, 32. 

We shall only further illustrate this part of our subject by 
drawing attention to what we regard as a strongly marked 
case of mixed moral and religious error in the writings of one 
who was a vigorous upholder of Inspiration, and a bright 
example of its glorious effects. It is in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and in the midst of an elaborate discussion of 
a most solemn religious subject, the resurrection of the dead, 
that the Apostle to the Gentiles puts forth the notion, " If in 
" this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
"most miserable ;" and " if, after the manner of men, I have 
*' fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if 
" the dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
"die." 

Now, let it be gravely and piously asked, what do these 
})assages state, and what do they teach? They state that, on 
the supposition of there being no compensation or reward in an 
after world, the persecuted life of a holy man — ^whose motto 
is, Overcome evil with good — ^is more unhappy than the 
existence of the most vicious or the most base, who escapes 
detection and flourishes in the sordid luxury of an imhallowed 
prosperity. They teach that, apart from the hope of reward 
and the dread of punishment, a Hfe like that of Sardanapalus, 
or of Tiberius at Capreae, is preferable to that of Paul. On 
these principles, men who, like the Sadducees, had no firm 
grasp of a belief in the spirit world, should have set them- 
selves to gratify their animal desires and propensities, and 
would only have been carrying out the maxim which became 
them as rational beings who were to end their existence after 
a while I But, surely, to do good and patientiy to endure, 
being buffeted for it, must always, under all circumstances 
that can be conceived, be a nobler and a happier course for 
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man, than to batten on the grossest enjoyment of vice, or to 
glide self-condemned and self-despised through life, amid the 
smiles of flatterers and the scorn of the discerning. And 
surely, too, Paul was no stranger to the satisfaction of being 
•" fully persuaded in his own mind/' Paul could depict the 
present torment of an evil conscience, and the bliss of a self- 
approving conscience was not unknown to him. Surely Paul 
Imew better than this, his hypothetical teaching. Surely he 
had not forgotten that the gain of a holy man, such as the 
Christian Paul himself was, was an hundredfold, in this life, 
whatever he had lost for truth and righteousness' sake, even 
though that gain were held in the midst of persecution. 
Paul assuredly knew, and habitually taught, better than this 
exceptional and conditional teaching which he wrote to the 
Corinthians. I^ however, you persist in supposing, contrary 
to and in spite of all evidence, that Paul's moral and religious 
doctrine, when written, was always infallible, then you involve 
yourself in the painful position of being compelled to maintain 
that, in the absence of hope for a fature world, the abomina- 
tions of a pampered profiinity are a wiser philosophy — ^if not a 
deeper piety — ^than bravely to endure affiction in the cause of 
such partial light and truth as man can see in this world. 
But, on the other hand, grant what all the history and all the 
science and much of the morality of the Bible do manifestly 
show — ^namely, that, even when holy men are under the 
purifying and exalting influence of the Spirit of God, they still 
are men, and therefore they and their writings still are fallible 
— grant this : and then, in these mournful utterances of the 
Apostle, you only find that even he was wellnigh overcome by 
evil, and for a moment was induced to write unadvisedly, 
when he laboured under the vexatious questioning, and op- 
posed the worldly-minded imbelief and want of spirituaUty, of 
those lucre-loving Corinthians. 



Section 2. — The Conclusion^ an Answer to the Questidn of this 

Book, 

Grant this, we say ; but in making this, as we think, in- 
evitable concession, and in remembering the very numerous 
and sometimes serious errors in Scripture, of which a few 
examples have been given in these pages, let us know that 
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we are solving the problem proposed to us. Let us look on 
our position and see that, whatever else and however excellent 
may be the meaning of Inspiration, we are foiteed by the bear- 
ings of truth, as witnessed to by the Bible itself^ to the (5on- 
clusion, that neither with reference to Science, History, 
Morality, nor Beligion, does the Bible permit us to regard its 
teaching as infallible, or free from all error. 



I 



BOOK 11. 



WHAT EEASON IS THEEE FOR EXPECTING THE BIBLE TO 

BE INFALLIBLE? 



INTRODUCTION. 

THE SELF-GONSISTENGT OF TRUTH, IN ITS BEARINGS ON THIS QUESTION. 

Having, in the preceding pages of this Essay, recognised the 
nntenableness of the popular belief that the Bible is, by its 
inspiration, guaranteed as an infallible book, let ns now proceed 
to examine the grounds on which this erroneous dogma is 
maintained. Painful, indeed, will be our mental struggle, if, 
with the evidence of facts alreawiy laid before us as contradict- 
ing the notion of Biblical infallibility, we shall discover that 
there is a strong array of countervailing testimony which goes 
in support of such infallibility ; for the task must then be 
undertaken, of weighing the monstrously opposed masses of 
evidence, in order to decide for ourselves on which side the 
existence of truth is indicated by a preponderance. The un- 
natural question would then arise — Must we be guided by our 
senses and our reason, which show us Scriptural inaccuracies 
and self-contradictions, and thereby witness that Scripture is 
not infallible? or, — Must we bow to an overwhelming pressure 
of authority, and, even at the risk of stultifying reason and 
bidding defiance to the senses, must we acknowledge an in- 
accurate and self-contradictory document to be infallible? 
Thus, if, on examination, we find the alleged proofs of inspi- 
rational infallibility to be at all as weighty as the evidence 
showing the presence of errors in the Bible is palpable, there 
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must lie before us, indeed, an agonizing — a maddening — 
conflict between the pious inclination ix) submit to religious* 
teaching, and the inevitable propensity to believe on convic- 
tion. If, on the other hand, however, the alleged proofs, 
which we are about to examine, should appear shsuiowy and 
unsubstantial, then our course of faith and of reason, with 
reference to Scriptural infallibility, will be plain. 

Thus, it is impossible to avoid feeling that, as truth is 
always consistent with itself, and as one unmistakeable part 
of truth has already shown us, by the facts of the case, that 
the Bible is not infallible, we shall probably find that there 
exists no valid reason for the popular expectation of infalli- 
bility in the inspired volmne. This feeling of anticipation, 
accompanied by a certain desire that we may be able to dis- 
cover plainly the self-consistency of truth, with reference to 
our present subject, is unavoidable; but, whatever may be the 
result of our inquiry, it is assuredly our duty to scrutinize the 
proofe in question very closely, and with a pious care propor- 
tioned to the importance and improbability attaching to the 
conclusion in which they are supposed to involve us. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

EXAMINATION OF THE AROUMENT FROM MIRACLES FOR 
INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY. 

The first point we shall examine is, the proof of inspira- 
tional infallibility, which, it is said, can be drawn from 
Miracles. 

At the outset, it is clear that a writing which records the 
narratives of miracnlous events is not thereby proved to be 
infallible. Those chronicles, for instance, which tell ns of 
Dunstan^s superhuman doings and sufferings, are not by any 
man supposed to be free from all admixture of error because 
they contain marvellous stories. Such chronicles may, indeed, 
be infallible; but, even to establish their credibility, they 
require all the more testimony, because they expect us to 
believe what is so unlike all that we have experienced. Just 
so, let us forget for a moment what we have seen in the former 
chapter, and suppose that the Bible may be infallible. Still, 
its containing narratives of miracles does not prove its supposed 
infallibility, but rather renders an imusually great weight of 
testimony requisite, in order to establish the credibility of 
those narratives. It is not in this manner, however, that wise 
men endeavour to prove the Bible infallible, by an argument 
drawn from miracles. Their argument rather is, that the 
Scripture-writers performed miracles : that no man can per- 
form miracles, except the Spirit of God be with him : and that 
the presence of the Divine Spirit in a man, guarantees that 
man's writings as being wholly free from error. Hence, they 
deduce the inspirational infallibility of the Bible. 

As to the first statement, that the Scripture-writers per- 
formed miracles, can we be quite sure that all the sacred pen- 
men wrought such superhuman deeds as showed that God was 
with them? Who wrote the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, and those of 
the Psalms which refer to the Babylonish captivity and other 
events of a far later date than David's reign ? If we know 
not who wrote these books, how can we know that their authors 
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worked miracles in proof of their divine and infallible inspira- 
tion ? Or, again, if Mark and Luke, between them, wrote two 
of the four Gospels and the book of the Acts, what proof have 
we that either of those evangelists ever wrought one single 
miracle ? 

But let it be supposed, for the fortherance of our inquiry, that 
every sacred penman could be shown to have been a worker 
of miracles. Even this would not, according to the teaching 
of the Bible itself, demonstrate that God was with each pen- 
man ; for the Bible admits tliat miracles, or superhuman deeds, 
may be effected not only by Divine aid, but even by the agency 
of the devil. So, when Pharaoh* called the wise men and 
sorcerers of Egj'pt, and they did with their enchantments in 
like maimer as did Moses and Aaron, was it a good spirit, or 
an evil, which gave miraculous power to Jannes and Jambres 
whilst they withstood Moses Pf Or, again, those false Christs J 
that were to " show great signs and wonders," by whose in- 
spiration had they their powers ? The " man of sin,"| too, is 
said to have had " his coming after the working of Satan, with 
" all power and signs and lying wonders ;" and one of the 
symbohc " beasts, "| in the Apocalypse, is described as " doing 
" great wonders, so that he maketh fire come down from heaven 
" on the earth in the sight of men, and deoeiveth them that 
" dwell on the earth by the means of those miracles which 
" he hath power to do :" and in like manner, also in the same 
book, the three symbolic frogsIT are "the spirits of devils, 
" working miracles, which go forth unto the kings of the earth 
" and of the whole world." 

Now, on the face of this Scriptural evidence, is it not 
abundantly clear that, according to the teaching of the Bible 
itself, miracles afford no proof that he who works them is 
assisted by the God of truth, and therefore can neither lie 
nor be in error ? 

Obviously, then, we must not rest on miracles as a proof of 
inspirationfid infallibility ; for it does not appear that aU the 
Scripture- writers exercised miraculous powers ; and, even if 
this were quite an established point, it would only show, accord- 
ing to Scripture, that those writers were aided by some super- 
human agency, either divine or diabolical. 

• Exodus vii. 11. f 2 Tim. iu. 8. ' t Matt. xxiy. 24. 

§ 2 ThesB. ii. 9. |1 Rev. xiiL 18. \ Rev. xvi. 13, 14, 
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CHAPTEK II. 

EXAMINATION OF THE ARGUMENT FROM PROPHECY FOR 
INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY. 

The next argument, which we shall consider, in favour of 
inspirational infallibility, is drawn from a subject akin to the 
miraculous, and is to be dealt with in a manner similar to that 
resorted to in the case of miracles. The prophecies which are 
contained in Holy Writ are referred to ; and it is argued that 
no man can utter true and real* prophecies except the all- 
knowing Spirit of God inform his mind, or guide his pen. The 
Bible, it is further urged with much force, contains true and 
real prophecies ; and, therefore, the authors of the Bible must 
have had their minds informed, or their pens guided, by the 
Holy Spirit : and, moreover, it is not conceivable that the 
Almighty should have permitted the recorders of his oracles 
to insert aught of their own errors in the same books in which 
they wrote the divine predictions. Hence a conclusion is 
drawn that the Bible is inspired and infallible. 

Now, here again, supposing the line of argument to be in 
itself allowable and satisfactory, is it certain that those Scrip- 
ture-writers, whose very names are, for the most part, undis- 
coverable, were aU of them men who originated true and real 
prophecies? Even in the case of the New Testament, Paul 
and John may have been genuine prophets ; but what is there 
to make it probable that Matthew, Mark, Luke, James, Peter, 
or Jude, ever uttered a single real or true prophecy ? But, 
again, let us assume, for the sake of our argument^ that it 
could be shown that every Scripture-writer had enunciated at 
least one indisputablymarvellous prophecy. What elFect would 
this concession have as a proof of inspirational infallibility? 

Scripture itself teaches that such prophecies may come from 
a source widely separated from the God of truth. For instance, 
it is the book of Deuteronomyl- which tells us that a prophet, 
or a dreamer of dreams, may arise and give Israel a sign, or a 

• By a true prophecy, we mean one in accordance with a fulfilment ; and by 
a real prophecy, we mean a prediction as opposed to a history. 

t Deut. xiii. 1-6. 
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wonder, which shall come to pass ; and yet the very object of 
that true prophetic sign may be to sednce Israel into the 
worship of false gods, so that it may become the bounden dnty 
of the people, instead of hearkening to the words of that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, to put him to death. 
Thus, it is manifest, that if every Scripture- writer could be 
proved to have uttered prophecies which the course of history 
had verified, or was now verifying, this would of itself be no 
guarantee to the believing student of the Bible that any 
Scripture-writer had not been a false, or a mistaken teacher. 

But it is not only with a general principle bearing on this 
point that Scripture supplies us. Numerous instances present 
themselves in the sacred pages, of wicked prophets, who 
strove to mislead men into sin, and yet were the means of 
giving true prophecies. In the New Testament, the case of 
Caiaphas is conspicuous. The inspired narrative informs us, 
that in a council, where the Pharisees were busy plotting 
against Jesus, Caiaphas used the words, "It is expedient for 
" us that one man should die for the people, and that the 
" whole nation perish not.*' "This," says the same narrative, 
" he spake not of himself: but being high priest that year, he 
" prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation." Here 
then was, according to St. John's gospel,* a marvellous and 
true prophecy uttered by Caiaphas at the very moment when 
he was wickedly conspiring against the harmless and admir- 
able life of our blessed Lord. Who supposes that this true 
prophecy was a voucher for the infallibility of all that Caiaphas 
wrote or spoke ? Similarly, if all the canonical writers were 
known to have been true prophets, that would not prove all 
their writings infallible. 

The Old Testament, too, speaks of Balaamf as a prophet 
who foretold the coming of a star out of Jacob — the rising of 
a sceptre out of Israel — and the coming of one out of Jacob, 
who should have dominion. In these and similar forebodings, 
Balaam is represented, if not as foretelling the Messiah, at 
least as announcing, with a forecast of superhuman wisdom, 
the prevalence of Israel over Moab. Thus does the Old Tes- 
tament describe Balaam as a true prophet; and, moreover, 
there is everything to make it apparent that he, like Caiaphas, 
prophesied in the name of Jehovah, the true God. Yet it was 

• John xi. 50-62. f Numbers xxiv. 17-19. 
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at this very time that Balaam ''loved the wages of iin- 
" righteousness ;"* so that he ** taught Balac tocastastumbling- 
" block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
" unto idols, and to commit fornication. "-j" Balaam may have 
been a true prophet ; but who will say that his teaching was 
infallible, or free from all admixture of error ? 

And now, after noticing the prophets Caiaphas and Balaam, 
and after recognising the principle laid down in Deuteronomy, 
let us ask what reliance can be placed on the argument drawn 
from prophecy in support of inspirational infallibility ? If each 
book of the Bible contained a true prophecy, first uttered by 
the writer of the book, even this would evidently be far from 
showing that each book was infallible. 

* 2 Peter ii. 15. f Bev. ii. 14. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE AKGUMENT FROM THE AUTHOBITT CLAIMED FOB 
SCRIPTURE BT THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITERS. 

We now proceed to the most complicated and difficult part 
of our subject, the argument — ^namely, in jGavour of the Bible's 
infallibilitj, drawn from the authority claimed for Scripture by 
the writers of the New Testament. 

At the outset, let us see what this argument reaUy is. The 
New Testament writings ^e assumed to be infallible. The 
New Testament writings state, or imply, that the Old Testa- 
ment writings are infallible. Thus it is, by some, supposed 
to be apparent that the whole Bible is infallible. Now, even 
supposing that it can be shown that the New Testament does 
assert the infallibility of the Old Testament and of itself, what 
proof can be given liat the New Testament is not mistaken 
in this very matter ? To this it is commonly rephed, that 
miracles, prophecies, and our Lord's promises of the Spirit of 
truth, guarantee the infallibility of the New Testament writ- 
ings. But we have already seen that, on the showing of the 
Bible itself, miracles and prophecies utterly fail in proving the 
infellibility of their workers or enunciators ; and in a subse- 
quent part of this Book we shall take occasion to examine the 
promises of Christ which are said to bear on this point. In 
the meanwhile, let us here content ourselves with asking who 
guarantees the exact correctness with which these promises 
of Christ are recorded ? The only possible answer is, the 
New Testament writers. Thus, then, the New Testament 
writers guarantee the infallible accuracy of their own narration 
of our Lord's words of promise, and then those words of promise 
are supposed to guarantee the infallibility of the New Testa- 
ment writings. If this be not arguing in a circle, we know 
no instance of that fallacy. 

From these considerations it is clear that no weight can 
logically attach to the complicated argument, in favour of 
scriptural infallibility, which is drawn from the authority 
claimed for Scripture by the New Testament writers. It is 
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as futile as if one should say all the Pope's utterances must 
be infallible, because he himself claims infallibility as attaching 
to s&me of his sentences. But, not to press this point, let us 
look closely into the argument in question. The infallibility, 
said to be claimed for Scripture by the New Testament, pur- 
ports to be claimed either by the Jews, the disciples of Christ, 
or by Jesus himself. 



A. — The Opinion of the Jews on this Subject. 

In the case of the Jews what is to be said? Doubtless they 
did, for centuries after Christ, believe their Bible to be verbally 
inspired, and wholly infallible. To this testify the Masoretic 
diligence and exaciiiess in counting and recording the number 
of scriptural books, words, letters, and even vowel points. 
And that this feeling prevailed among the people of Judaea, at 
least as early as our Saviour's time, is abundantly apparent 
from many passages in the gospel history. For instance, the 
chief priests and scribes at once fixed on Bethlehem as neces- 
sarily the birthplace of the Messiah; "for," said they, "thus 
" it is written by the prophet." The inspired seer, Micah, 
had so prescribed the will of God, and his writing — ^it was 
believed — could not err. Why not? Evidently because those 
priests and scribes partook of the prevailing national belief in 
the infallibility of Holy Writ. 



B. — The Opinion of the Evangelists. 

That the Evangelists, and indeed all the disciples of Christ, 
should hold this part of the Jewish creed, is what was natu- 
rally to be expected ; and, accordingly, the sympathy of the 
Evangelists in a reverence for the infallibility of the Old Tes- 
tament is largely shown by their weU-known formulary, 
" Now all this was done that" {hina — in order that) " it might 
" be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet." 

Of course we do not regard the testimony of the Jews on 
this, or on any other subject, as a decisive and unquestionable 
authority : and the value at which the opinion of the Evange- 
lists on this subject is to be taken, must depend on the evidence 
which can be produced in proof of their infallibility ; but the 
point to be noticed here is, that our Lord's four biographers 
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had their own minds strongly impregnated with this current 
Jewish notion. In their judgment, it was a part of piety to 
regard the Old Testament Scriptures as the unerring dictates 
of Jehovah; so that we can well understand how, in depicting 
an historical portraiture of Jesus, they would delight in every 
possible opportunity of recording expressions, in which that 
holy One seemed to countenance their own favourite pre- 
conception. 



0. — ^Alleged Utterances of Jesos on this Subject. 

With these remarks, and supposing for the sake of our 
argument, that the four Gospels give us the " ipsissima verba " 
of our Lord, we proceed to enumerate and examine what we 
believe will be found to be fair and adequate specimens of the 
strongest declarations, in support of scriptural sanctity and 
authority, which Jesus is said to have uttered. 

Matthew, for instance, tells us that, in Christ's sermon on 
the Mount,* the words occurred, " Till heaven and earth pass, 
" one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all 
" be frilfilled ;" and again the divine preacher is represented as 
saying, " I am not come to destroy the law or the prophets, 
" but to fulfil.^' 

The same Evangelist tells us, how Jesus, rebuking the Jews 
for bidding defiaoice to the moral duty of filial kindness, said, 
" Thus have ye made the commandment of Qt)d of none effect 
"by your tradition."-|- 

Similarly, too, in strong apparent support of inspirational 
infallibility, Jesus, arguing with the Jews as to the divine 
nature or the unique excellence of the Christ, asks them to 
explain how it is, if Messiah be David's merely ordinary 
human son, that " David in spirit calls him Lord ?''{ Is it 
not here implied by Jesus that the inspired David could not 
err even in a word? Does not this saying of the Son of God 
prove even the verbal inspiration and infallibility of the Old 
Testament ? And, again, is not that other passage, from the 
Gospel of John, another convincing proof that our blessed 
Saviour held what is commonly called the highest doctrine of 
verbal inspiration; when he replied to his Jewish accusers by 
reminding them, that it could hardly be blasphemy for him to 

* Matt V. 18. t Matt, xv, 6. J Matt. xxu. 43. 
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" call himself the Son of Gk)d," since it was written in their 
law (Psalm Ixxxii. 6), " I said ye are gods.'* " K then," 
argues Jesus, " he called them gods nnto whom the word of 
" &od came, and the Scripture cannot he broken^ say ye of him 
" whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, 
" thou blasphemest because I said I am the Son of God ?"* 
Do not these two texts plainly prove to every believer, that 
Jesus regarded the words of flie Old Testament as infallibly 
inspired ? 

But, yet again, see how our Lord revered the words of the 
prophets. It was in the solemn night of his betrayal that he 
warned his apostles, saying,t " All ye shall be offended be- 
" cause of me this night, for it is ivritten (Zech. xiii. 7), I will 
"smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
" scattered abroad." And it was at the same awftd period 
that Jesus spoke of his power to call down twelve legions of 
angels for his deliverance ;t "but," he added, "how then 
" shall the scriptures be fulfilled^ that thus it must be ?" Do not 
these references to the prophets clearly indicate that, in the 
judgment of the Son of God, the Old Testament prophets spoke 
with an infallible prescience of the deepest mysteries of the 
divine will? 

These six quotations are, we believe, an adequate represen- 
tation of all which Jesus is reported to have said in support of 
Biblical infallibility. We have endeavoured to put them 
briefly, but yet with all the argumentative force they can bear. 
Let us now examine them in detail. 

The citation fi-om the sermon on the Mount speaks of not a 
jot or a tittle of the law passing till all be fulfilled, and of 
Jesus as not being a destroyer but a fulfiller of the law. 

We will at onc^ concede what it would be hard to prove — 
viz., that " the law" here denotes the Old Testament. One 
of the commands of that law (Exod. xxi. 24) is, " an eye for 
" an eye, a tooth for a tooth." Now, in what manner does 
Jesus proceed to deal with this precept ? Does he not say, 
" Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, a 
" tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, That ye resist not 
" evil?" Does not Jesus aljrogate this law of retaliation, and 
with it that other (Deut. xxiii. 6, 7) which permits, if it does 
not positively enjoin, the hating of an enemy ? And, having 

* John z. 85. t Matt zzyi. 31. X Matt, zxyi. 54. 
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abrogated these, does not our Lord substitute for them the 
truly golden law which bids men love their enemies ? 

Such abrogation, or, if you choose, such "fulfilment" as 
this, is reconcilable with Jesu's declaration, if that declaration 
be modified so as to mean that the Saviour was no hasty 
revolutionist, but that his object was to promote the holiness 
and piety of men, even as the Jewish lawgiver had desired to 
do. Only, Jesus would pursue this object by giving a better 
and more perfect law them that of the Old Testament. To 
abrogate thus was indeed to ftdfil ; but it was a course wholly 
irreconcilable with the idea, that Jesus believed the Old 
Testament law infallible — that is, unmixed with error. To 
abrogate, or in any way to alter, that which is infallibly 
revealed by God, and infallibly recorded by man, must be to 
change it for the worse; and such a change the blessed Jesus, 
we are persuaded, never made in aught. 

Thus, whatever else may or may not be the signification of 
those conservative words about fulfilling and not destroying 
the law, they manifestly do not inculcate the doctrine of in- 
spirational infallibility. 

As to the next passage, that bearing on the duties of 
children to their parents, is not the precept, " Honour thy 
" father and thy mother," the commandment of God, in what- 
ever book it be written ? Nay, was it not so awfully the 
commandment of God, hundreds of years before the law is said 
to have been given from Sinai, that Ham, according to the 
sacred historian (Gen.ix. 20-27), brought the curse of God upon 
himself and all his progeny, by dishonouring his father Noah? 
Surely, in whatever book it is written or not written, this 
duty of honour to parents is the commandment of God ; but it 
is hard to see by what reasoning it can be shown that such a 
duty being written in a book, and being spoken of in that 
book as God's precept, can prove the whole book to have been 
infallibly inspired. 

In noticing the way in which Jesus quoted the 82nd and 
the 110th Psalms, in arguments with the Jews, we should 
never forget that these citations occur in arguments; and not 
only so, but in hypothetical propositions. In the case of the 
82nd Psalm, Jesu's argument is. If you are right in saying 
that the Scripture cannot be broken, and if the Scripture call 
some men gods, with what justice can you accuse me of 
blasphemy, because I do something like that which your own 
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sacred and, as you acknowledge, infallible writings represent 
God as not only permitting others to do, but as actually him- 
self doing ? Assuredly, here is no statement by our Lord tliat 
the Old Testament is infallible ; but, without expressing his 
own view on this subject, he appeals to his countrymen on 
their own most hallowed convictions. 

So, too, the 110th Psalm is only used conditionally. The 
argument in which it is referred to runs thus : — You say that 
your Scriptures teach you that Christ is to be David's son ; 
and also you say that the inspired, and therefore, according to 
your notions, infallible David called him Lord. If Christ 
were to be merely an ordinary human son of David, how can 
you account for David, than whom you know of no greater 
man, calling him Lord ? Must not this Lord of David's be 
something more than common humanity? Must he not be 
divine, or in some way a supereminently great man, if your 
idea of Scriptural infallibility is to be retained ? 

Here, again, Jesus appeals to the convictions of the Jews, 
without at all setting tiie seal of his divine approbation to 
those convictions, any more than Paul approved the worship 
of Gk)das an "unknown" Gx)d, when he used that popular idea 
in order to convince and instruct the men of Athens. Before 
we leave this passage, however, we must notice that, in Luke's 
narrative of tins same argument of Jesus with the Jews, there 
is a very marked and important variation of the phrase which 
our Saviour is said to have employed ; for, whereas Matthew 
makes Jesus quote the 110th Psalin, as what " David in spirit 
wrote," Luke* merely represents Jesus as introducing the 
quotation with the words — " David himself saith in the book of 
" PsalmsJ* Who shall tell us whether Matthew or Luke is, 
in this instance, the more exact in his version of what Jesus 
said? If the inspired Evangelist, Luke, be not incorrect, 
Matthew must be void of infallibility, for Luke, in this very 
important narrative, does not inform us that Jesus said any 
thing about David being " in spirit." If Luke be incorrect, 
what becomes of his inspirational infallibility when he wrote? 
On such slender bases rests the enormous dogma of scriptural 
infallibility. 

The last sayings of our Lord's, which we are to examine in 
order to see their bearing on Biblical infallibility, are those in 

* Luke XX. 42. 
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which the Gospel- writers describe him as teaching that " the 
" Scriptures must be fulfilled ;'' that is, that the eyents of his 
life and death must take a certain form, in order to tally with 
the destiny which the writings of the Israelitish prophets had 
prescribed for him. 

We are fresh from the perusal of texts from Matthew and 
Luke, which show how Httle we can be sure that, in the 
evangelical records, we have the precise and entire words of 
Christ. This consideration ought, if we have any love of 
truth, to weigh with us when we find difficult and improbable 
sayings put into the mouth of the wise and gentle Jesus by 
biographers who, we know, delighted in uttering such difficult 
and improbable sayings themselves. Is it not most likely 
that the Evangelists, as they thought one inapplicable pro- 
phecy fulfilled by Jesus being called out of Egypt, and 
another, which has no existence, fulfilled by his dwelling at 
Nazareth, so also thought that Zechariah wrote about the 
Messiah, and that what he so wrote must be fulfilled? 

But some reader may ask, why call these sayings difficult 
and improbable? We call them so for at least two good 
reasons. If Jesus, whom we believe to have been the infallible 
Son of God, did use these words as to the "must be" of what the 
prophets had written, then, indeed, a maddening puzzle would 
present itself to drive us into unbelief, when we found the 
infallible Jesus implying that a book was infallible which had 
in it palpable errors. This is one reason why we call every 
passage which ascribes to Jesus the idea of prophetic necessi- 
tarianism, difficult and improbable. Besides, Jesus cannot 
have been ignorant of the conditionaUty of all prophecy, as 
laid down by the prophets themselves. It was, surely, not 
without the knowledge of the Son of God that Jeremiah had 
written those words, which should be ever borne in mind by 
the students of prophecy,* — " At what instant I shall speak 
" concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, 
" and to pull down, and to destroy it ; if that nation, against 
" whom I have pronounced turn from their evil, I will repent 
" of the evil that I thought to do unto them. And at what 
" instant I shall speak concerning a nation, and concerning a 
" kingdom, to build and to plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, 
" that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good, 

* Jeremiah zriii. 7-10. 
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" wherewith I said I would benefit them." Nor, again, can 
we suppose it to have been unknown to Jesus that the in- 
spired Ezekiel had laid down the same principle of prophetic 
interpretation as applicable to the case of individuals not less 
than to that of nations.* " When I shall say to the righteous, 
" that he shall surely live ; if he commit iniquity he shall die 
" for it:" and " when I sai/ unto the wicked, thou shalt surely 
" die ; if he turn fixjm his sin, he shall not die, he shall surely 
"live." Now, let us ask what these passages mean, if they 
do not mean that all prophecy — ^that relating to individuals 
not less than that relating to nations — ^is conditional? The 
answer to this question must acknowledge, that no divinely 
inspired prophecy binds man by an inevitable, iron destiny, so 
that, if the prophet of the Lord has denounced him, he must be 
cursed ; and, if the seer has blessed him, he must be blessed. 
Eather the teaching of Holy Writ, and of our hearts, is, that 
the most terrible denunciations are intended, in God's mercy, 
to stimulate man's repentance; and the richest prophetic bless- 
ings are announced as an encouragement to human effort. 
With a consciousness of these prophetic principles, so clearly 
enunciated by the prophets themselves, and so constantly 
illustrated by the histories of David and his descendants, by 
the narrative of Ahab's repentance and the consequent post- 
ponement of God's curse upon him, by Jonah's dealings with 
Nineveh, and by numberless other pages of the Old Testa- 
ment; with a consciousness of these principles, and their ever- 
recurring fulfilment, it is impossible to suppose that Jesus 
intended to declare that there was a " must be," or a compul- 
sory necessity, in the particular manner of his death for us. 
Did some texts inevitably destine Judas to be a traitor? Did 
others compel the apostles to flee and leave their Master in 
his peril ? Did others necessitate the hateful injustice of the 
Jews who accused Christ ? and did yet another set of predic- 
tions bind the Eomans to condemn and crucify that just man ? 
If so, and if this was so spoken and so meant by our Lord, 
then he cannot have thought the Old Testament infallible, for 
he must have known that the prophecies declared themselves 
to be conditional ; and so, if he believed that they were truly 
inevitable, he must have known that they had erred in pro-- 
nouncing themselves conditional. Thus, whether we have 

* Ezekiel xzxiii. 13-16. 
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the precise words of Jesus on the subject of prophetic neces- 
sitarianism or not, these passages, which profess to give us 
his precise words on that subject, can afford no proof of Scrip- 
tural infiBdlibility: for, either they unintentionally misrepresent 
what Jesus said, and so are themselves an instance in proof 
of Biblical fallibility; or, else, they correctly state Jesu's words 
and views, and, on this supposition, the Lord himself contra- 
dicts, and so charges fallibility on the prophets for having 
declared their own forebodings to be conditional when, indeed, 
they were inevitable. 

We have now examined six of the strongest and most 
varied instances we can find, in which Jesus is alleged to 
have attributed infallibility to the Scriptures. The argument 
drawn from this source seems to us wholly unsatisnictory. 
Jesus, doubtless, revered the marvellous and holy Bible of his 
nation ; he, doubtless, used it to persuade and convince the 
Jews, to whom he addressed himself. Knowing the sanctity 
and authority which the Lord attached to the law and the 
prophets, the disciples, who so long and so entirely failed in 
understanding the nature of Messiah's kingdom, were easily 
betrayed into the idea that Jesus shared their own superstitious 
belief in Biblical infallibility ; and thus they represented him 
as using some expressions which, apart from the other evidence 
of the case, might lead us to suppose that the infallible Jesus 
sanctioned a belief in inspirational infallibility : but, viewed 
in connexion with the particulars we have just been laying 
before the reader, even these alleged sayings of our Lord have 
no weight as proof — indeed, on every conceivable hypothesis, 
they operate in direct disproof of the dogma of Scriptural 
infallibility. 

Whether Paul, or Peter, or any others of the New Testament 
writers, do or do not attribute infallibility to the Bible, the 
infallibility of these New Testament writers must first be 
established, before their dictum can justify us in assenting to 
a dogma which is contravened by numerous and palpable 
matters of fact. 

In a word, however much authority may be duly attachable 
to the Old Testament, and may be attributed to it in the New 
Testament, Infallibility is quite a different thing from authority ; 
and the infallibility of the Old Testament we hold to be neither 
proven nor provable from the New Testament. Neither proven 
nor provable, we say ; because, if we have not the exact 
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sayings of Jesus, the New Testament is at fault, for it fails to 
give us an exact record of what it professes to narrate pre- 
cisely ; and, on the other hand, if we have the exact sayings 
of Jesus, they must be so interpreted as to contradict and 
charge error on those who laid down the prophetic canon of 
conditionality. And again we say, neither proven nor provable, 
because, at best, we have as yet no sufficient reason for believ- 
ing the New Testament infallible ; and, until its infallibility be 
established, its assertions of opinion, by whomsoever professing 
to have been uttered, will not suffice to prove the infallibility 
of the Old Testament. 

A point which naturally connects itself with this part of our 
argument is the scriptural use of the phrase, " the Word of 
" God/' This phrase is manifestly often employed to desig- 
nate Our Saviour ; but it is also sometimes used to denote 
certain portions of Holy Writ : and the too common English 
understanding of the phrase is undoubtedly as a synonym for 
the Bible. Now, supposing it to be granted that the Bible 
does call itself the Word of God, and supposing it further 
granted that the Bible thus claims infallibility for itself by this 
phrase, this would evidently be the same kind of proof of in- 
spirational infallibility as is afforded by the Pope when he calls 
himself the Vicar of Christ, and means to prove fty that title 
that he is as infallible as we believe our Lord to have been. 
Thus this argument for scriptural infallibility is worthless even 
on the most favourable supposition. It may be interesting, 
however, to some of our readers to know, that the learned are 
by no means agreed that the term " Word of God" is ever 
once used in Scripture as a designation of the Bible. Thus, 
for instance, a Professor, whose candour and learning show 
themselves to be equally admirable, lately used these words 
in preaching before the University of Cambridge — " Let not 
" the natural metaphor, by which men call a sacred record 
" ' the Word of God,' ever blind us to the fact, that no text 
" has been found, from Genesis to Revelation, in which this 
" holy name is made a synonym for the entire volume of Scrip- 
" ture." fRational OodUness, by the Rev. Rowland WiUiams, 
B.D., p. 298.) 

Wiili this statement of a fact we perfectly agree : and, at 
the same time, we believe that " the Word of God" is a name 
often applied to several portions of our Bible. But does this 
make it probable that even the portions so designated are 
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infallible? Take the parallel expression, "Man of God," as 
it ocenrs in the Sacred Volume. Do we ever dream of assert- 
ing that Moses,* or Elijah,f or Shemaiah,J or the Prophet of 
Judah,§ were infallible or impeccable because they and many- 
others are styled in Scripture " Men of God ?" We do not 
doubt whether Adam or any of his descendants were the work 
of Otod*8 hands ; and yet we believe our first father and aU 
men since — ^him only excepted in whom the Spirit of God 
dwelt without measure — ^to have been both fallible and pec- 
cable. If works of God may be imperfect, and if " Men of 
Chd** may be fallible, how does the name " Word of Chd,^' 
applied to portions of a book written by the instrumentality 
of man, show us that even those very portions of that book 
are infallible ? This notion is obviously as untenable as those 
we have already examined and been compelled to reject. 

An arduous — ^we believe an impossible — ^task it will be for 
any pious mind to prove the infallibility of the Bible by the 
manner in which portions of that book are styled " the Word 
^^ of Ood^^^ or by our Saviour's references to the Old Testa- 
ment; but, after all, if the task should seem to be per- 
formed, its accomplisher will only have argued in a circle, 
and thereby have wrought a chain of sand. The Old and 
New Testaments have sometimes been compared to a work in 
two volumes. How would it be with such a work, if we 
should assert its infallibility, and, in proof of our assertion, 
should urge that the second volume told us its own writer 
was likely to be infallible, and that the writer of the first 
volume was certainly infallible ? There would manifestly be 
no logical cogency whatever in this line of argument. What 
greater cogency belongs to the defence of Scripture infaUibiUty 
which we have just been examining ? 

• DeuL xxxili. 1. +1 Kings xvii. 24, 

X ] Kings xii. 22. § 1 Kings xiii. 1, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMENT IN FAVOUR OF INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY, FROM THE 
SUPPOSED IMPOSSIBILITY OF SCRIPTURE WRITERS ASCERTAINING, 
BY NATURAL MEANS, MANY PARTICULARS OF WHICH THEY TREAT. 

Another reason for believing in inspirational infallibility, is 
sometimes based on the acknowledgment which is regarded 
as the only possible reply to the question — How, but by 
Divine illumination, were the sacred penmen enabled to de- 
scribe scenes of which it is highly improbable, and sometimes 
impossible, that they should have been witnesses ? How, for 
instance, did Matthew and Luke arrive at a knowledge of the 
angelic visits and revelations to Elizabeth and hor cousin 
Mary ? Or, how did Moses describe the process of creation, 
most of whose parts were older than man ? Some argue that 
an account of all which Adam knew was handed down to 
Moses by the probably oral tradition of the several long-lived 
patriarchs who intervened. But, even on this supposition, 
how did Adam or Moses learn the mystery of the first five 
days' work? The common answer is, that wisdom and know- 
ledge for ascertaining all things which they could not know 
of themselves, but which they have recorded, were miraculously 
given to the holy men of old by inspiration ; and then it is 
urged — Was it probable that God should condescend to reveal 
these secrets to Moses, and yet that he should leave Moses 
free to make all manner of natural mistakes in recording this 
and other revelations which were given to him by the Spirit 
of God ? 

As far as the d priori probability of a revelation, and no 
infallible record of it, is mixed up with this argument for 
inspirational infallibility, we shall deal with it under the 
general head of the d priori argument. At present our aim is, 
merely to show that an answer widely cQflferent from that 
already alluded to can be given to the question — How, but by 
Divine inspiration, could mysteries like the history of creation 
be known to the Bible writers ? 
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A, — EvANOELiSTs Recohdino Soenes at which Thet webe not 

Present. 

And first, with reference to the Gospels — How were Matthew, 
and Luke, and the other Evangelists, able to record speeches 
and conversations at which it is not pretended that they were 
present? There are obvionsly two conceivable modes in 
which they may have been provided with materials for their 
narrative. On the one hand, it is quite possible that by a 
miracle, or supernatural exertion of his almighty power, Gbd 
may have taught the sacred penmen any secrets of the past 
which were known only to him. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the Bible writers may, like Livy or Herodotus, 
or any other ancient historian, have gathered ^eir information 
from the traditions, oral or written, which were current either 
in the popular mind or in the literature of their day. 

By which of these two modes did the inspired writers gain 
their information? The variations and discrepancies which 
occur in the accounts of what was said by Jesus, or those 
around him, lead us to the supposition that human tradition, 
and not Divine dictation, was the source from which the Evan- 
gelists, at all events, drew their information. But this sup- 
position becomes a certainty, in our minds, when we find 
Luke, at least, informing his reader whence he drew the 
materials of his gospel. " Forasmuch,'* says he (Luke i. 1-4), 
as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a declara- 
tion of those things which are most folly believed among us, 
even as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word, it hath seemed 
good to me also, having carefrilly traced out all things from 
the very first, to write them for thee, Theophilus, seriatim, 
in order that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed." 
On looking at this preface of Luke's history, there are 
several reflections which must arise in every thoughtful mind. 
For example, Luke's writing at all was a matter of " seeming 
" good," or of human judgment as to what was desirable ; and 
this does not look like the urgent duty of recording what God 
was miraculously teaching. Luke's mode of preparing him- 
self for his task as a writer, was the natural one adopted by 
every prudent and honest author. He traced or followed out 
fparekolouthekotij which is less correctly translated, " having 
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" had understanding") the several events of the history he 
was to write. He chose the best accredited portions of the 
current narrative. His informants, like the informants of all 
his contemporaries, were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word. He says not a syllable of his having any other special 
source of information. He makes no reference to any instruc- 
tion which had been miraculously given to his companion 
Paul, and so transferred to him. He claims no inspirational 
infallibility. Yet, as he wished Theophilus to know the cer- 
tainty of those things in which he (Theophilus) had been 
instructed, would not the Evangelist, as a prudent man, have 
said, if he believed it, You may depend on the certainty of 
what I tell you, for I write, not on the information of men 
only, but under the infallible dictation of the Spirit of Gtod? 
That Luke should have omitted this source of his historical 
and religious knowledge, and named the other, is a kind of 
imprudence of which wise men will be slow to suspect such a 
writer as Luke has proved himself to be. 

Similarly, in John's Gospel (John xx. 30, 31, and xxi. 24, 
25), in passages where you would expect the sanction of an 
infallible inspiration to be named, if it were true, you find no 
allusion to any such idea ; but some early Christians, who 
wished to remind the reader on how high an authority this 
narrative of the Life of our Saviour rests, have appended to 
its last chapter the words, " this" (probably John) " is the 
" disciple which testifietk these things, and we" (of course this 
" we" could not be John himseK only) " know that his testi- 
" mont/ is true." Would not these corroborators of the fourth 
Gospel have been glad if they could, with a good conscience, 
have said that this gospel rested, not only on the human testi- 
mony of a loving eyewitness, but that it had been infallibly 
written by the beloved disciple under the especial guidance of 
the Holy Ghost ? The omissions of all reference to such a 
sanction in this part of John's Gospel, and in Luke's preface, 
can only be accounted for on the supposition, that Luke him- 
self, and some of John's earliest and most admiring readers, 
had no idea that inspiration made an inspired person or his 
writing infallible. Thus, then, we conclude that these two 
Evangelists, and, like them, all the other New Testament 
writers, never dreamt of infallibility attaching to their books 
— never dreamt of the Spirit of God dictating their sentences ; 
but knew well, as one of them has said, that they carefully 
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and honestly obtained the best information they conld, and 
then piously employed the knowledge they had acquired. 



B. — Genesis desgbibino Creation antecedent to Man's 

Existence. 

But, for the Old Testament writers, how did they obtain 
their materials ? K the Almighty had seen fit to reveal to 
Moses, or any one else, the history of creation before man's 
time, of course He could have made such a revelation, and He 
could thus have miraculously given knowledge to the author 
of the book of Genesis. We do not question the possibility 
of God's doing anything good ; but we are not prepared to 
beHeve this or any other miracle without some strong grounds 
of reason. And when we come to look at the alleged proofs 
that God did thus miraculously tell the writer of Genesis about 
the days which had gone by, we find that there is no proba- 
bility whatever in favour of such an idea. There is not one 
contemporary assertion that the writer of the Pentateuch ob- 
tained his materials by miraculous divine intervention. Moses, 
we are told, received the law miraculously on Mount Sinai. 
The Commandments were divinely written on two tables of 
stone. A pattern of the tabernacle was shown Moses during 
his forty days' sojourn on the Mount. But who wrote the 
whole history of tiie Pentateuch ? How comes it that the 
two copies of the fourth commandment do not tally ? They 
cannot both have been exact copies fix)m the tables of stone. 
If Moses wrote the Pentateuch, how is it that the death of 
Moses is recorded in that volume ? Unless the Pentateuch 
was composed after the beginning of Saul's reign, how is it 
that we have, not only regulations for Israel as a kingdom in 
Deut. xvii. 14 — 20, but even the words (in Gen. xxxvi. 31), 
" these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before 
" there reigned any king over the children of Israel^ ^ words which 
a recent critic has not unjustly caUed " an historical allusion 
" to the kings of Israel ?" We are fully persuaded that many 
of the words of Moses, and many precepts which Moses learned 
from Jehovah, are in the Pentateuch ; but why may not these 
instructions of Moses, together with any other extant ancient 
Jewish literature, have been compiled by some unknown writer 
during the time of the kings ? Ai'e we warranted by any 
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sufficient evidence in the belief that Joshua and Ezra intro- 
duced many additions or alterations into the Pentateuch, but 
that Moses wrote the greatest part of that sacred volume ? 
The only evidence to support that belief is the vaguest Jewish 
tradition of a comparatively recent date. But, again, the 
question recurs, how could the author of the Pentateuch, who- 
ever he was, have known such mysteries as the history of 
creation without a distinct revelation from heaven ? To this 
we reply that, from whatever source the various histories in 
Genesis may have been originally derived, it is quite clear that 
the author of the Pentateuch compiled his narrative from sundry 
older manuscripts of which he had gained possession. A 
tolerably unquestionable proof of this point, which rests on 
grounds as strong as can support any result of critical inves- 
tigation, may be seen by the reader in Theodore Parker's 
English version of De Wette's Introduction to the Bible. 

At present we can only suggest to our reader the mode in which 
this point is established. It is observed that although the names 
Jehovah (translated " Lord"), and Elohim (translated " God"), 
and Jehovah Elohim (translated " Lord God"), are sometimes 
used, to all appearance, promiscuously in the Pentateuch ; yet 
there are to be found, especially in Genesis, long paragraphs 
in which the Deity is designated throughout by one, and only 
one, of these names. Thus there are whole chapters where 
Elohim (" God") is spoken of, and Jehovah (" Lord") is not 
mentioned. And again, there are whole chapters where the 
Deity is named as Jehovah (" Lord"), and is not once styled 
Elohim ("God"). Passages of the former kind are described 
by Hebrew scholars as " Elohistic," to distinguish them from 
the writings of the latter kind, which are known as " Jeho- 
vistic." 

It is remarkable that the Elohistic passages by themselves 
form a tolerably connected narrative, and the Jehovistic like- 
wise by themselves. And, moreover, it is found that there 
are often, in Genesis, duplicate narratives of the same event, 
of which one narrative is Jehovistic and the other Elohistic. 
The English reader may readily test this matter for himself 
in such cases as the following : — 

He will observe that one account of the creation is contained 
in the first chapter and in the first three verses of the second 
chapter of Genesis. Throughout all this passage he will find 
that "God" (in the Hebrew, Elohim) is the name for the Deity. 
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But from the fourth verse of Gen. ii. down to the end of the 
chapter, the term "Lord God" (in the Hebrew Jehovah Elo- 
him) is uniformly employed to denote the Creator ; and in all 
this passage we are famished with an account of the creation, 
in many respects widely different from that contained in the 
first thirty-four verses of the book of Genesis. 

Similarly, a great part of the history of the Deluge is written 
in duplicate, with discrepancies between the two narratives. 
Let the reader compare, for instance, the Elohistic section in 
Gen. vi. 9-22, with the parallel Jehovistic section in Gen. 
vii. 1-5. 

Now, we put it to the English reader whether it is not highly 
probable — ^to the careful and candid Hebrew scholar whether 
it is not convincingly apparent — ^that the Pentateuch, instead 
of being written under the miraculous dictation of God, was 
compiled by some imknown author during the times of the 
Jewish monarchy, out of materials Jehovistic, Elohistic, Jehov- 
Elohistic, and Mosaic. How these materials originated, 
except to a slight extent in the case of Moses, we have no 
information ; but that the mysterious account of the creation 
was derived directly from God is now as improbable as any 
thing can be, when we see that it is given in duplicate, with 
variations, in the first four chapters of Genesis ; and that, 
instead of both coming from Moses, these two narratives have 
aU the appearance of having been originally written by 
unknown authors at different periods, and of having been 
ultimately compiled, five hundred years after the epoch of 
Moses, by some third writer, whose name is wholly unknown 
to us. 

Thus, then, for the Gospels and for the Old Testament, there 
is every probability that tiie current traditions and literature 
of the several periods supplied the sacred penmen with those 
portions of their histories which seem, at the first glance, the 
least within reach of human inquiry or ingentdty. So little 
must we rely on the absence of all natural sources of informa- 
tion as a proof of inspirational infallibility. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARGUMENT FOR INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY FROM THE 
EXCELLENCE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF HOLY WRIT. 

We pass on to consider a fifth argument which is employed 
to prove the inspiration and so the infallibility of the Bible. 
The Scriptures, it is tnily urged, have shown themselves of 
great excellence and power. They have made modem civi- 
lisation what Athens and the ancient world could never make 
it. On the revival of literature they purified society wherever 
the progress of the Reformation caused men to possess and 
read an open Bible ; while the re-discovered lore of Greece 
and Rome did not succeed in giving holiness, or even peace 
and virtue, to Florence, Rome, and Spain, because in those 
countries priestcraft succeeded in withholding the Bible &om 
the people. The Scriptures, lovingly preached, have con- 
verted New Zealand from a haunt of cannibalism into a land 
of bounteous and intelligent industry. In these, and many 
other instances which cannot be gainsaid, the power and ex- 
cellence of the Bible are abundantly shown ; and then it is 
argued that the book, which has done and is doing so much 
good, must be from God, and therefore infallible. 

Now, that the Bible is (like every other good and perfect 
gift) from the Father of lights, we readily and most thankftdly 
acknowledge — yea, we hope presently to show reasons for 
believing that the Bible is pre-eminently Gbd's gift ; but we 
cannot see how this and its power and excellence show it t^ 
be infallible. 

A weU- written treatise on vaccination would be a blessed 
boon from heaven to a people afflicted with the smallpox; but, 
surely, neither its being God's gift, nor its exceUenoe and 
power, would prove such a book to be infaUible, or free from 
all error. Or, again, the force and excellence of an hydraulic 
engine are undeniable; and no pious mind will reftise to 
acknowledge that it was by God's gift to man that such an 
agency was invented ; but who would dream of saying that 
the inventor of that agency, or any treatise in which he set 
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forth — God helping him — ^his powerful and beneficent secret, 
was infallible ? So, in the case of the Bible, thankfully do we 
acknowledge its divine origin, its excellence, and its power ; 
but we are not prepared to say that its infallibility is thereby 
proved. Infallible it may be; but, surely, excellence and 
power, which show that their possessor is from God, do not 
show that their possessor is infallible. Indeed, this argimient 
for inspirational infallibility is so transparently worthless, that 
an intelligent man would only resort to it in defence of a 
hopeless cause. 

But it may be said that the excellence of the Bible is moral 
and religious, and that this kind of excellence, being loftier 
and more akin to the goodness which our minds compel us 
to attribute to the Deity, proves that its originator, and, in 
a sense, the book which inculcates it, are divinely and em- 
phatically inspired. To this argument, fairly applied to all 
teachers and books which inculcate a surpassingly pure mo- 
rality and purifying religion, we are so far from objecting that 
we recognise and glory in its cogency. But, if it be urged 
that the moraUty and religion of the Bible contrast so wonder- 
fully with the degraded condition of morality and rehgion in 
all men except the writers of Scripture; and, if on this ground 
it be argued that the sacred penmen could only have known 
and written such morahty and such religion by the aid of an 
inspiration which made them or their books infallible, then we 
wholly deny the force of such an argument for inspirational 
infallibility ; and, in support of our denial, we point to the 
case of Socrates. Look at the morality and religion of that 
heathen man. See the confidence the dying Socrates had in ' 
God, in the Divine goodness, and in the purity and bliss of 
the future world, where, in the presence of the same gods 
whom he had adored on earth, he hoped to meet and again 
enjoy the society of aU the departed souls of the good. We 
are far from saying that this morality and this rehgion are 
equal in degree to that of the Gospel. But, we say, look at 
the purity of this teaching, and contrast it with the hideously 
base immorality, and with the degrading superstitions of the 
society in which Plato wrota and Socrates lived, and then tell 
us, if comparative moral excellence prove the Bible inspired 
so as to be infallible, why the same consideration should not 
prove the writings of Plato or of Socrates also infallibly in- 
spired. Until we are better informed on this subject, we shall 
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persist in holding it most true that excellence in any particti- 
lar — ^physical, moral, or religious — is an effect of God's mercy 
and goodness, and a proof of his beneficent presence and co- 
operation ; but, at the same time, we shall continue to believe 
that excellence and power are wholly different from, and of 
themselves by no means imply, the presence of infaUibiUttf. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ARGUMENT FOB INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY FROM SCRIPTURAL 

CANONICITY. 

We shall next examine the argument in support of Scrip- 
tural infallibility which is derived from the Canonicity of 
Scripture. This plea for infallibility is of constant use among 
the people, as well as among theologians. K one be asked, 
Why do you believe that woman was made out of man's rib ? 
the answer is. Because the Bible, or the book of books, the 
greatest of all books, which is my rule (canon) of faith, tells 
me so. How constantly do men assume that such and such a 
statement cannot be erroneous, because it rests on the authority 
of the Bible I Well, but let us inquire what gives the Bible 
such imerring or infallible authority ? Some men tell you its 
inspiration ; others tell you its canonicity. Some say inspira- 
tion proves any book to be canonical ; and with the next breath 
they proceed to assert that canonicity proves any book to be 
inspired. We deal at present, however, with those who more 
consistently maintain that the canonicity of any writing, or 
its having been admitted as one of the books of the Bible, 
proves its inspiration, and by consequence, as is supposed, its 
infallibility. 

This argument goes on the supposition that we are certainly 
assured that great skill and care were exercised, in discerning 
between inspired and uninspired compositions, before any work 
was admitted by the Jews into their Old Testament, or by the 
Christians into their New Testament. 



A. — The Old Testament Canon and the Apocrypha. 

Now, with regard to the Old Testament, what do we know 
of the reception of any of its books into the Jewish Bible ? 
Who can tell us why Judges, or Esther, or Canticles, are con- 
sidered canonical books? Who can show reason why the 
Book of the Wars of the Lord,* the Book of the Manner of 

* Numbers xxi. 14. 
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the Eangdom,* which Samuel wrote and laid up before the 
Lord, and at least thirteen other Books, ■{- which are referred to 
in Scripture as writings of more or less sacred authority, are 
not found in the Canon of the Jewish Bible ? 

And, on the other hand, there are books called apocryphal, 
like the Wisdom of the son of Sirach, which contain, con- 
fessedly, much useful and devout instruction, and which have 
been, from a period of very early Christian antiquity, quoted 
by ecclesiastical writers of various schools, with little or no 
less reverence than those of our Canonical Scriptures. What 
valid reason can be assigned for these apocryphal books being 
excluded from the Old Testament? 

Is it known to us all, that many of the early Christian 
writers made citations from the Apocrypha just in the same 
manner as they did from the Old and New Testaments ? Do 
we know that the EngUsh Reformers were content to designate 
some at least of the Apocrypha as " the saying of Almighty 
God by the Wise Man,"} and as the " Scriptures?" Do we 
all of us consider that these superlative titles are to this day 
more or less sanctioned, in the Established Church of England, 
as designating the Apocrypha, as is evident from their occurring 
in the Book of Homilies, which every clergyman is directed 
to read to his congregation on any occasion when it may be 
right to preach, and he may not be provided with a sermon 
of his own ? Thus, notwithstanding the marked disrespect of 
some modem theologians for the Apocryphal writings, the 

* 1 Sam. X. 25. 
f 1. The Book of Jasher, vide Joshua x. 12; 2 Sam. i. 18. 

2. Solomon's Proverbs, Son^s, and Natural History, vide 2 Kings iv, 32, 33. 

3. The Acts of Solomon, mde I Kings xi. 41. 

4. Chronicles of Israel, vide I Kings xiv. 19; xvi, 5, 20, 27; Sec, 
f). Chronicles of Judah, vide 1 Kings xv. 7. 

6. The Books of Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, vide 1 Chron. xxix. 29. 

7. A copious Life of Solomon, by Nathan, Ahijah, and Iddo, vide 2 Chron. 

ix. 29. 

8. Acts of Rehoboam, vide 2 Chron. xii. 15. 

9. Life of Uzziah, vide 2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 

10. The Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah, vide 2 Chron. xxyUL 26 ; 

XXXV. 27 ; xxxvi. 8. 

11. The Book of Jehu, vide 2 Chron. xx. 84. 

I 12. Life of Hezekiah, by Isaiah, vide 2 Chron, xxxii. 82. 

18. Life of Manasseh, in the Book of the Kings of Israel, vide 2 Chron. xxxiii. 

18. 
These and other sacred but lost, or not canonical, books are enumerated in 
treatises on the Old Testament Canon; e. o., Moses Stuart, pp. 169 — 171. 



J Homilies, pp. 65, 90. (Oxf. Edit 1844.) 
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early Christians, many of our Beformers, and the standard 
Homilists of the English Chnrch, have no very clearly marked 
boundary line between the Apocrypha and the Canonical 
writings ; and it is from this sufficiently clear, that the so- 
called Christian fathers, many of the Reformers, and the 
authorities of the English Episcopal Church, could not recog- 
nise any weight as attaching to the argument that the canoni- 
city of any writing establishes its inspirational infallibility ; 
for all these parties — if they did not entertain very distinct or 
satisfactory views regarding Inspiration — yet well knew the 
difficulties in which the whole subject of the Canon is envelop- 
ed, and that it rather needs support and elucidation for itself 
than is able to prove, or to uphold, any theory of Inspiration. 

But, moreover, if, from what Christians have thought about 
the canon as bearing upon inspiration, we turn to the history 
of the canon itself, we shall find such gloomy obscurity cover- 
ing this whole subject, that we shall be compelled — ^however 
imwiUingly — ^to own that inspirational infallibility must rest 
on some better support than the canonicity of Scripture, or it 
will not be maintainable at all. For the Old Testament the 
case stands thus : — From Genesis to Malachi, we hardly know 
who wrote one book. We know nothing as to the reasons for 
which, or the person by whom, any book was admitted into 
the Hebrew Scriptures. The tradition, that Ezra settled the 
canon, rests on no contemporaneous history; and, if it did, we 
are not supplied with any information as to the criteria upon 
which Ezra proceeded — ^whether he canonized all the then 
extant portions of Hebrew literature, which would account 
for books having a place in the Old Testament which never 
mention God or piety ; or, whether he rejected some parts of 
his national literature, and only canonized books of some cer- 
tain quality or character. 

The earliest positive information we have about the Jewish 
canon is as late as b.c. 160, and is found in the preface to the 
apocryphal book of Ecclesiasticus. This information merely 
goes so far as to tell us, that besides the law and the prophets, 
there had been other writers who had followed their steps, and 
had cx)mposed Hebrew books of learning and wisdom. Among 
these — and apparently considered quite on a par with them — 
was Jesus, the grandfather of Siraohides, of whose book of 
Ecclesiasticus his grandson apologizes for giving a Greek 
translation which, as a translation, must of necessity be 
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inferior to the original Hebrew. These words of Sirachides 
manifestly suggest a very comprehensive theory for the for- 
mation of the canon ; for they admit at least one apocryphal 
work into the Jewish Bible, and they are far from making that 
a final admission. 

Our next informant is Josephus, who speaks of three classes 
of Hebrew canonical Scriptures : first, the five books of Moses; 
secondly, the thirteen books of the prophets, whose writings 
extend from the time of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes ; 
and thirdly, four books which contain hymns to God and rules 
of life for men.* Josephus then adds — " From the time of 
" Artaxerxes, moreover, till the present period, all occurrences 
"have been written. down; but they are not regarded as en- 
" titled to the like credit with those which precede them, 
" because there was no certain succession of prophets." So 
then Josephus makes the Jewish canon depend on a " certain 
" succession of prophets ;" and yet he owns that, for about 
400 years before his own time, such a succession had failed. 
During all that interval, who guarded the sacred writings 
from corruption ? And is it not manifest that, subsequently 
to the days of Joshua, and prior to the time of Samuel, there 
had similarly been no " certain succession of prophets ?" 
Besides, even after Samuel, during the 500 years before the 
Babylonish captivity, when we know there were occasion-- 
ally great prophets arising, what security can we have that 
there was a certain and imbroken succession of prophets? 
At aU events, no such prophetical succession, with charge 
over the canon and the sacred writings, is alluded to in the 
Bible. 

It is not a little observable that neither Sirachides nor 
Josephus ftimish us with any catalogue of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ; and Philo JudaBus, our next informant, leaves us still 
more in the dark as to what he knew or even thought of the 
canon. Indeed, it is not till nearly 200 years after Christ, 
that MeHto, the Christian Bishop of Sardis, gives us a some- 
what detailed list of the books which in his time were re- 
garded as constituting the Hebrew canon. Melito's list is 
remarkable as omitting the Book of Esther, and as apparently 
including a book called the Wisdom of Solomon. About the 
middle of the third century, Origen, as quoted by Eusebius 

^ Joseph, cont Ap. L 8* 
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towards the middle of the foiirth centmy, gives the second 
list of Old Testament books which has reached ns. This 
catalogue is remarkable, as first stating that there were 
twenty-two books in the Hebrew Bible, then enumerating 
only twenty-one books, and then adding (as it were to make 
up the twenty-second volume) ^^ besides these^* (exo touton) 
"there are the Maccabaical writings." As the volume of 
the twelve lesser prophets is not enimierated in Origen's list, 
we may either suppose that transcribers have dropped this 
which was his twenty-second volume, or we may suppose 
(which seems far more probable) that Origen purposely groups 
the twelve minor prophets with some, if not all the Apocrypha, 
and then gives the general term Maccabaic writings to this 
twenty-second volume which he attaches to the other twenty- 
one by the expression " besides these." It is Eusebius, in his 
history written as we have said in the fourth century after 
Christ, who gives us these catalogues from Melito and Origen. 

From the beginning of the fourth century there is no lack 
of Old Testament catalogues. They manifest such slight 
deviations from one another, and from our present received 
Old Testament canon, as show that the Christians of those 
days were not prepared to give any very exact or imanimous 
accoamt of this matter. 

There is thus sufficient evidence to make it moderately 
probable, that our Old Testament tallies in the main with the 
ancient Hebrew canon; but, when men begin to prove so 
stupendous a miracle as the infallibility of Holy Writ by its 
canonicity, there is every thing to make us feel that the case 
for the Canon is scarcely able to stand erect and support its 
own weight, and that it is wholly incompetent to bear such a 
superstructure as that of inspirational infallibility. See, for 
instance, the way in which the subject of the Canon is con- 
fused, and the satisfactoriness of our common notions on that 
subject is shaken, by the fact that the Alexandrian Jews used 
a Greek translation of the Old Testament, which we still pos- 
sess, and which we call the Septuagint ; that this Septuagint 
is the book from which nearly all quotations are adduced in 
the New Testament; and that this Septuagint, or Alexandrian 
Old Testament, included Ecclesiasticus and many other books 
which we style apocryphal. . Or, again, when it is attempted 
to deduce such a consequence as infallibility from canonicity, 
we should remember that MeHto and Origen (from a.d. 170 to 
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A.D. 230) furnish the first extant catalogues of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures, and that these catalogues are far &om being 
exact in their agreement. 

Thus the canonicity of the Old Testament will hardly prove 
its inspiration or its infallibility. 



B. — The New Testament Canon. 

If we look to the case of the New Testament, we find that 
the Apostolic fathers generally quote sayings of Jesus as such, 
without professing to extract them fi-om any of our canonical 
writings. This they do just in the same way as Paul quotes 
the saying of our Lord, "It is more blessed to give than to 
" receive."* Indeed it is evident that, in the first Christian 
century, what Luke says in his preface was strictly true, that 
" Many had taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
" those things which were most surely believed among" the 
Christians ; and there is every appearance which can make it 
probable that from these numerous and uncanonical Gospels 
the very earliest extant Christian writings make their quota- 
tions at least as readily and fi*equently as from any of our 
canonical New Testament books. 

When the four Gospels were written, or when they first 
received a degree of general reverence that was conceded to 
no other biographies of Jesus, we cannot exactly say ; but 
there is much ground for believing that this did not take place 
in the first century of our era ; and, on the other hand, it is 
probable that, by the middle of the second century (that is by 
A.D. 150), the four Gospels and the greater and more impor- 
tant portion of the Epistolary Scriptures were held in the very 
highest estimation. This appears fi*om the works of Justin 
Martyr, Tatian, and others who wrote in the second half of 
the second century, as compared with the more genuine com- 
positions of the Apostolic Fathers, who wrote towards the end 
of the first century. But now, if we come to inquire what 
criteria guided the minds of the early Christians in the exclu- 
sion or admission of books into the Canon, all seems dark and 
unsatisfactory. Why four gospels, and only four, were re- 
garded as canonical, we know not, tmless, indeed, any man 

Acts xz. 85 
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can make np bis mind to rely upon such fantastic reasons as 
are given by one of tbe Fathers, who tells us there were four 
gospels because there are four quarters in heaven whence the 
winds come, and because, in Ezekiel's vision (Ezek. i. 4-10), 
the "living creatures" had four "likenesses of their faces," 
viz., a man supposed to represent Matthew, a lion representing 
John, an ox symbolic of Luke, and an eagle typifying Mark. — 
Iren. ctdv, HcBres. iii. 11. 

That Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, wrote the composi- 
tions attributed to them, we believe, merely because those 
compositions bear their names, which is but little proo^ when 
it is remembered that, early in the history of the Church it was 
held to be no fault, but an allowable if not a praiseworthy, pious 
fraud, to pass off any writing, that could be useful, as coming 
from the hand of an Apostle or some companion of the Apos- 
tles. Who the three first evangelists were we have only the 
vaguest tradition to inform us. Why books which were read 
in the Christian congregations and highly esteemed, like the 
first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and the other 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers, should have been ultimately 
excluded from the Canon, it is not easy to explain, especially 
when it is remembered, that down to the days of Eusebius 
(a.d. 320) and indeed much later, the gravest doubts were 
entertained as to the canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistle of James, the second Epistle of Peter, the second 
and third Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Reve- 
lation of John. So much, and far more, of confusion and uncer- 
tainty hangs over the history of the New Testament Canon 
no less than the Old. 

We have not attempted an examination of the subject of the 
Canon of Scripture, for that is not our present theme ; but we 
have probably seen enough to show us how much difficulty 
and obscurity environ this very important subject : and we 
have perhaps seen enough to show us that the broad distinction 
between canonical and uncanonical writings is one set up by 
the dogmatic definitions of man rather than by the actual 
differences which sever the two classes of composition. At 
all events, we have taken a sufficient glimpse at the history 
of the Canon to convince us that the inspiration and infallibility 
of the Bible must be proved by some other evidence, or it will 
never rest securely on the canonicity of Scripture. 

Connected with this argument concerning canonicity is a 
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feeling which, we can readily Tinderstand, will arise in some 
minds. What, it may be said, do you tamper with the canon 
of Scripture ? Would you venture to add Eoclesiasticus to 
the Old Testament, and, possibly, to subtract the Epistle of 
Jude from the New ? Do you not remember that the last book 
in the Bible terminates witii the words : " If any man shall 
" add imto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
" that are written in this book ; and if any man shall take away 
" from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
"away his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
" city, and from the things which are written in this book ?" 
Do you dare, in the face of this denunciation, to say that the 
history of the canon of Scripture is dark and full of doubt ? 

Our answer to such a challenge is, that we are convinced 
the system of addition and diminution alluded to in this passage 
of the Apocalypse, is that which takes place when men per- 
versely interpret the record of this vision in such ways that 
it may seem to condemn any good which God has not con- 
demned, or to excuse any evil which the God of truth has 
condemned. If any man wilfully distort this book, iu order 
to make it sqiiare with his cwn wicked or uncharitable preju- 
dices, then such an one — and we would fain hope there 
never was such an one — seems to us to incur this dread 
denunciation. At all events, whatever else this passage may 
mean, no man of ordinary information can suppose that the 
writer of the Apocalypse framed his words as a conclusion of 
the Bible, and to put a seal on the New Testament canon ; 
for it is well known and all but universally acknowledged 
that — ^if it be not certain that the Apocalypse was one of the 
very earliest of the New Testament writings, composed in the 
reign of Nero — at least it was far from being the latest New 
Testament writing. Indeed, the popular notion — ^as shown in 
Nicholls' Help to Reading the Bible, and in many similar 
works — ^represents the Apocalypse as having been composed 
by John before his Epistles and before his Gospel. But, on this 
supposition, John would, according to our objector's idea, have 
excluded himself from the book of life, for he, subsequently to 
penning the book of the Revelation, " added unto-those things" 
by writing three letters and a gospel. Besides, it is not only 
in the New Testament that we meet with such a passage as 
our objector urges against us. In Deuteronomy (iv. 2) we 
rejftd — " Ye shall not add imto the word which I command vo" • 
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*' neither shall ye diminish anght from it, that ye may keep 
" the commandnaents of the Lord your God which I command 
" you." Now, if the text in Revelation closed the canon of 
the New Testament, mnst not its parallel in the Pentateuch 
have likewise closed the more ancient canon ? And, if so, by 
what right do any compositions, save the so-called five books 
of Moses, claim a place in the Jewish Canon ? 

Thus manifestly does our objector's interpretation destroy 
the canonicity of some of the New Testament writings, and 
of most of the Old Testament. We hope he wiU try our 
interpretation of Rev. xxii. 18, 19 ; but, whether he will do 
this or not, his argument against us plainly fails. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PROMISES BT WHICH OUR LORD IS SUPPOSED TO HATE GUARAN- 
TEED THE INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Our next inquiries will be directed to an investigation of 
the promises by which Jesus is said to have guaranteed in- 
fallibility to the New Testament writers. 

The first of these promises is recorded by Matthew.* It is 
to the effect that the twelve shall be put on trial in course of 
persecution, but that they need ta.ke no thought how or what 
they shall speak for " it shall be given you in that same hour 
" what ye shall speak, for it is not ye that speak, but the 
" Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you." 

This we regard as a most important passage in its bearing 
on our present subject. Let us notice it with an exactness 
proportioned to its importance. On comparing the narratives, 
given by Mark and Luke, of the events connected with this 
discourse of our Lord, it is evident that Jesus was preparing 
his twelve apostles for a temporary separation from himself 
during which they were, in six parties of two each, to preach 
exclusively to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. This 
mission was committed to the twelve, and was discharged by 
them as we learn from Mark and Luke. In their missionary 
progress Jesus forewarned them that they would " be brought 
"before governors and kings" (the rulers and authorities then 
holding power in Palestine) " for his sake, for a testimony 
" against them and the Gentiles." It is in prospect of these 
immediately impending trials that Jesus gives the twelve 
such a clear and frill promise of Divine inspiration which 
should, without effort on their part, enable them for their 
defence. The gospels give us no detailed account of the 
manner in which this promised inspiration wrought in the 
twelve during their experimental journey, nor are we told 
what special occasion any of the six different parties had for 
its use. But this is clear that, some time before the death of 
Jesus, a temporary separation took place between him and 

* Matt. z. 19, 20; Mark tI. 7, &c.; Luke ix. I, &c. 
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his disciples, and prior to that separation he gave them a 
distinct promise of inspiration which was to be immediately 
needM and immediately available for them. 

Now, if inspiration made the twelve infallible, how was it 
that, besides manifold other errors and sins, the Apostles re- 
mained ignorant, till long after the death of Christ, of the 
plain meaning of those explicit terms in which the Lord fore- 
told to them his death ? If it be replied, as doubtless it may 
be, that this promise was special and only insured the inspira- 
tion of the Apostles (and their consequent infallibility) while 
they were actually defending themselves against persecutions 
in ihe courts of the Jewish and IU>inan authorities, we would 
only rejoin — ^WeU, let the same measure of criticism be dealt 
out to the other promises of Jesus, and you will be in a fair 
way to destroy all claim to inspiration on the part of Mark, 
Luke, and Paul ; for, according to this strict mode of dealing 
with the letter of Christ's promises, these holy men never 
appear to have received any special promise of inspiration. 

But few sober earnest-minded men will, we thmk, be dis- 
posed to play £&st and loose in this manner with inspiration, 
which they regard as implying the infallibility of the inspired. 

Another promise of Jesus is recorded by Luke, which in 
many points resembles that which we have just been consider- 
ing. It is given in these terms :* " When men bring you unto 
^^the synagogues and imto magistrates and powers, take ye 
" no thought how or what thing ye shall answer, or what ye 
^' shall say, for the Holy Ohost shall teach you in the same 
** hour what ye ought to say." Here again we have a pro- 
vision of inspired defence against times of persecution. In 
this respect this promise, like the former, may be said 
to have been special: but what we would notice in this 
promise is, that it is addressed to vast masses of listeners, for 
the Evangelist introduces the discourse with the words, 
'' When there were gathered together an inntmierable multi- 
" tude of- people, insomuch that they trode one upon another, 
'^ Jesus began to say unto his disciples first of all, Beware 
" ye," &c. Accordingly the discourse is at first chiefly ad- 
dressed (down to the seventh verse of the chapter) to those 
who were already Christ's " friends." In the eighth verse, 
however, the address becomes evidently more general. The 

• Luke xiL 1-18. 
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early part had been spoken in the hearing of the multitnde, 
though directed chiefly to the " disciples ;" but in the eighth 
and following verses the address is as general as words can 
make it. " Whosoever" is the phrase which occurs twice in 
three verses, and then, in the two next verses, follow the 
words of inspirational promise abeady quoted. In the midst 
of his discourse the thirteenth verse tells us that " one of the 
" company" interrupted Jesus with some selfish question. 

Thus there is the strongest evidence or, rather, there is the 
clearest statement that in this case Jesus promised inspiration 
to any man " whosoever," for the gospel's sake, should ** be 
" brought unto the synagogues and magistrates and powers." 
Now let this promise be made as special as it can. Confine 
it, if you will, to an assurance of the Spirit's aid being given 
to Cluistian disciples in the time of their judicial trial only. 
Still there is, in the history of the Acts of the Apostles, pre- 
cisely such a set of circumstances described as that under 
which this promise guaranteed inspiration. We can accord- 
ingly examine the defence of the deacon Stephen before the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and see, at all events, what this promised 
inspiration did not do for him. The Christian protomartyr, 
after speaking " by the Spirit" in such a way as conftited his 
Jewish adversaries, was brought before the council for the 
testimony he had borne to Jesus of Nazareth. Stephen was 
set on his defence.* His speech was interrupted and his life 
cut short by the violence of his enemies. Assuredly here, if 
any where, was a man to whom, and a posture of affisurs in 
which, the promise should be fulfilled, "the Holy Ghost shall 
*' teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say." 

Now, by the evidence of the first sixteen verses of Stephen's 
speech, how stands the dogma of inspirational infallibility? 

Not to lay stress upon the apparent discrepancy between 
Stephen's statement that the call of Abraham was prior to the 
patriarch's leaving Mesopotamia, and the narrative in Genesis 
which represents the call as if it had been subsequent to 
Terah's change of residence fi'om Ur of the Chaldeans to 
Haran or Charran, the inspired protomartyr says that God 
"gave" Abraham "none inheritance in" the land of promise, 
*• no, not so much as to set his foot on." The Book of Genesisf 
records that " the field of Ephron, and the cave which was 

* Acts Til t Genesis zxiii. 17, 18. 
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" therein, and all the trees that were in the field, that were in 
" all the borders round about, were made sure unto Abraham 
" for a possession" in the most public and binding manner. 

Stephen says, " God spake on this wise. That his seed should 
" sojourn in a strange land, and that they should bring them 
"into bondage and entreat them evil 400 years." This quo- 
tation appears to have been drawn from Genesis fxv. 13-16) : 
but the Book of Exodus (xii. 40) tells us with great exactness, 
even using the expression, " the selfsame day it came to pass," 
that " the sojourning of the children of Israel in Egypt was 
430 years." 

Once more, Stephen says, " Joseph called his father Jacob 
" to him and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls." 
The Old Testament, in two different passages (Gen. xlvi. 27 ; 
Deut. X. 2S), assures us that " all the souls of the house of 
" Jacob which came into Egypt were threescore and ten." 

Yet again, Stephen says, " So Jacob went down into Egypt 
" and died, he and our fathers, and were carried over into 
" Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for 
" a sum of money of the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem." 
In direct contradiction to two assertions in this passage, the 
Old Testament informs us that Jacob* was most solemnly 
buried, not at Sychem, but " in the cave of Machpelah," near 
Hebron ; and moreover-|- that it was " Jacob," and not Abra- 
ham, who " bought a parcel of a field at Shechem from the 
" children of Hamor, Shechem's father." 

Now we shall carry the convictions of every attentive, honest 
mind with us when we assert that this speech of Stephen's 
was inspired, if Christ's promise was ever fulfilled, or ever 
meant to be fulfilled at all. Of course, if any man say Stephen's 
speech was inspired, but Luke does not report it exactly, such 
an assertion denies the infallibility of the Book of the Acts, 
and so, we take it, concedes that an inspired writing may err. 
But we address ourselves to the so-called orthodox, most of 
whom now-a-days believe that inspiration makes the Bible 
infallible. They believe the Book of the Acts to be inspired, 
and therefore infallible. They believe that Stephen's speech 
is correctly reported to us ; and, we are persuaded, they believe 
Stephen was, as Scripture asserts, J a man " ftdl of the Holy 
" Spirit," and that his speech was inspired. Yet in its first 

* Genesis 1. 18. . t Genesis xxxiii. 19. X -Acts vi. 5. 
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sixteen verses we have seen five or six contradictions of the 
Old Testament history. Are we prepared to say that the Old 
Testament is at fault, and so do we give up the idea of infalli- 
bility as attaching to the Jewish Scriptures ? or shall we own 
that the inspired Stephen, in his most exalted moment of 
inspiration, when he was a fearless martyr for his dear Lord 
and ours — when his countenance shone with more than human 
brightness on his assailants — when he prayed for his wicked 
murderers, " Lord, lay not this sin to their charge" — was even 
then liable to confusion of thought and shortness of memory, 
and so misquoted his own Scriptures ? Or shall we say, as 
seems most probable, that Stephen was not likely, even in the 
haste and confusion of addressing a riotous rabble, to make so 
many misquotations from the holy Scriptures, but that Luke, 
in collecting the records for his history, may easily, either 
consciously or unconsciously, have left errors in this speech, 
just as they had been penned by some unlearned Clmstian 
from whose document Luke transcribed them, either without 
observing their want of agreement with the Old Testament, 
or, if he did perceive this, thinking it more honest to leave 
them as they were shown in the document of whose general 
trustworthiness he was satisfied. 

One of these three suppositions is inevitable— either the 
inspired Old Testament, or the eminently inspired speech of 
Stephen, or the inspired historian Luke, is in error. Which- 
ever alternative may most commend itself to our judgment the 
idea of inspirational infallibility, as resting on our Saviour's 
promise or on any other ground, will be alike refuted. 

But we pass to the consideration of another class of our 
Lord's promises, which are sometimes urged as guaranteeing 
the infalHble inspiration of the Twelve Apostles, and there- 
fore, by some strange sequence of causation, of all the New 
Testament writers and only of them. Jesus, it is argued, said, 
" As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I also 
*'sent them into the world." Was not Jesus an infallible 
teacher ? it is asked, and, if. so, must not the Apostles also have 
been infallible teachers ? We answer that it might as well be 
put thus : Jesus was a sinless teacher, therefore his Apostles, 
whom He sent as He himself was sent, were, like him, sinless. 
The infallibility of inspiration cannot be proven thus. 

But, again, Jesus said to his Apostles,* " Whatsoever ye 

• M.itt xviii. IS. 
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*' shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatso- 
" ever ve shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven :'* 
and He said unto them, " Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost : whose 
"soever sins ye remit, tliey are remitted unto them, and 
"whose soever sins ye retain they are retained."* And 
moreover He promised to be " with them alway even unto 
the end of the world/'-j- These and many other such assur- 
ances did our Lord leave with his Apostles. Well then, it is 
urged, do not such grand promises as these justify us in be- 
lieving that, as teachers of religion at all events, if not as 
historians and geographers, and men of science, the Apostles 
must have been so inspired as to be free from all actual error, 
that is, so inspired as to be infallible ? Now let this question 
be fairly looked at. Who among the Apostles was more with 
Jesus than Peter? Who had a weightier or more direct 
charge given to him to feed the sheep and the lambs of 
Christ's flock? Who but he was to strengthen his brethren 
when he had been converted after the denial of his Master ? 
Was it not he to whom especially the power of binding and 
loosing (wliatever that power may have been) was given? 
Was it not he who, apj)arently even more than his associate 
John, took part in edifying the infant (jhurch of Christ on and 
after the day of Pentecost ? 

Peter, though no lord over the heritage of God, was con- 
spicuously eminent as an Apostle of Jesus, so that he, if any, 
would be sure to be infallibly inspired. But what do our 
Protostant friends most truly and most scripturally say to the 
Roman Catholic assertion of Peter's infallibility? Are they 
not the very men to deny this infallibility? Do they not 
point, with an irrefragable cogency of logical force, to the 
erroneous and superstitious teaching which Peter was en- 
forcing, and by which he was corrupting the religion of 
Christ when, at Antioch, " he compelled the Gentiles to live 
" as did the Jews," and Paul " withstood him to the face be- 
" cause he was to be blamed?" If, then, all the promises of 
Jesus did not prevent Peter from falling into culpable error in 
his most urgent instructions as a religious teacher on that 
occasion at Antioch, what proof is there that they ever mad© 
him infallible either when he wrote or when he spoke ? It is 
not for us in these pages to go into and explain in detail all 

• John XX. 23. t Matt, xxvui 20. 
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the promises of Christ to his Apostles and disciples ; but, 
whatever was the meaning of any or of all those promises, 
one thing is clear, namely, that they did not imply the in- 
fallible inspiration even of the Apostles — ^how much less of all , 
the New Testament writers — ^for we have seen that Peter was 
not free from liability to err in his religious teaching ; and, if 
not he, then no man else. Lest any should naturally enough 
think the Apostles might err when they spoke on religious 
subjects but yet be infallible when they ivrote, it may be worth 
while to remind the reader that our Lord's promises of Lispi- 
ration have direct and explicit reference to speaking^ and only 
attach secondarily and by way of implication to that which 
the Apostles or others wrote. 

Before we pass from the examination of Christ's promises, 
it wiU be — not necessary for the completeness of our argument 
— ^but satisfactory to the careftdness of some inquirers, if we 
give a brief consideration to the numerous and glorious pro- 
mises of inspiration contained in that last discourse of Jesus, 
of which the beloved disciple has preserved the only record 
for us. 

After what has been already written, our question, with 
reference to these most precious promises, will be simply 
whether their grammatical construction compels us to under- 
stand them as holding out the prospect of infaUible inspiration 
to the Apostles and "those who should believe on Christ 
" through their word," or whether we may simply and natu- 
rally assign to them a less pretentious and more tenable 
signification ? 

We shall take these several promises in the order of their 
occurrence in the fourteenth and three following chapters of 
John's Gospel. 

Jesus, anticipating the approach of his own death, is en- 
gaged in consoling his Apostles. " I will pray the Father," 
he says,* " and he shall give you another Comforter that he 
" may abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of the truth," 
L e. the Spirit of my revelation. Now, a preliminary question 
of great importance in considering these chapters is, do they 
hold out the hope of the Spirit's presence to the Apostles 
alone, or to them in common with all Christian believers and 
inquirers ? 

* Jolmxiy«16, 
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The analogy of Scripture inclines ns to adopt the second of 
these alternatives: and, indeed, it is remarkable how all our Lord' s 
promises of the Spirit are quoted as in some sense belonging 
to every modern Christian by the very theologians who insist 
most on these promises as guaranteeing infallibility to the 
New Testament writers. One is disposed to say to these 
illogical men, If the promises made the Apostles infallible, and 
if the same promises are rightly applied by you to us, why 
are we not made infaUible ? But, to return from this digres- 
sion, the analogy of Scripture makes it probable that these 
promises of inspiration are applicable to all believers as well 
as to the Apostles. For instance, Christ in his Sermon on the 
Mount says, " Every one that asketh receiveth : and he that 
" seeketh findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be 
" opened,"* and " if ye being evil know how to give good 
" gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
" which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him." 
Luke,-}- reporting these same promises, as spoken by our Lord 
on another occasion, substitutes "the Holy Spirit" in the 
place of the general term " good things." Thus it is apparent 
that, according to the Gospels, every one that asketh for the 
Holy Spirit receiveth Him from the heavenly Father. More- 
over, even in those last affecting words of Christ, which 
(according to John's Gospel) were addressed directly and 
primarily only to the Apostles, there are several expressions 
to show how wide were the assurances of the Comforter's 
advent, and how world-embracing were the sympathies which 
now moved in the Saviour's breast. When die Comforter 
came, it was " the world^* he was to convince of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment. " Neither pray I for these 
" alone" whom thou hast already given me, " but for them 
" also which shall believe on me through their word, that they 
" all may be one as thou. Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
" they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that 
" thou has sent me."t Remembering, then, the general ana- 
logy of Scripture, and bearing in mind the expressions which 
occur in this very discourse of our Lord, we set out with a 
conviction that these chapters are likely to hold out an assur- 
ance of the Spirit's presence to the Apostles in common with 
aU Christian inquirers and believers. 

* Matt TU. 8, &c. t Luke zi, 13. t John xvii. 20. 
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In this light the promise of the Spirit of the truth "abiding 
"for ever," i, e. throughout the whole Christian dispensation, 
becomes intelligible. 

In the course of our perusal of the fourteenth chapter of 
John, we find the words, " the Holy Ghost shall teach you all 
" things, and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
" I have said unto you/'* Undoubtedly, if any man choose 
to interpret these expressions perversely, he can make out a 
promise that the Apostles, or rather that all Christians should, 
the Spirit teaching them all things, possess a complete ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the universe and an exact recollection 
of all Christ's minutest and most ordinary sayings. We have 
seen, however, that such an interpretation is contradicted by 
the phenomena of New Testament composition. 

The question for us, then, is not what is the possible, but 
what is the true, common sense meaning of this promise ? 
Had not the disciples misunderstood all their Master's instruc- 
tions ? Were they not still — when this promise was given — 
in utter darkness as to the object of Christ's mission and the 
nature of Messiah's kingdom ? Were they not still hankering 
after right and left hand seats in some earthly court ? Was 
it not with the sword that they were ready to establish his 
throne? What knew they of the "king of truth" whose 
" kingdom is not of this world ? What spirit were they of 
who wished to destroy the unconvinced and the lost with fire 
from heaven ? 

Well, now, if, by the crucifixion of Jesus, all their mundane 
hopes were shaken, not to . say destroyed, and if, thereupon, 
the Holy Spirit worked with their alarmed, disappointed, and 
anxious spirits, and if by his co-operation and guidance, they 
(and many a one besides) were brought to see the folly of 
thinking the kingdom of God was meat and drink — if ihey 
were thus led to recognise that kingdom as consisting in 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, would not 
many an instruction of Christ's, that had been dark and enig- 
matic to them before, become clear and pregnant with Heavenly- 
minded wisdom, and so stand forth vividly and freshly in their 
memory where it had long lain entranced and almost dead ? 
Most remarkable is it that the Spirit is here spoken of, not as 
a revealer, but merely, though marvellously, aa about to revive 

• John xiv. 26. 
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the human faculty of remembrance which prejudice had so long 
blinded and benumbed. Here, thou, is no promise which must 
necessarily bo understood as a guarantee of infallibility, but 
rather we find in these words a most intelligible assurance of 
re-invigoraliontoa human memory which had been palsied by 
the stupidity of prejudice. 

Tlie next promise, which Mr. Henderson and other writers 
on Inspiration quote in support of scriptural infallibility, is 
couched in these words,* " When the Comforter is come, he 
" shall testify of me : and ye also shall bear witness because 
" ye have been with me from the beginning." 

We are at a loss to imagine what portion of these words can 
be conceived of as conveying a promise of infallibility. Two 
remarks, however, we make with reference to this passage; 
first, the inspiration here spoken of is manifestly to be given 
to others as well as to the Apostles, for it is to be a testimony 
which the Spirit will bear to men to whom likewise the 
Apostles, as Christ's witnesses, will bear their testimony as an 
auxiliary to that of the Spirit : and, secondly, that which is 
spoken of as fitting the Apostles to be Christ's witnesses is, not 
any supposed infallible inspiration, but simply their having 
been eye and ear- witnesses of our Lord's ministry. Then follows 
the promise of the Spirit as about to " convince the world of 
" sin, righteousness, and judgment." We do not know that 
there is any thing to make it apparent that the world has be- 
come in any way infallible, notwithstanding this gracious 
promise of inspired conviction. 

After this, we reach the last promise that is to be noticed, 
" When the Spirit of the truth is come he will guide you into 
" all the truth, for he shall not speak of himself : but what- 
" soever he shall hear that shall he speak : and he shall show 
" you things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
" of mine and shall show it unto you. ""I- Bearing in mind 
what was said with reference to the Spirit as d remembrancer, 
we anticipate no difficulty in interpreting these words without 
understanding them to imply the infallibility of the New Testa- 
ment. Hitherto the Apostles and others had followed Jesus 
fi-om a love of his person, from an admiration of his power, and 
in the expectation that he would speedily take to himself great 
power, and reign as a temporal monarch with them for his 

• John XV. 26, 27. John xvi. 18, 
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favourites and ministers. Now, whenever these dreams began 
to melt away before the light of the Messianic day, the Holy 
Spirit would be a guide to those who wished to follow Jesus : 
and, led by him, they should explore the inmost recesses of 
that " wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification and re- 
" demption," which Christ is made unto us by God. The 
future, in its general aspect of a world renovated by the gospel 
and of the principles of holiness and love becoming more and 
more widely prevalent and deeply engrained — ^this future, even, 
should thus be revealed to the prophetic gaze of Christian faith, 
as by the same Spirit of God, the ancient seers had been en- 
abled to anticipate and foretell the glorious advent of a world's 
Redeemer. Throughout, too, the Spirit would glorify Jesus, 
for he would make it plain that all hope and all joy and all 
amelioration come to man and to the world through the in- 
strumentality, direct or indirect, of that one mediator, the man 
Christ Jesus. These glorious truths every believer is taught 
by the Spirit, and yet we are not infallible. May not the 
promises have been even more stupendously fulfilled to the 
Apostles (if they asked for and sought their fulfilment more 
earnestly than we do), and yet the Apostles have been fallible, 
like us, notwithstanding their inspiration ? The answer is too 
obvious to require that we should state it. We thus leave the 
promises of Jesus, as an argument in support of inspirational 
infallibility, with the remark that none of these promises re- 
quire — ^nay more, if their contexts be fairly examined, none of 
these promises admit of— the idea of inspiration making the 
Apostles or their writings infallible. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ABGUMEST FOR SCRIPTURAL INFALLIBILITY DRAWN FROM THE 
SUPPOSED NATURE OF DIVINE INSPIRATION. 

The next argnment we shall examine, in favour of Inspira- 
tional Infallibility, is one which is derived from the very nature 
of Inspiration, and which rests on the assumed impossibility 
of errors occurring in a book in whose pages the Holy Spirit 
of God is supposed to be present by the influence he exercised 
on the writers, and by the sanction he gives to their writings. 
This is an argument on which apparently much stress is laid 
by the upholders of Scriptural infallibility. And indeed there 
is a certain obvious plausibility attaching to this argument. 
Once let our minds be possessed with the notion that the book 
which, as containing the heavenly Father's teaching we rightly 
call the " Word of God," was indited by the Holy Ghost, and 
that its human authors were merely used by that Divine per- 
son as so many pens might be used by us — ^that these human 
authors were instruments in the hands of the Spirit, and not 
rational free agents — and it follows by an easy process of logic, 
if not by a necessary course of piety, that we should believe 
there can be no error in that which the All-knowing has penned. 
But is not this to lose sight of the palpable fact that the in- 
spired writers so completely retained their human faculties 
that each wrote in his own style and according to the pro- 
pensity or habit of his own disposition. Paul was earnest, 
logical, discursive. John was loving and intuitive. James 
was as thorough a legalist as one holding the Christian doc- 
trine of grace could be. As diverse as were the characters of 
these men, so, undeniably, are their extant inspired writings 
diverse. The Spirit therefore did not employ them to write 
as machines, but as human beings and free agents, even in 
accordance with the saying of Paul that, when the prophets 
at Corinth spoke, they should remember their responsibility, 
inasmuch as God left " the spirits of the prophets subject to 
" the prophets." 
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Thus, then, it is clear that, whatever inspiration was or was 
not, the inspirer co-operated with the inspired, but did not 
annihilate or even suspend the will and human personality of 
the inspired man. Now, on this view of the matter, how far 
is it necessary — nay, how far is it provable on grounds of 
analogy — that the inspired writings should possess the quality 
of infallibility because the co-operative influence of the All-wise 
was present in their human authors ? There are countless 
analogies whence we might draw an answer to this interroga- 
tory. Two shall suffice. 

In the mysterious process of animal procreation, who will 
deny that God co-operates ? Without his co-operation how 
could the embryo be created? And, when its organism is 
created, who but God gives that vital energy whereby the 
new creature becomes a living being or a living soul ? 

In the contemplation of every devout mind, the agency of 
God vastly predominates over the agency of the procreating 
creature : and yet what is the offspring ? Is it perfect and 
free from all blemish because God mainly co-operated in its 
production ? Let a reply be furnished by the imperfections 
which, confessedly, are bom with every brute and every man. 
The case of not unfrequent monstrosities of various kinds 
would give additional force to this consideration : but we are 
content to refer chiefly to the ordinary congenital imperfections 
of all creatures. 

If blemishes in the creature be not incompatible with the 
stupendous intervention of a Divine agency in generation, why 
should errors in the Bible be any more incompatible with the 
admirable co-operation of the Divine Spirit in the writing of 
that Bible ? 

Or, again. Scripture itself teaches us that our bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost ; and that, if any man love Jesus 
and keep his commandments, the Father and the Son wiU 
come and make their abode with that man ; and, yet, where 
is the man, except our Lord, who has been either impeccable 
or infallible ? If, then, there be no practical incompatibility 
which has hindered the indwelling of Divine influence in our 
deceitful hearts and in our peccable bodies, why should we 
deem it a thing impossible that God should have inspired the 
human authors of Holy Writ, and yet that the writings which 
constitute the sacred volume should not be free from all error, 
that is, should not be infallible ? 
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Here again, then, we are led to the remark that even this, at 
first sight, specious argument for scriptural infallibility, drawn 
from the acknowledged co-operation of the Infallible One in 
producing scripture, is wholly inconclusive. Indeed we should 
notice, in quitting this part of our argument, that as no moral 
event takes place without some degree of Divine co-operation, 
forasmuch as it is in God that we Kve and move and have our 
being, no moral event (not even sins excepted) could be other- 
wise than of unmixed excellence and perfection if the sup- 
position, required for the maintenance of this argument, were 
allowable. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



V 



THE A PRIORI ARGUMENT FOR INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITY. 

A VERY few words will suffice in dealiag with the argument 
in support of inspirational infallibility which is drawn from d 
priori considerations of the improbabihty that such a Being, 
as we are constrained to believe God is, would make a special 
revelation of himself to mankind in Christ, and yet not secure 
to the world an infallible record of that revelation. 

At the very outset we acknowledge the d, priori force of 
this consideration, its force, that is, antecedently to our com- 
paring our expectations with, and correcting them by, the 
facts which God has placed within the scope of our vision for 
the very purpose of our ascertaining the truth and so ridding 
ourselvef»of prejudices, that is, of judgments formed ci priori 
or before we were acquainted with the evidence. God having 
given to one particular age a special and unique manifestation 
of himself and of his will towards man, it is, without doubt, 
antecedently probable that He will likewise have caused a 
special and (if it so seem to any mind) an infallible record of 
that special revelation. This we are ready to concede. But 
what then ? Are not a thousand suppositions antecedently 
probable, which yet experience of facts compels us to abandon 
as not true in effect, however probable they may have ap- 
peared in the prospect of expectation ? 

What could, d. priori^ be more probable than that Gt>d would 
prevent sin? Yet a bitter and humiliating experience compels 
us to own that sin, however antecedently improbable, is a dread 
reality. 

It is not too much to say that there is hardly one of our cL 
priori expectations on any subject which the collection of ex- 
perience does not oblige us to modify if not wholly to reverse. 

In this very matter, for instance, of the probabilities attach- 
ing*to a special revelation, it is weU known that the majority 
of those who profess and call themselves Christians lay stress 
on other d priori arguments. And, indeed, is it not obvious 
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that, if an infallible record of revelation be antecedently pro- 
bable, no less probable is it that there should have been always 
an infallible guardian to preserve this record and an infallible 
interpreter to ensure a right comprehension of it? These 
Roman Catholic d priori arguments for the infallibility of the 
church, the councils, the popes, &c., are, as we think, rightly 
negatived by a due observation of the errors which have been 
manifest in each and all these antecedently probable recep- 
tacles of infallibility. In like manner, while we acknowledge 
that an antecedent probability exists in favour of scriptural 
infallibility, we are compelled also to acknowledge that the 
observable facts of scriptural composition wholly reverse that 
probability, and convince us that errors on all sorts of subjects 
exist in Holy Writ, and show that, however valuable and 
precious its pages may be, the Bible is not infallible. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE A POSTERIORI ARGUMENT FOR INSPIRATIONAL INFALLIBILITT. 

One more very popnlar and, we fear, very influential argu- 
ment for scriptural infallibility remains for us to examine. 
As the last was the d priori argument, or that derived from 
antecedent probabilities, so the argument we at present can- 
vass may be called the d posteriori or argument from supposed 
consequences. 

When every other consideration has failed to prove the Bible 
infallible, and when, on every side, it is clear that even in- 
spiration leaves the precious volume fallible, the final and 
almost universally prevailing argument is. If the Bible be not 
infallibly inspired, what certainty cari we have about the Re- 
surrection of the body, or even the Immortality of tlie soul? 
How can we be sure that we know what Christ taught or 
what God would have us to do ? To what authority can we 
appeal as a last resort in all doubts and all controversies? In 
disproving the infallibility of the Scriptures, are you not over- 
throwing the grounds of all Christian faith and even opening 
a road that will surely lead the persevering traveller through 
infidelity into Atheism ? 

In answer to these and similar questions we hope, in the 
sequel, to show how a regard fur the Bible, which plainly 
recognises the fallibility of that inspired book, is one of the 
strongest safeguards against unbelief, and is likely to be a 
most influential propagator of the Christian religion. But, 
supposing we could not clear the apparent fallibility of Scrip- 
ture from any or from all the evil consequences which, it is 
often asserted, would follow upon the acknowledgment of 
that fallibility ; what then ? Are we so sure that the alleged 
but unproved doctrine of an infallible Inspiration does keep 
men in the church — does afford a plain and acknowledged 
canon of faith — does do all the good (or ani/ of it) which it is 
asserted that the avowal of Biblical fallibiJity would undo ? 
Are not many men unbelievers notwithstanding the alleged 
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infallibility of the Bible ? Have not some been driven into 
unbelief chiefly by this very dogma? Do all the tens of 
thousands of Roman Catholic believers agree in bowing to 
Scripture as the alone infallible standard ? Does the acknow- 
ledgment of the infallibility of this one standard bind in one 
brotherhood of agreement Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
Calvinists and Arminians, and all the other sects even of Pro- 
testantism ? Has not each sect, and almost every individual, 
its own (falUble) interpretation of the infallible Book ? 

But, whatever may be the possible, or even the i>robable, 
evil consequences of avowing truth in reference to the popular, 
and, as we tliink, perilous notion of Inspirational infallibility, 
can it be our duty to lie for God ? Must we do evil that good 
may come of it? Ought we to uphold any thing, which we 
know to be untrue, for the sake of results which we hope will 
accrue to us and to the world from its upholding? Is not God 
great and good enough to take care of His own cause which, 
in Christianity as in all things, is the cause of truth? To 
think of maintaining an untrue doctrine of Inspirational in- 
fallibility, for fear of the consequences which may follow upon 
the acknowledging and enunciating of the truth, shows as- 
suredly a most lamentable want of faith towards Him who, 
being Almighty, has sent forth to us His Son Jesus, the 
Anointed, to be the way, the truth^ and the life ; and thus to 
think is, at the same time, directly to disobey the inspired 
precept, " prove all things : hold last that which is good ;*' 
and to exclude ourselves obstinately from the company of 
those whose duty it is to " be ready always to give to every 
" man a reason for the hope that is in" them. 

What, we may well inquire, would now have been our posi- 
tion and that of all mankind if a regard to consequences had 
prevented Jesus and his Apostles from divulging and, at the 
peril and price of their lives, insisting on those truths which 
were not inaptly described as ** turning the w^orld upside 
" down ?" How must the existing faith of Jew and Gentile 
have been shaken and torn to atoms before it could be true 
that " old things were passed away, and behold, all things 
"were become new!" You send your missionary to the 
Brahmin, to the Romanist, or to the slaves and the slave- 
holders, and what consequences may not ensue ? Nay, what 
consequences are sure to ensue if your mission have any suc- 
cess at all ? Must not mother be set against daughter and 
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the nearest against the dearest ? Did not Jesus so come as 
not to bring peace but a sword into this evil world ? If Wick- 
liffe, Huss, Jerome, Luther, Zuingle, Calvin-^— nay, if Galileo, 
Hervey, Jenner, or any man who has ever had any tidings 
startling and troublesome, but profitable, to communicate, had 
taken warning and desisted, fixDm consideration of conse- 
quences, to himself in the way of obloquy and martyrdom, or 
to the world in the way of amazement and revolution, where 
would the improvements of modem civilization and the bless- 
ings of the Grospel of Salvation now lie buried and lost? 

A priori argiunents should make us carefully examine any 
claim which, with their support, is made upon our belief. 
Arguments from consequences should make every prudent and, 
still more, every pious man anxiously reflect on the certainty 
of what he has to tell and on the importance of its truth being 
made known. But, when once the antecedent probabilities 
and the supposed consequences have so operated on our minds, 
they have done their proper work ; and he, who, from a regard 
to these considerations, conceals important truth, is putting 
his light \mder a bushel, failing to be the salt of the earth and 
falling tmder the condemnation, " Therefore, to him that 
" knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



/ 



KEBOMB AND CONCLUSION. — ANSWER TO THE QQESTION OF THIS BOOK 
AND OUTLINE OF THE METHOD TO BE EUPLOYED IN THE TWO 
SUCCEEDING BOOKS. 

We have now examined the several arguments which are 
ordinarily advanced in support of an inspiration of the Bible 
which is defined as rendering that blessed book infallible. 
We have not attempted to open the subjects of Miracles or of 
Prophecy generally ; but we have probably seen enough of 
the Scriptural teaching on these points to assure the reader 
that they cannot either of them be adduced in proof of inspira- 
tion making the Bible infallible. 

We have seen that the authority said to be attributed to 
Scripture by Jesus cannot be understood as implying the in- 
fedlibility of Holy Writ ; and that, if it could, we should still 
need some proof that we had an infallible record of what Jesus 
said. 

We have seen that the amazing excellence of the Bible no 
more proves it infallible than similar excellence proves any 
thing else, in which that excellence resides, to be free from 
aU error and imperfection. 

We have seen that, instead of the History of the Ganoid 
proving the Bible infallible, that History itself needs much 
investigation, if, indeed,, it be not hopelessly dark, so that it 
is rather the goodness and approved excellence of the Old and 
New Testaments which warrant our assenting to their canoni- 
city than their canonicity which assures us of their inspiration. 

We have seen that our Lord's several promises of inspiration 
may be — ^if indeed we should not say must be — so interpreted 
as wholly to exclude the element of inMlibility from the idea 
of inspiration. 

We have seen that the common arguments, from antecedent 
probabilities and from supposed consequences, are altogether 
inadequate to support the notion of scriptural infallibility, and, 

I. 
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indeed, are quite unworthy to give pause to an earnest mind 
which has a clear perception of some unrecognised, and per- 
haps unpalatable, though useM and important truth. 

And, yet again, we have seen that there is nothing in the 
idea of inspiration itself which renders it incompatible for errors 
to exist in a person or in a book in which a measure of the 
Spirit of God is indwelling. 

Besides these and some other points, which have all been 
touched in the course of the preceding pages, we know no 
other argument, worth calling such, which has been, or can 
be, adduced to support the popular doctrine of inspirational 
infallibility. 

In our first Book we saw clear indications that the Bible 
contained errors in history, in morality, and even in religion; 
That it contains scientifio errors few men of ordinary candour 
and intelligence are now prepared to deny. Thus, then, our 
present position is, that we have shown there is no reason 
which ought to lead us to expect infallibility, or freedom from 
aU error, in an inspired book : and, moreover, we have seen 
that the Bible, which we acknowledge as an inspired book — 
yea, as pre-eminently the inspired book — ^has in its pages un- 
mistakeable proofs of its fallibility. 

We have, for ourselves at least, exorcised the ghost of 
infallibility from the Bible: but is that volume, therefore, 
become profitless in our eyes ? Far otherwise. We value it, 
not because of the spurious ornaments of tinsel with which 
men had surrounded it, but for the real and genuine gold 
which the heavenly Father has placed therein. 

Do we cast away as valueless the writings of Thucydides, 
or Tacitus, or Aristotle, because they have some errors in 
them ? Shall we tread under foot and despise Milton, Shak- 
speare, or Racine, because they are fallible ? Do we ignore 
the lessons of Bacon, of Newton, of Herschel, or of LyeU, of 
Chalmers, of Arnold, of Whately, of Neander, or of Coleridge, 
because neither those nor any other writers or their writings 
have been infallible ? Nay, does any sane and godly man 
despise and neglect the teaching of his Church because he may 
hold, with the twenty-first Article of the Episcopalians in 
England, that even duly summoned general councils of the 
universal church " may err, and sometimes have erred, even 
" in things pertaining imto God?" 

If, then, we revere and study aU the so-called uninspired 
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books which we deem wise and good, though fallible, why, 
because we have abandoned an untenable and unreasonable 
notion of its infallibility, should we lose one jot of veneration 
for that best and holiest book, the Bible, to which many, if not 
all, of the greatest and wisest men, in modem times at least, 
have agreed in affixing the glorious epithet "Inspired?" 
Instead of adopting any such rash and unholy course of con- 
tempt, it will be our effort, in the next Book, to ascertain what 
is rightly meant by designating the Bible as inspired : and 
then, in another portion of our volume, we may try to answer 
for ourselves the question. What is the just authority of the 
Bible in matters of religious faith? and on what ground, if not 
on its infaUibility, does that authority rest ? 



BOOK III. 



WHAT IS THE TRUE MEANING OF THE 
TEEM "INSPIKATION?" 



CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



If, as a matter of fact, the Bible be not infallible j and if there 
be no good reason which can be assigned for our supposing 
the sacred volume otherwise than fallible, what shall we say 
of the inspired writings ? And first. Do we believe the Bible 
to be inspired at all ? Undoubtedly we do. We are firmly 
convinced that the writers of Holy Scripture were inspired, 
and that their writings are the reflex of their own inspired 
minds and thoughts : and thus we most distinctly avow our 
belief in the ins^jiration of the Bible. But, as has been seen, 
we are assured that there is no connexion whatever between 
Infallibility and Inspiration. 



Section 1. — The idea of *''' Inspiration" hut not the word^ is in 

Scripture. 

What, then, is the true meaning of this solemn and impor- 
tant word ? 

Let us, first of all, remind the reader that there is no such 
word as our English noun " Inspiration'' either in the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament or in the Greek of the New. Twice, 
indeed, in the English Bible, the term is used, but it is not an 
exact rendering of the idiom in the original. Thus, in Job 
xxxii. 8, " But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of 
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"the Almighty giveth them understanding," the Hebrew 
word translated " inspiration" is, according to Gesenius, more 
correctly rendered by the words " breath" or " spirit." So, 
too, in 2 Tim. iii. 16, every tyro in Greek knows that an 
adjective ftheopneustos, signifying " divinely breathed") is the 
term which our translatois have paraphrased as equivalent 
to " given by inspiration of God." Thus, in the two passages 
of the English Bible where " inspiration" is mentioned, there 
is no exactly equivalent noun either in the Hebrew or the 
Greek. 

Do we mean, then, that the idea of inspiration is novel or 
peculiar to the English ? Par from it. We hope, ere long, 
to show the reader that this idea is thoroughly Hebrew : but, 
in order to do this, it is necessary that we should point out 
that neither the Hebrew language nor the vocabulary of the 
New Testament writers expressed this grand idea by any 
single, abstract word like our " inspiration." K a Jew, or an 
early Christian, wished to say that any action was referable 
to some inspiration, his mode of expressing this idea was. 
Such and such an action was performed by such and such a 
spirit, good or evil, as the case might be. 

Answering, then, to our word inspiration neither the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament nor the Greek of the New has any term : 
but, for our words " Spirit" and " Ghost," the Hebrew had the 
common term " Ruach" and the rarer noun " Neshamah ;" 
whilst the Greek had the one word " Pneuma." 

Thus, then, an English reader, who knows nothing of the 
Bible's original languages, can thoroughly understand our 
present investigation if he will remember that, wherever 
" Spirit" occurs in our Old Testament, it is, in the original, 
represented generally by the word " Ruach" and, in a few 
instances, by the synonymous word " Neshamah :" and wher- 
ever " Spirit" or " Ghost" occurs in our New Testament, with 
reference to the Deity, they answer to the one word "Pneuma" 
in the Greek. 



Section 2. — The Vague Application of the terms " Ghost" 
''^ Spirit^" and their equivalents in the Greek and in the 
Hebrew. 

The next observation we would oflfer to the reader is that 
all these several terms, in the Hebrew, Greek, and English, 
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are used indisciiiuiiiately to denote things sacred ani profane^ 
if, indeed, this their usage be not an eternal protest against 
the prevalent belief that any creature of God can be "pro&ne" 
or otherwise than sacred. 

Thus, the word " ghost" is by no means confined to the 
usage in which it is employed as denoting a divine agent ; 
but even, in modem English, it signifies the popular idea of 
any disembodied human person ; and, in scriptural English, 
we find the expression " yielded up the ghost" as the render- 
ing for a Greek word signifying "died:" and the word "spirit" 
is by us employed, in manifold senses, to denote courage, ani- 
mation, alcoholic mixtures, and a multitude of other things. 

The Hebrew word " Neshamah" was used, Gesenius tells 
us, to signify the " soul" of man, any " living creature," and 
once to denote the "mind" (in Prov. xx. 27), or, yet again, it 
was employed to signify "the panting of those who are 
"angry:" and, in like manner, the other Hebrew term, 
" Buach," occurs as a name for the breath of man, the wind, 
the quarters of heaven, any thing vain and fickle like the 
wind, the vital principle, and the rational mind. 

Equally various are the significations of the Greek word 
" Pneuma;" as is well exemplified by John iii. 8. " The qnrit 
" breathed (our translators say with noteworthy incorrectness 
" * the wind bloweth') where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
"sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
" whither it goeth : so is every one that is bom of the spirit.*' 

Thus wide and various are the significations of the several 
words, in Hebrew, Greek, and English, by which the agent 
who inspires is designated. Does the Divine agent derive 
his name from some resemblance which is supposed to exist 
between Him and man's mind, or the vital principle, or the 
wind ? Or, on the other hand, do these and many other created 
beings and energies obtain their honourable designation from 
the belief that they exist and have their power only by the 
originating and sustaining instrumentality of God, whose name 
is " Ruach," " Pneuma," " Spirit ?" 

We are decidedly of the latter opinion ourselves : but, in 
the meanwhile, we only a&k the reader to notice with what a 
width and consequent occasional confrisedness of signification 
each of these terms is used. " Spirit" is not confined to denot- 
ing the Holy Ghost; but has several other meanings in English. 
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So, likewise, is it with ** Pneuma" in Greek and with " Euaoh" 
in Hebrew. 

But, at present, our object is, if possible, to ascertain in 
what sense the " Rnach" of God, the divine " Pneuma," the 
Holy " Spirit," is spoken of? In what manner, and in what 
persons or things, is he said to operate ? If, by the help of 
Old Testament usage, or if by noticing the way in which these 
terms are applied in the Kew Testament and in the languages 
of Christendom, we can answer this question, we shall be sure 
of success in finding a true, historictd definition for our modem 
word Inspiration ; for we shall have the ancient idea to which 
more recent custom has affixed this title. 



• f 
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CHAPTEE IL 

USE OF THE TERMS " RUACH" (sFIRIT) AND " NESHAMAH" (bREATH} 

IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Let us first see how the Old Testament speaks of the Divine 
" Kuach," or " Neshamah ?" Every man will be ready with 
the recollection that an ancient creed declares that the Holy 
Ruach " spake by the prophets :" and, accordingly, we find 
Isaiah (xlviii. 16) saying, with probable reference to himself, 
" The Lord God, and his Ruach, hath sent me ;" and Ezekiel 
(iii. 24) writes, " Then the Ruach entered into me and said 
" unto me," &c.; and Daniel (v. 12) is described as a man in 
whom " an excellent Ruach, and knowledge, and understand- 
" ing, &c., were found." So, too, many of the minor prophets 
allude to the " Ruach," by whom " the Lord stirred up Zerub- 
" babel" (Hag. i. 14), and "in" whom "the Lord of Hosts 
(Zech. vii. 12) " had sent by his former prophets." 

Similarly Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and many 
other ancient prophets are declared to have been influenced by 
the holy "Ruach;" and, especially, the Jewish history (2 
Sam. xxiii. 2) informs us that " The Ruach of the Lord spake 
"by David." 

In all these and many more passages it is obvious that the 
"Ruach" of God is described as in some way enabling or 
exciting the prophets of Israel. Was this, then, the only 
connexion in which the Hebrew writers spoke of the Holy 
Spirit ? Let us see. 

At the commencement of the book of Genesis we find it 
stated that " the Ruach of God moved upon the face of the 
" (chaotic) waters." The Hebrew verb, here translated 
"moved," occurs again in Deut. xxxii. 11; and there it is 
rendered "fluttereth over," with reference to an eagle cherish- 
ing and developing life and warmth in her nestlings. So 
beautifully and accurately has the scholarlike Milton given the 
true meaning of Gen. i. 2, when, in his invocation, he addresses 
the <* Ruach" of God thus— 
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** And cliiofly thou, Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temple»ilie u^ritht heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for nlou knowest; thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the va&t abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant." 

Such is the earliest Scriptural reference to the Divine 
** Ruach." Now, either this mention of the Spirit of God 
" moving on the face of the waters" is meaningless and 
inopportune ; or, the idea is intended to be conveyed to us that, 
aven with inert, chaotic matter, the " Ruach" is tenderly and 
fosteringly present, waiting to evoke and to sustain the faintest 
sign of life and order. 

If we follow out the suggestion contained in this last inter- 
pretation, the Old Testament will offer to our notice several 
passages in which the *'Ruach of God" is spoken of as 
inspiring the various portions, animate and inanimate, which 
go to make up the universe. To this effect the Psakniat 
(xxxiii. 6) teaches us, saying — " By the word of the Lord 
" were the heavens made ; and aU the host of them by the 
" Ruach (Spirit) of his mouth;" while Job (xxvi. 13) declares 
" By his Ruach (Spirit) God hath garnished the heavens ;" 
and Isaiah adopts the same idea in another application when 
(xxxiv. 16) he exhorts men to "seek out the book of the Lord 
"and read" it on a consideration that " the cormorant," "the 
"bittern," "the owl," "the raven," "the thorns," "the 
"nettles," " the brambles," " the dragons," " the wild beasts 
" of the desert," "the wild beasts of the island," "the satyr," 
"the screech-owl," "the great owl," and "the vultures" 
shall never "fail" to be the occupants of Idumaea, inasmuch 
as the mouth of the Lord, " it hath commanded, BJidHis Ruach 
" (Spirit) it hath gathered them;^ and in like manner the Psalmist 
(civ. 29, 30), speaking of the " fowls of the heaven," " the 
" springs of water," "the grass," "the herb," "the wine," 
"the trees," "the young lions," "leviathan," and all the 
inhabitants of the land and of the waters, says, "Thou" (God) 
" hidest thy face, they are troubled. Thou takest away their 
"Ruach (Spirit), they die and return to their dust. ThxM 
" sendest forth thy Ruach (Spirit), they are created and thou 
" renewest the face of the earth ;" and, yet once more, (Psalm 
oxxxix. 7) the sacred penman asks, " Whither shall I go jfrom 
"thy Ruach (Spirit)? or whither shall I flee from thypresence?" 
and his answer implies throughout that, by His Ruach, God 
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is present and active eveiry where, in heaven, in hell, in the 
uttermost parts of the sea, in the darkness and in the light, in 
man's "reins," in the "mother's womb," and even among 
the wicked to slay them ; and, quite in accordance with this 
Hebrew mode of speaking of the Euach of God, we find Ezekiel 
representing the several " wheels" and other portions of his 
vision (Ezek. i. 21) as moving up and down, hither and thither, 
because " the Buach (Spirit) of life was in the wheels." 

Thus, then, we have that which, in every instance except 
this last quotation from Ezekiel, is expressly named as die 
Ruach or Spirit of Ghd, described to us in Holy Writ as present 
and eflFective in the host of heaven, in the elements, and in the 
plants and animals of the earth. The pious Hebrew saw 
nothing strange in regarding the stars and planets as inspired 
to hold their fixed position or travel in their several orbits. 
He considered the parts of a vision which suggested truth of 
any kind, as inspired. He looked on the tribes of animals 
and plants as divinely inspired for the selection of their abode. 
When the heavenly Father sent down the rains alternating 
with the sunshine, and when " the face of the earth was thus 
"renewed," the religious Jew saw no profanity in tracing the 
rise of a fountain, the course of a stream, the growth of the 
grass, and the fattening of the cattle to the Inspiration of Gk)d. 
Just as he said (Psalm xxix.), " The voice* of the Lord shaketh 
" the wilderness" — " The fx>ice of the Lord maketh the hinds 
"to calve and discovereth the forests;" or (Psalm cxlvii.) 
" The Lord covereth the heaven with clouds ; He prepareth 
" rain for the earth ; He maketh grass to grow upon the moun- 
" tains ; He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young 
" ravens which cry unto Him ;" — -just as the pious Hebrew 
could thankfully use these words with reference to Qt)d and 
"common things," so coidd he say — and say most truly, 
wisely, and devoutly — that all the processes, of change or of 
continuance, in matter and in life — ^those processes which we, 
in our one-sided, though true and philosophical, fashion, ascribe 
to "the laws of nature," or to "the principles of some 
** science" — were carried on by the direct agency of the Spirit 

** The voice of the Lord,** in Psalm xxix., is, we beHeve, a designation of the 
thnnderstonn. This, however, is so far from weakening our argument that it 
represents the poet as declaring the thunder and the lightning to be GotPs 
inspired ministers for effecting various purposes on the mountains, in the plains, 
and among the pastures. 
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or Buacli of Ood, and so were referable to what, in our idiom, 
we call divine Inspiration. 

Let no one Bay that this is a novel statement, even if it be 
true. It is at least as ancient as the Nicene (or GonBtantino<- 
poHtan ?) Creed, which teaches us to believe, not only that the 
Holy Ghost " spake by the prophets, *' but also that He is " the 
" giver of life." Besides, as to antiquity, we have just been 
showing that the Jews — ^the confessedly inspired Jewish 
writers of the Bible — ^taught these same truths thousands of 
years ago. 

So far, then, we have seen that, according to the Old Testa- 
ment idea, it was with the presence and co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost that the prophets spoke ; and with the presence 
and co-operation of the same Spirit that matter wqs formed, 
or life was generated in the embryo, or was sustained in the 
living creature. 

We pass on now to notice the various senses, besides the 
prophetical, in which the Old Testament tells us that the 
Buach of God has to do with man as distinguished from other 
creatures. In the second of the two accounts of man's creation 
(Gen. ii. 7), we are told that it was by God's breathing the 
breath (Neshamah) of life into the nostrils of man that Adam 
became a living soul. This tallies with what we have already 
seen of the vitel principle being always attributed, in the Old 
Testament, to what we now call Inspiration. But, as we proceed 
along the course of the Bible's pages, we learn farther, that not 
only did the Egyptian Pharaoh attribute Joseph's power of in- 
terpreting dreams and his statesmanlike wisdom (Gen. xli. 38) 
to the Spirit of Qod which was in him, but, in Exod. xxxi. 3, 
God is represented as having said to Moses, '^ I have filled Beza- 
" leel with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, 
''and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to devise 
" cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
" and in cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of tim- 
" ber, to work in all manner of workmanship ;" " and in the 
**• hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put wisdom, that 
" they may make all that I have commanded thee." Similarly, 
in 1 Chron. xxviii. 12, David is said to have left to Solomon 
the pattern of the temple, even " all that he had by the Spirit** 
In these passages mechanical skill and genius are distinctly 
ascribed to what we should call the Inspiration of God, just 
as, in Job xxxii. 8, we have seen that the words are written. 
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" But there is a Spirit or Ruach in man, and the Neshamah or 
"inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding." 
It is Job, too, who says (xxvii. 3), " All the while my breath 
" (Neshamah) is in me, and the Spirit (Buach) of God is in 
" my nostrils, my lips shall not speak wickedness;" and it is, 
moreover, in the book of Job (xxxiii. 4) that the wise EUhu 
acknowledges, " The Spirit (Ruach) of God hath made me, 
" and the breath (Neshamah) of the Almighty hath given me 
" life." 

The prayer of penitence, fearing lest the love of habitual 
goodness should be lost in the moral ruin and disorder pro- 
duced by one frightful sin, is (Psalm li. 11) "Cast me not 
" away from thy presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit (Ruaoh) 
"from me." If assistant judges are, on the advice of Jethro, 
chosen to aid Moses in the temporal administration of Israel- 
itish affairs, we learn that (Numbers xi. 25) " the Lord came 
" down and took of the Spirit that was upon Moses, and gave 
" it unto the seventy elders ;" and presently it is stated clearly 
(Numb. xi. 29) that it was "the Lord's Spirit" which was so 
imparted to the elders ; and again, when Moses is to appoint 
his own successor in the government of the Jews (N-umb. 
xxvii. 18) the command to him is, " Take thee Joshua, the 
" son of Nun, a man in whom is the Spirit, and lay thine hand 
" on him." 

Now, in all these passages, is it not manifest that the pious 
writers of the Old Testament have no hesitation in ascribing 
judicial discernment, administrative wisdom, mechanical tact, 
the animal life of man, what we should call inventive genius 
and, generally, all the powers of human reason and under- 
standing, to the present co-operation of the Spirit of God, that 
is, to what we call divine Inspiration. 

We, men of the present day, call our poets and inventors 
men of genius. We call our skilful and quick mechanics 
clever. We often attribute respiration or the continuance of 
animal life to the due discharge of their several functions by 
our different organs. The Hebrew did not so. With him 
human life was owing "to the Spirit of God in man^s nostrils," 
that is, to inspiration : and so too, with him, poetry, inventive 
powers, genius, cleverness, skill, and intelligence of every 
kind were owing to the Spirit of God in man, or, as we say, 
to divine Inspiration. 

We have found, then, three distinct but comprehensive 
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classes of actions which the Old Testament ascribes to the 
Spirit or Ruach of God, viz. — the originating and sustaining 
orderiy ihaterial existence and animal life ; the quickening 
human life and intelligence, and skill and holiness ; and the 
inspiring of the prophet. 

There is yet another class of operations attributed in the 
Old Testament to what we call divine Inspiration. Not only 
is it said of Othniel (Judges iii. 10) that " the Spirit of the 
" Lord came upon him," " and he judged Israel and went out 
" to war;^ not only is it written that, in time of war with the 
Midianites and Amalekites (Judges vi. 34), " the Spirit of the 
" Lord came upon Gideon, and//e Hew a trumpet and^' gathered 
soldiers after him ; not only is it said that, when the Am-- 
monites were oppressing Israel, (Judges xi. 29,) "the Spirit 
" of the Lord camo upon Jephthah, and he passed over Gilead" 
and went to fight against the Ammonites : but we are told with 
reference to Samson — Samson the mighty in faith and strength, 
but the turbulent, the licentious, and the unholy — that " the 
" Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times in the camp 
" of Dan, between Zorah and Esbtaol.'^ Now, with regard to 
aU these cases, the pious Jew might adopt the language which^ 
in Psalm cxliv. 1, is ascribed to David, and might and did, in 
effect, say of them. It is the Lord " which teach eth my hands 
"to war and my lingers to fight." So, then, the Old Testa- 
ment writers saw neitlier difficulty nor impropriety in believing 
and declaring that even in men, devoid of holiness or sadly 
deficient in sanctilication, whatever was good or brave or 
strong, was put there by the Spiiit of God. They called the 
courage and generalship of an Othniel, a Gideon and a 
Jephthah the result of divine Inspiration ; and they attributed 
the gigantic strength of Samson to tlie same holy source. This^ 
then, namely, the bestowal of physical courage, strategical 
skill, and even muscular strength, is the fourth class of sub- 
jects in which the Hebrew recognised that agency of the 
Spirit (or Ruach) of God which we call divine Inspiration. 

We have spoken, for the convenience of our verbal analysis, 
of four classes of subjects which are described in the Old 
Testament as partaking of Inspiration: but what generic 
differences are there between the Inspirations of these various 
classes ? The reflective reader will perceive at once that 
there is no such difference. In every case the Inspirer, being 
the one Holy Spirit of God, gives to all his several operations 
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a generic oneness. The diflFerenoes, in the several cases of 
Inspiration, are not generic, but specific^ as arising from the 
diversities of the subjects or recipients of the divine iMuence, 
not from any inconsistency or imperfection in the action of the 
one divine person, whose presence and co-operation, in every 
case, justify the application of the epithet "inspired" to any 
person or thing. We have spoken throughout of the same 
" Spirit of God" who energizes over the chaotic waters, in the 
streams among the hills, in the grass, in the herbs, in the 
trees, in the animals, in their life and in their instinct ; the 
same " Spirit of God" who energizes in man, in his nostrils, 
in his heart, and in his brain. In the striking language of 
the Christian Apostle, It is one Spirit distributing to every 
man severally as He will (1 Cor. xii. 11) : but though there 
are "diversities of gifts," still ^*' itiB the same Spirit " It is, 
generioally, one and the same divine inspiration which im- 
parteth goodness to any and to all objects, however various 
those objects may be. The inspiration is one, though the 
inspired be several. Thus our conclusion with reference to 
the Old Testament is that, as it is not pretended that the Holy 
Spirit's influence or Inspiration caused the processes of nature 
to be perfect or infallible, so it is not to be expected that the 
same Holy Spirit's influence has made, or should have made, the 
sacred writings perfect or infallible ; but we observe that, accord- 
ing to Old Testament custom, whatever was good, orderly, or 
strong — whether in the adornment of the heavens, in the spring- 
ing of a blade of grass, in the rolling of the rivers, in the mystery 
of the womb, in the strength of Samson, in the instinct of the* 
owl, in the common thoughts of ordinary men, or in the clever- 
ness and genius of extraordinary men, in the poetry of the 
Psalmist, or in the predictions and moral teachings of the 
prophet — whatever — ^in any or in all these matters, or in aught 
else — was good, the Bible writer attributed to the Ruach or 
Spirit of God, whose action we designate " Inspiration." 
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CHAPTER III. 

USE OF " PNEUMA" (spirit) IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Let us now proceed to consult the New Testament writers, 
and observe if they teach ns to change or modify this idea of 
Inspiration. The gospel promises of Inspiration we have 
already had occasion to observe. We have seen that their 
veracity must be abandoned if they meant that infallibility 
should be given to Peter or any man. We have also seen 
that some, and probably all, of those promises were made, in 
behalf of those who should subsequently believe in Jesus, as 
well as on behalf of those who were his contemporary disciples. 
Accordingly we find the New Testament Scriptures entirely 
carrying out the Old Testament view of Inspiration. What- 
ever good thing befel, for the furtherance of the gospel, that 
the New Testament writers do not hesitate to ascribe to the 
Inspiration of God. It would be strange, indeed, if the Chris- 
tian Scriptures did not allude with frequency to the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, for, apart from multitudinous other pro- 
phecies to the same effect, Isaiah had sung gloriously of the 
Messiah " on whom Jehovah had put his Spirit,"* and Joel 
had declared that, in Messiah's days, God would " pour out 
"his Spirit upon all flesh:'* and the sons and the daughters, 
the old men and the young, the servants and the handmaids 
should all be inspired. 

Throughout the whole periods of both the Old and the New 
Testament histories, and Ihrough all the time winch intervened 
betwixt Malachi and the Messianic epoch, the Jews still held 
the same idea of all that is good coming by Inspiration. The 
only difference, in this respect, between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is that the inspiration of the latter, being the same in 
kind with the inspiration of the former, i^ fuller in degree. 

Accordingly we find (Luke ii. 25) that, even prior to the 
birth of Jesus, the Scripture recognises Simeon as a man 
"upon whom the Holy Ghost was :" and of John the Baptist 
it was foretold (Luke i. 15) that he should be "filled with the 

* Isaiah zlii. 1. 
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"Holy Ghost even from his mother's womb;" and accordiiigly,^ 
too, when our Lord was to be miraoulously conceived — when 
the spiritual father of our race was, as a man, to be created — 
it is recorded (Luke i. 35) in the words, " The Holy Ghost 
" shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
" overshadow thee ; therefore, also, that holy thing which shall 
"be born of thee shall be called the Son of God;" and, in 
like manner, it is declared of our Saviour that, throughout his 
visible life in this world, the Spirit was given to him " with- 
out measure" (John iii. 34). So, it was by the Spirit that 
Jesus was led up into the wilderness to be tempted (Matt, iv.. 
1) ; by the same Spirit (Matt. xii. 28) he cast out devils ; and 
(1 Pet. iii. 18) by the same Spirit he was " quickened" after 
he had been " put to death in the flesh." 

During our Lord's lifetime, and therefore before the Spirit 
(of. John vii. 39) was yet given in that fulness which had been 
foretold by Joel, and which began to be fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecost, Jesus said to his Apostles, when he sent them on 
their temporary and experimental mission apart from hiiny> 
(Matt. X. 20), In your apologies " it is not ye that speak, but 
"the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you." Thus 
completely, throughout the whole history of the Jewish and 
Christian religion, has the doctrine of the one indwelling and 
variously co-operative Spirit of God been recognised. Nothing, 
according to the gospel of Luke (xi. 13), can be of more uni- 
versal applicability than the assurance given by our Saviour, 
" Every one that asketh receivetb," * * * " If ye then 
" being evil know how to give good tilings to your children^ 
" how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy, 
" Spirit to them that ask him*" Nor can anything be clearer 
than the assertion of John (i. 13 : cf. iii. 5) that the change 
in any man's mind, by which he became a believer on the Son 
of God and a member of the kingdom of heaven, was effected,. 
not by the will of the flesh, nor by the will of mere humanity^ 
but by the agency of the Spirit. 

So far, then, the early part of the Christian dispensation 
shows an entire agreement with the Old Testament in recog- 
nising the Spirit of God as the originator and sustainer of 
every thing good. And in those extant records of Christian life 
which have reference to the period subsequent to what is known 
as the Pentecostal outpouiing of the Holy Spirit, we shall find 
the same idea of Inspiration only accompanied by a belief that 
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the beneficent Spirit of God was more deeply and more exten- 
sively difiused in his energetic and sanctifying influences. 

On the day of Pentecost, and subsequently, it cannot have 
been the miraculous powers imparted by the Holy Ghost which 
were the novelty; for, if we credit the Old and New Testament 
history, there had been many miracles in ancient times ; and, 
even in the three years immediately preceding that Pentecostal 
day, Jesus and his followers had been achieving a wide-spread 
fame by their countless and astounding deeds of healing, exor- 
cising, and raising the dead. The novelty was, not in the 
miracle of Pentecost, but in the extent to which the miracle- 
working agents were multiplied, for, we read, "they" (appa- 
rently the 120) " were all filled with the Holy Ghost" (Acts ii. 
4) ; and at a later date again, when the Christians numbered 
their thousands of converts, we read (Acts iv. 31) "They 
" were all filled with the Holy Ghost :" and again (Acts v. 
32) Peter declares, before the hostile authorities, that the Holy 
Ghost is given to them (evidently meaning to all of them) that 
obey God and believe on Jesus. So, too, at Samaria, the Holy 
Ghost was given to all on whom the Apostles laid their 
hands (Acts viii. 17). The churches throughout all Judsea 
and Galilee and Samaria were multiplied (Acts ix. 31), 
" walking in the comfort of the Holy Ghost." At Antioch 
(Acts xiii. 2) " the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas 
" and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them." In 
the council at Jerusalem the form of drawing up an apostolic 
opinion is, " It seemed good fedoxej to the Holy Ghost and to 
"us" (Acts XV. 28). If, by a dream, or by any other circum- 
stances or causes, Paul and his companions were induced to 
abandon some field of missionary labour (Acts xvi. 6, 10), and 
to adopt another, the Christian expression was, " we were 
" forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia," 
and we " assuredly gathered that the Lord had called us to 
preach the gospel unto the Macedonians." In a word, if there 
was ant/ thing which seemed good^ in their thoughts or actions, 
the early Christians, like the pious Jews before them, ascribed 
its excellence to divine inspiration. If a believer had been in 
tribulation, and had learned patience, experience, and hope, 
Paul attributed such a glorious state of mind (Kom. v. 6) to 
the agency of " the Holy Ghost which is given unto ws." The 
same Apostle exhorts men to be fervent tn spirit (Rom. xii. 11) : 
he prays (Rom. xv. 13) that the believers at Rome may abound 
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in hope '* through the power of the Holy Ghost ;" he urges 
men (1 Cor. vi. 19) to "flee fornication" because their " bodies 
" are the temples of the Holy Ghost, which is in them, which 
"they have of God:" and, so universal does he hold the 
inspiration of Christians to be, that (Rom. viii. 9) he solemnly 
declares, in the midst of one of his most sublime chapters, 
" Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
" of his :" so, too, he writes to the corrupt church at Corinth 
(1 Cor. iii. 16), "The Spirit of God dweUeth in you." He 
recognises, as we have seen, the differences of gifts — ^nay 
more, he places the spiritual grace of love, which is the bond 
of perfectness, above all other graces, and incomparably above 
all gifts (1 Cor. xii. 31, xiii. 13) : he exhorts men (Eph. iv. 
30) not to grieve the Holy Spirit of God : he teaches that gifts 
of the Holy Ghost — even miraculous gifts — (1 Cor. xiv. 32) 
do not deprive men of the power of free moral option, or relieve 
them from entire moral responsibility, for, saith he, "the 
" spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets :" he warns 
the Thessalonians (1 Thess. v. 19) against "quenching the 
" Spirit." In all these, and many more passages of his writings, 
Paul recognises the various modes in which all Christians (1 
Cor. xii. 13) have drunk of the same Spirit, or in which every 
believer partakes of divine inspiration, as fex as there is any 
thing good in hyn. 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches the same 
doctrine when (Heb. vi. 4) he represents " partaking of the 
"Holy Ghost" as one of the constituents of Clmstian privilege. 
So James, without naming inspiration, expresses the idea most 
distinctly in several verses, of which the reader will remember, 
as a specimen, "Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
" above, and cometh down from the Father of lights." Peter 
calls all believers " a spiritual house," (1 Peter ii. 5) and com- 
forts the persecuted with the truth that " the Spirit of glory 
" and of God (1 Peter iv. 14) rests upon them." It is need- 
less to say how constantly John, in all his writings, recognises 
the promises and the operations of the Spirit of God and of 
truth. Even Jude (19, 20) blames those who "have not the 
" Spirit," and urges all men to " pray in the Holy Ghost.'* 
Thus do the writers of both the Old and New Testaments 
teach us that all goodness every where — in all persons and 
things — is attributable to Divine Inspiration ; that such Inspira- 
tion is essential to every man in order to his being a member 
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of the kingdom of heaven or a follower of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that Inspiration is of various value, according to 
the excellence which it produces, so that inspired preaching 
(or "prophesying") is better than the amazing but irrational 
gift of " tongues ;" and love, like that depicted in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-7, is superior to any other residt of Inspiration. 

It is very remarkable that nowhere — not even in Jeremiah 
— do we find the inspired penmen — Jewish or Christian — 
pronouncing their own writings inspired.* Yet we doubt not 
they believed every writing, like every thing else, to be inspired 
in proportion to its goodness. In the book of Genesis they 
would find no difficulty in pronouncing the histories or parables 
(to whichever class each case may belong) of creative power 
or of deceptive temptation, of believing Abraham or of holy 
Joseph, to be inspired. The care for and constant remembrance 
of God and religion manifested in " the Law ;" the lesson, of 
repentance and pardon through God's mercy, as taught in all 
the historical books, including Judges and Chronicles ; the 
piety and intense earnestness of the Psalmists and prophets ; 
the patience of Job ; the suggestive aphorisms of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes ; the simple and beautiful affection of Ruth ; 
the truthfulness to human nature and to the principle of provi- 
dential government in Esther, a book which never names God ; 
and the important and, as all history strangely proves, the 
much-required lesson of Canticles that the Creator approves the 
playful, virtuous fondness of the bride with her bridegroom — 
all these and countless other excellences in the Old Testament, 
and the matchless holiness of the New Testament, compel every 
man who, like the Jews and early Christians, ascribes aU that is 
good to the inspiration of God, to acknowledge that the Bible 
is an inspired volume, or, which is the same thing said in the 
Greek or Hebrew idiom — that the divine Ruach, the Pneuma 
of God, was in the writers, and is in the writings, of Holy 
Scripture. 

* One of the nearest approaches to such a statement is Paul's expression 
(I Cor. vii. 40), " But she is happier if she so abide, after my judgment: and I 
" think also that I have the Spirit of God" This certainly looks as if, whenever 
Paul wrote the expression of any of his strong convictions, he supposed such 
writing to he inspired : but two further observations, which should not be lost 
sight of, in connexion with this passage, are, that manifestly Paul could not 
always — if he could ever — distinguish between his natural and his inspired 
thoughts; and that, just as on our principles we should expect, his doubt about 
the inspiration of any thought appears to be proportioned to the questionableness 
of the wisdom, utility, and holinees of that thought. 
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It is noticeable, in connexion with the general subject of 
our previous chapters, that, not only does no sacred penman 
claim for his writings the character of Inspiration, but, more- 
over, tiiat the very idea of Inspiration, as it was held by the 
Old and New Testament writers, had not the slightest c(m- 
nexion or even compatibility with infallibility. For instance, 
what could be more profanely absurd than to caU the inspired 
Samson infaUible? Or, what could be farther from Paul's 
meaning than to describe the Corinthians as infallible, though 
he told them the Spirit of God dwelt in them, that is, that they 
were inspired — ^yea and though he even said of them (2 Cor. 
iii. 3), that they were " declared to be the epistle of Christ 
" ministered by ts, written not with ink, but with the Spirit 
" of the living God, not in tables of stone, but in the fleshy 
"tables of the heart."- Here was verily an inspired writing^ 
spoken of by Paul : yet no man says this writing, the 
Christians namely of Corinth, was infallible. The truth is, as 
has been observable to the reader throughout this chapter, 
that, amongst the pious Jews and the early Christians, the 
idea of Inspiration was wholly unmixed with the notion of in- 
fallibility, and was, in addition to referring each good thing to 
Ghd as its giver ^ simply equivalent to what we mean by any or 
all the several words good, strong, orderly, wise, clever, in- 
ventive, brave, instinctive, holy. 



The Difference between "Genius" and "Inspiration." 

The difference between the idea of Genius, in point of foot, 
and that of Divine Inspiration is, not in the result produced, 
but in the originator recognised. Thus we — ^referring Milton's 
Paradise Lost, or Bacon's Novum Organon, to the man who 
wrote each, (genius or creative thinker), or to the sprite that 
was in the man (genius, a heathen daemon) — describe each of 
these books as " a work of genius : " but the far truer and 
grands mode of speaking would be to refer the creative power 
of thinking to Him, who alone made Milton or Bacon to differ 
from ordinary writers, and thus to caU their books works of 
tiie Spirit of God, written by Divine Inspiration. In this 
manner, without a doubt, David, or Solomon, or Isaiah, or Paul 
would have spoken of everything which may with propriety 
be called a work of genius or of cleverness, or of holiness. 
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When the reader has perused our next Book, we shall not be 
justly chargeable with under-rating the peculiar authority 
which, in consideration of its Inspiration and on many other 
grounds, attaches to the Bible more than to any book: but, in 
the meanwhile, this which we have written, seems to us to be 
the Bible's own teaching on the subject of Inspiration — 
namely, that everything good in any book, person, or thing, is 
inspired, and that the value of any inspired book must be de- 
cided by the extent of its inspiration and the importance of 
the truflis which it well (or inspiredly) teaches. Milton and 
Shakspeare, and Bacon and Canticles, and the Apocalypse and 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the eighth chapter to the Ro- 
mans are — in our estimation — all inspired : but which of them 
is the most valuable inspired document, or whether the Bible, 
as a whole, is not incomparably more precious thiin any other 
book, these are questions which must be decided by examining 
the observable character and tendency of each book, and the 
beneficial effect which history may show that each has 
produced. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE USE OF THE WORD INSPIRATION IN ITS TRUE AND ANCIENT SENSE 
AMONG THE CHURCHES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

The materials for our definition of the true meaning of the 
sacred word " Inspiration" are now complete : but we wish, 
in closing this Book, briefly to draw attention to the un- 
deniable fact, that by us, Christians of all parties and denomi- 
nations, in the nineteenth century, this word and its kindred 
or cognate terms are still employed, quite apart from all re- 
ference to infallibility, in their true, wise, and scrij/tural sense, 
as well as in that other sense in which an unhappy and super- 
stitious confusion of thought attaches the notion of iQfallibiHty 
to whatever is inspired by the Holy Spirit of God. 

Thus we find the Liturgy and the Articles of the Established 
Church in England employing the terms in such instances as 
the following : — 

" Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, aU desires 
"known, and from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
" thoughts of our hearts hy the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
" that we may perfectly love thee and worthily magnify thy 
"holy name, through Christ our Lord. Amen." — Collect in 
Communion Service* 

" Lord, from whom all good things do come, grant to us 
" thy humble servants, that ly thy holy inspiration we may 
" think those things that be good, and by thy merciful guiding 
"may perform the same, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
" Amen." — Collect for the Fifth Sunday after Easter, 

" God, who as at this time didst teach the hearts of thy 
" faithful people by sending to them the light of thy Holy 
" Spirit, grant us hy the same Spirit to have a right judgment 
" in all things and evermore to rejoice in his holy comfort," &c. 
— Collect for Whit Sunday. 

" Works done before the grace of Christ and the Inspiration 
" of his Spirit are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring 
" not of faith in Jesus Christ," &c. — Article XIIL On Works 
before Justification, 
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In these passages we recognise the fact that "flie Keformed 
Church of England formally acknowledges the meaning of 
" Inspiration'' to be the indwelling and assistance of the Holy 
Spirit of God in sinfal and erring subjects. It would be easy 
to adduce very numerous quotations, from th€f published works 
of the most highly-esteemed writers belonging to all the various 
sects in the Church, in which the same signification is attached 
to the words " Inspire" and " Inspiration :" but the matter is 
so notorious, and so without contradiction, that such quotations 
are not necessary. There is hardly a prayer uttered, in private 
or in public, without supplications for "Inspiration," as a boon 
which is asked of God for the poor erring mortals who urge 
the petition. 

Do we believe that these prayers for the Holy Spirit to 
inspire us are ever fulfilled ? Do we believe that these are 
vain supplications or not? Assuredly every Christian hopes 
and believes that this prayer, at all events — whatever may be 
the answer to our entreaties for temporal and material gifts — 
will have its response in the Spirit sent down from on high. 
Well, then, if such be our thoughts concerning these prayers, 
there must be some modem Christians — private Christians as 
opposed to ecclesiastical officials — our contemporaries, if not 
ourselves, who are inspired. Yet, where is the sane Christian 
believer who claims for himself, as a private, non- official 
d.isciple of Christ, the attribute of infallibility, or who is pre- 
pared to concede that attribute to another? That which 
should make this consideration the more startling, to one who 
upholds the popular idea of an infallible Scriptural inspiration, 
is that the prayers for the Holy Ghost, to which we are allud- 
ing, are urged at the throne of grace on precisely the sanxe 
groimds as those which are chiefly relied on as an argument 
to prove inspirational infallibility in the New Testament 
writers. We put it to our reader's consciousness whether it 
is not on the promises of the Spirit contained in the fourteenth 
and two following chapters of John's Gospel, and on the pro- 
mise recorded in Luke xi. 13, as much as on any other promise 
of Holy Writ, that our modem teachers encourage us to hope 
that the Spirit of God shall be with us to comfort, to guide, to 
convince us, and to take of the things of Jesus and apply them 
to our hearts ? 

If this be so, \yhj should we expect Inspiration, given of 
old in accordance with those promises, to make the New Tes- 
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tament writings or writers infallible, while Inspiration, giyen 
now-a-days in accordance with, and in fulfilment of, the same 
promises, leaves us, and all modem Christians since, some 
undefined epoch subsequent to the first century, inspired but 
falUble ? 



Definition of the Term << Inspibation." 

Thus, after a care^il examination of the Scriptures, and after 
noticing the usage of Christendom, we conclude that, although 
there has for many centuries existed a false and superstitious 
opinion in favour of inspirational infallibiKty, yet there still is 
recognised and admitted, among all believers, the ancient, 
Scriptural, and only true idea of Inspiration according to which 
the term signifies that action of the divine Spirit hy which^ apart 
from any idea of ir^alUbiUty, all that is goodj in man, beast, or 
matter, is originated and sustained: and, moreover, we conclude 
that, if the internal contents and the historical effects of Holy 
Writ are grander and better than those of any other book, then 
the Bible must be regarded as the best, and therefore thamost 
richly inspired, book in the world : and yet, farther, we con- 
clude that every thing, which has any divinely bestowed 
excellence (i. e. any inspiration) in it, is to be respected on 
account of its excellence per se, and still more on account of 
that excellence being recognised as coming firom God; so that, 
if the Bible be, as we believe and as we hope presently to 
show, the best and most richly inspired book, it will, as a 
consequence, be reasonably entitled to the devoutest reverence 
from all men who wish to be either good or wise. 



BOOK IV. 



WHAT IS THE JUST AUTEOEITY OF HOLT WEITT 



CHAPTER I. 

INTBODUCTOKY MATTER. 



Section 1. — The Present Position of our Argument 

In the course of the preceding pages we have seen that, what- 
ever our educational prejudices or d priori anticipation may 
have led ns to suppose, the facts which are apparent on the 
page of Holy Writ forbid our believing the Bible to be infal- 
lible. We have, moreover, seen that mere is no more sub- 
stantial or satisfactory reason for our expecting the Bible to 
be free from all error than there is for our expecting that every 
believer, who is influenced for good only by the Spirit of truth, 
must be incapable of error and of sin. And we have also seen 
that only a misconception of the true, ancient, and pioiis idea 
of inspiration has led to the belief of the inspirational infalh'- 
bility of the Bible. 

These observations and reflections are, we know, to a great 
extent, such as have been made, and liie truth of them de- 
monstrated, in other books, and by far abler pens than ours. 
They are too, we are persuaded, for the most part in accordance 
with the suspicions which have sometimes alarmed the intelli- 
gence of every thoughtful reader of the Bible. Such sus- 
picions have, however, been deemed so dreadful, and their 
supposed consequences so tremendous, that few pious minds, 
who loved God and loved Christ, have ventured to keep the 
eye steadily gazing on the light which, if looked at with the 
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perseverance and fidelity of an unflinching truth-lover, would 
have revealed the simple and self-consistent solution of the 
enigma, a Bible which is at once fallible^ inspired^ and containing 
the very word of God, 



Section 2. — Reactionary Disrespect of the Bible to be Eschewed, 

Hitherto we have seen the Bible's fallibility ; and we have 
seen that its inspiration is, in one main element at least, 
different from the present common opinion of British Christen- 
dom. A question now naturally arises as to the value of this 
fallible but inspired volume. The mere idea that the volume 
has some good in it, and is, therefore, in some degree inspired 
— ^that is, that God's Spirit has been, to a certain extent at 
least, at work as a co-operator in its production — ought surely 
to command our reverential study of its contents. Yet, such 
is the effect of a shock to prejudice, that very possibly some 
may be ready to exclaim, " Tell me not of the Bible's Inspira- 
" tion. If it be not infallible, how can it be an authority or a 
" rule of faith for me ? If the Bible be, after all, a book with 
" errors in it, I care nought for it. If it lay at my feet, in my 
" path, I would not stoop to pick it up." 

Such sentiments are not unnatural. We have known them 
expressed ere now, and we expect to hear them expressed 
again. But such expressions and such sentiments cannot 
endure ; for they are impulsive, and in their very nature eva- 
nescent. They do but show the rise, in him who is subject to 
them, of that astonishment in which it has been said that all 
philosophy has its origin. 

Not stoop to pick up a fallible Bible I Are then the dialogues 
of Plato infallible ? Are the words of Seneca's morality with- 
out error ? Is the book of 'Newton's Principia wholly without 
mistake ? Are the wisest statutes of any realm infallible ? 
Has the confession of Augsburg no liability to error ? Is the 
Eoglish Book of Common Prayer perfect ? Are all the lines 
of Protestant Hymn Books wise and holy and spotless ? Nay, 
was ever the correspondence of any human father with lus 
child free from all blemish ? But what should we say for the 
prudence or the piety of one who, because all writings, in 
which the mind and pen of man are employed, must be liable 
to err, and in some things have actually erred, should there- 
fore profess disregard and well nigh scorn for a parent's 
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coiinsel, a country's laws, a church's rules, or the maxims of 
a scientific teacher? 

Similarly, if the Bible be fallible, may it not stiU contain 
instructions which shall be profitable to us ? and should we 
not in it, as elsewhere, " prove all things, and hold 'fast what 
"is good?" 

Let us, then, lay aside all unholy and unphilosophical im- 
patience, and once more take up the Book of Books. If, on 
investigation, it seem to be free from error, we may honestly 
and happily hold our childhood's thought of Scriptural in- 
fallibility. If, on the other hand, the palpable evidence of 
the Bible contradicting Astronomy, Geology, Chronology, and, 
above all, contradicting itself, and sometimes, as in the case 
of Jael, contradicting the clearest principles of morality and 
religion — ^if evidence like this compel us to believe that in the 
Bible the errors of man are mingled with the teachings of 
divine wisdom and goodness, let us humbly and earnestly 
apply ourselves, by all the light which God, and only God, 
has given, or shall give us, to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, the good from the evil, the word of God from the 
thoughts of men. 



Section 3. — Only when intelligently comprehended can the most 
hallowed precepts he to us God's Word, 

This can only be done by each one for himself; for the 
holiest truth and the divinest wisdom cannot be God's word 
to any man until he perceive and know it for himself. The 
highest authority may say to me, " Tima ton patera Tcai ten 
" metera:*' yet, until I know the meaning of these words, they 
are to me gibberish, and not the word of God. But let the 
lowliest child or pauper say to me, " Honour thy father and 
" thy mother," and let those words sound in harmony with my 
inmost being — as they and I are created to be in harmony 
together — and then those terms, before unintelligible and only 
gibberish, become to me the very word of God. Thus it can 
only be by reading, marking, and inwardly digesting the 
word of God, which is abundantly contained in Holy Writ, 
that any man can perceive, and know, and learn the command- 
ments of God even from the Bible. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SPECIAL CONSIDEBATIONS URGING TO A BTUDT OF THE BIBLE AS A 
MOST INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 

Now, in this portion of our Essay we propose to state very 
briefly, and only in the way of suggestion, some special con- 
siderations which claim a more than ordinarily attentive stud} 
as due to the Scriptures. 



A. — The Bible's Antiquity combined with its present hold on 

THE Minds of Men. 

At the outset it will be felt that the lapse of ages causes 
the light and worthless portion of any literature to perish or 
to be generally neglected. If any book has survived the trial 
of a thousand years, and especially if it still continue to be 
read by considerable numbers of human beings, there must be 
in its pages some curious information, some mighty charm, or 
some singularly lucid statements which well entitle it to the 
careful investigation of every man who wishes for instruction. 
How forcible is this plea on behalf of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. Their every page is hoary with more tiian mil- 
lennial antiquity. They are read and re-read with professed 
and often deepening devotion by multitudes of men. They 
are read to bless the infant as the pearly drops from the bap- 
tismal font fall upon its brow and symbolize, ere consciousness 
be developed, man's imiversal need of a new birth, God's 
merciful provision for human regeneration, and the parent's 
earnest desire and pious resolve that the infant shall be taught 
to live in imitation of the sinless One. They are read to give 
a sanction to the teaching of the school. They are read as 
the lesson and the text in the congregation. They are read 
by the mother to strengthen her for her trials and soothe her 
in her anxieties. They are read by the stalwart man that he 
may be hallowed, calm, and dignified amidst all the strivings 
of busy duty. The sorrowing and the bereaved read them 
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that they may learn the consoling hope of reunion in a tearless 
world. Even at the gaping mouth of the tomb they are read 
that they may tell of victory over death and the grave. 

Whatever may be the mysterious charm of the Bible's pages, 
the antiquity of that volume, combined with the unique fresh- 
ness of the hold it has on the minds of countless readers in 
their most solemn and most earnest moods, bespeaks for it a 
study of no ordinary care. 



B. — The Bible the only Book which, through the Ages of 
THE Reformation, the Schoolmen, and the Fathers, is 
pointed back to as Informing us of the Nature, Origin, 
AND Growth of Primitive Christianity. 

Attaching, too, to its antiquity is this consideration. The 
testimony of heathen writers, like Tacitus and Pliny, is suf- 
ficient to show us that more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, while Pontius Pilate was 
the Roman governor of Judaea, a man named Christus* was 

* " Christ, the founder of the sect commonly called Christians, was, in the 
"reign of Tiberius, capitally punished under Pontius Pilate, the procurator: 
" and this pernicious superstition was thus, for a while, repressed only to break 
"out afresh, not merely throughout Judaea, where the evil originated, but 
" throughout Rome also, where aJl things atrocious and disgraceful congregate, 
"and find many patrons." — Tacitus' Annals^ xv. 44: loritten about a.d. 110. 

"Punishment was inflicted on the Christians, a set of men attached to a new 
" and mischievous superstition." — Suetonius' lAJfe of NerOj ch. 16 : written about 
A.D. 120. 

The early prevalence of Christianity, and its historical origin with a Jew 
named Christ, are abundantly proved by these quotations from unfriendly and 
misinformed heathen writers. It is easy to understand how a relijpon, which 
inculcated the abhorrence of all idols, and the " hating" parents, niends, and 
life itself, in comparison with the love to be borne towards the Deity; and which, 
moreover, was accused of cannibalism, because, in terms, it spoke of " eating 
" flesh" and " drinking blood," should be so evil-spoken of by Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius. The true moral character of Christianity, however, as well as its early 
prevalence, is shown in the following testimony of a wise and learned heathen, 
whose business it was to inform himself accurately on this subject. Pliny reports 
to the Emperor Trajan (about a.d. 107), Those, whom anonymous informers 
accuse to me as Christians, constitute " a vast multitude, of every age, and of 
" both sexes," ♦ • • « xhe contagion of this superstition has spread, 
" not only through cities, but even through hamlets and rural districts." * * 
The worst that can be proved against these Christians is, that " they habituaj]y 
" meet together, on a certain day, before dawn, to sing a hymn to Christ as GqQ, 
" and to bind themselves by an oath" (sacramento), "not to the perpetration ef 
" any evil, but to avoid the guilt of theft, robbery, and adultery, and never to 
'* break their word, or refuse the rendering back of that which has been entrusted 
" to theur care " — PUntfs Letters, x. 97. 
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the well-known teacher of a new religion at Jerusalem ; that 
this man was crucified, in the hope that his heresy might be 
stifled ; but that, instead of this hope being realised, upon his 
death the number of his disciples spread, within a fi^w years, 
so as to have reached Kome itself, and so as to count as an 
important sect in that metropolis, while, in the mtervening 
provinces of the empire, the religion of this Christus had 
spread everywhere, and drawn to itself votaries, in town and 
hamlet, of every age and of both sexes, so that the interests of 
the idol-makers and idol- worshippers were seriously threatened 
— ^not to say materially damaged. Now, the remnants of this 
amazingly prevalent and suddenly spread religion are amongst 
us to this day; and, with various intermixtures of Judaism and 
heathenism, as well as of the patristic and scholastic theologies, 
this religion of Christus or Chrestus (as some have called him) 
has triumphantly held its sway in the general course of the 
world's history from the days of Pliny and Tacitus tiU our own 
time. 

Without at present referring to the badness or the goodness 
of this religion, it must surely be an important problem for 
every student of his own human nature, and for all who wish 
to consider the possible relation of duty or otherwise in which 
we may stand to a Creator, to ascertain what were the original 
and pure ideas of Christus and his immediate followers by the 
dispersion of which they changed the worship of the civilized 
world, and produced such a revolution as was then, at all 
events, without a parallel, and as deserved, according to the 
testimony of the heathen historians, the astonishing description 
that " it had turned the world upside down." Where, then, 
are we to seek for the genuine principles by which Christus 
and his disciples or apostles effected this manifestly stupen- 
dous revolution ? Is it probable that the system now called 
Christianity is identical with Christus religion ? Do all the 
sects which assume to themselves the epithet " Christian" 
rest their teaching upon the same principles as did Christus of 
old ? If so, those principles should be common to all the 
sects : but if, on the other hand, many of the sects have quite 
different principles — some insisting on the authority of the 
Pope ; some on the decisions of general councils ; some on 
the written pages of the Bible ; some on the inner light kindled 
by the Holy Spirit in every individual believer's mind ; some 
asserting the unmixed sinfulness of human nature j some ap- 
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pealing to the good that is left in fallen man as the very stock 
on to which Christian excellence is to be grafted; some teach- 
ing the indispensableness of a human ministry or priesthood 
to the continuance of vital religion ; some vindicating the 
sufl&ciency and independence of each member of Christ as in 
direct communion with the head of the Church ; some assert- 
ing, some modifying, and some denying the everlastingness 
of future rewards or punishments — ^if thus the various sects 
have manifold and diverse principles of their Christianity, 
then how shall the inquirer decide which are the more recent 
additions or alterations ? and which are the primal doctrines 
of Christ? What teaching was it that reaUy checked the 
adoration of Jupiter and Venus, and the other ancient deities ? 
What portion of modern Christianity is a subsequent innova- 
tion which has, advantageously or otherwise, bden superadded 
to that potent scheme which made probably — almost cer- 
tainly* — as many converts to itself in the first fifty years of 
its existence as have been made for it in all the last eighteen 
centuries? Nay, how know we that the mysteries of the 
primal faith have not been wholly lost to us ? 

These are startling inten-ogatories, and, apart fi:om the 
antiquity of the Bible, we see not how they can reasonably or 
satisfactorily be answered. The slightest acquaintance with 
history suffices to show that Christianity has undergone at 
least two, and probably three, great transformations. In the 
sixteenth century, that which we, both so-called Catholics and 
so-called Protestants, regard as Christianity underwent an 
historically manifest change. Out of the then current systems 
of religion and theology, the mental difficulties and labours 
of Luther and Melancthon, Calvin and Zuingle, and other 
such-like men, did, in the providence of God, develope the 
various systems which bear the generic title of Protestantism. 
In direct antagonism to this development of Christianity grew 
up the still more recent system which is Komanism. The 
Catholic Church had embraced WickliiSe and many another, 
who thought as he did, until his opinions were thrown into 
form by the various theses, confessions, and sets of Articles to 

* Of course, this statement is made proportionately, not numerically. There 
are, doubtless, more millions of Christians now than there were in the first cen- 
tury: but does the number of modem Christians bear the same proportion to 
the world's present population as was borne by the number of believers at the 
end of the first century to the then existmg population of the world ? 
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wliich the first half of the sixteenth century gave birth. Then 
it was that a reactionary movement from 1545 till 1563 pro- 
nounced itself in the decrees of the Council of Trent. Thus, 
from the more comprehensive Christianity of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, all was changed. That, which had been the one — not 
unanimous but united — church then, was now divided into 
Protestantism on the one side and the Tridentine or Romanist 
system on the other. Which of these three systems was most 
like to, or was identical with, primal Christianity ? 

Or, yet again, the student of history is aware that, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, there flourished those peculiar 
teachers who, from their views prevailing in the educational 
institutions or schools of that day, received the title of School- 
men, while their doctrines were called the Scholastic and their 
whole system Scholasticism. 

Scholasticism, in all its speculations, set much by the an- 
cient philosopher Aristotle, who, more than three hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, had been a sage and teacher 
among the Greeks. The philosophy of the Schoolmen based 
itself on what it, often most erroneoujsly, supposed to be the 
meanings of Aristotle's various sayings. These sayings were 
the principles out of which, by logical processes of words, the 
Schoolmen deduced their sciences. It was the work of Des- 
cartes, and Bacon, and others, at a subsequent period, to teach 
the world that (whereas the pure Sciences, like Mathematics, 
might be learned by a deductive process, in which the mind 
worked out logical courses of thought from certain first truths, 
called definitions, and axioms, and postidates) the mixed or 
practical Sciences, like Chemistry, Physiology, &c., must be 
learned by diligently observing the phenomena of nature, and 
thence gathering, by an inductive process of reasoning, those 
general truths or principles, the knowledge of which is Science. 

tf the physical sciences thus became mere wordy trash 
imder the treatment of the Schoolmen, so also did they base 
the science of morality on verbal definitions until, to a lament- 
able extent, the eternal differences betwixt good and evil were 
lost sight of amongst the wire-drawn niceties of subtle theo- 
retical disquisition apart from the corrective observation of 
practical common sense. 

How fared Christianity in its course through the times of 
these Schoolmen ? Were they so busy with the physical and 
moral questions mooted amongst them that they had no time 
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to devote to religions inquiries ? Far from this. The most 
renowned of the school anthers draw their chief fame from the 
parts they severally bore in the disputations about Christ and 
Christianity then in vogue. The Schoolmen undertook to 
interpret religion on the principles of their philosophy. So 
they got at or perverted, as the. case may have been, the 
various doctrines of the Gospel. They threw these doctrines 
into the form of propositions and de£^tions, and then, as in 
other sciences, they proceeded from their definitions of the 
Glodhead, the Trinity, the Incarnation, Justification, Predes- 
tination, &G., to deduce various schemes of religious science 
or Theology.* Thus, Thomas Aquinas had his scheme; Duns 
Scotus his; the Master of the Sentences his; Abelard his ; and 
each fiajnous Schoolman his own system of so-called Christi- 
anity. In the ages which intervened between the twelfth 
century and the Reformation, the various systems of these 
Scholastics were propagated, defended, and regarded by their 
several partisans, as each the nearest and most exact repre- 
sentation of what Christianity truly meant. How are we to 
know which of all these theologies was most like that of 
which Tacitus and Pliny wrote ? How are we to know what 
portion of that which passes ciurent in the present day as 
Christ's religion was really taught by Jesus ? and what por- 
tion of it is the invention of these Scholastic word-jugglers ? 

Apart from the antiquity of the Bible, we see no means of 
answering this interesting and surely not unimportant question. 

An attempt to fiimish an answer may indeed be essayed: for 
it may be asserted that the Schoolmen, who thus brought 
Aristotie and their own philosophical definitions and logical 
alembics to work in the teaching of what they were pleased 
to caU Christianity, had opponents. If among the Schoolmen 
there was an Abelard, there was also his sincere though bitter 
antagonist Bernard. K the Scholastics invented theological 
terms and definitions, there were others who withstood them 
with the weapons of an earlier and perhaps simpler faith which 
they had received, and which they held, as the religion of 
Chnst. 

* The reader, who wishes faller information on this interesting subject, may 
well be referred to the noble volume of Bampton Lectures by the Bishop of 
Hereford; to Mosheim's Ecclesiastical 'History; and to Hallam's " Middle Ages" 
and '* Literature of Europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
" turies ." 

L. 
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Let us, then, infonri onrselves what were the teachings of 
Bernard and his coadjutors in their contest with the Aris- 
totelian Schoohnen, and we shall thus possibly ascertain what 
were the genuine ideas of Christ by which he changed, for 
better or for worse, the religious opinions and practices of well 
nigh the whole Roman world. 

This seems a plausible and promising method in which to 
prosecute our inquiry. But, no sooner do we open the extant 
volumes of those who opposed the scholastic vagaries of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries than we find that these writers, 
who should be the orthodox repeUers of mediaeval innovation, 
draw their ammunition and their weapons, to a considerable 
extent, out of the books of the so-caUed " Fathers" of the 
Christian Church. These "Fathers," then, who were they? 
Five of them, and only five, were men who seemed to have 
lived in the same century as Christ and his Apostles. Of the 
extant writings of these five, who are known as the Apostolic 
fathers, only one book,* containing fifty short paragraphs or 
chapters, has any appearance whatever of being genuine; and 
this book of Clement's, his first Epistle to the Corinthians, is 
so simple and practical in all its teachings that it does not 
harmonize with the system of Christianity either as we find 
it developed amongst the orthodox men of the middle ages, or 
as it shows itself in the disputations of the Schoolmen. 

But, besides these five not voluminous writers, of whose 
alleged productions so scant a portion hats any semblance of 
genuineness, we find the opponents of the Schoolmen quoting 
with great reverence the decisions and opinions of countless 
" fathers." The Schoolmen must be wrong, it is argued by 
Bernard and his party, because they contradict the writing of 
Saint Augustin, or Chrysostom, or Athanasius, or Hilary, or 
Jerome, or Clement of Alexandria, or Cyprian, or Tertullian, 
or Origen, or Justin Martyr, or Irenaeus, or some other of the 
almost interminable catalogue of the " fathers." 

* This is the author's opinion, and in its favour many respectable testimonies 
might be adduced : but, if the reader think that all or any of the alleged extant 
pr^uctions of Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Hennas, are genuine, 
we say, let this be conceded for the sake of argument, what then ? Not only do 
the systems of mediaeval Christianity di£fer toto ccbIo from the visionary com- 
pound — which can hardly be called a st/stem— of the Apostolic Fathers: but the 
fundamental ideas of these very Apostolic Fathers (e. g, those of Clement, and 
those of Barnabas or of Hermas) are as discordant as is possible. Where, then, 
except in the Bible, can we learn whether the fundamental ideas of Medievalism, 
or ot Hermas, or of Barnabas, or of Clement, are most like tJie real ideas of 
Christus ? 
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The clue for tiiiravelling our diflSculty as to what was pri- 
mitive Christianity does not seem nearer to us when we find 
that these "fathers" are quoted by the Schoolmen as readily 
and apparently with just as much force as by their opponents. 
If Bernard brings six strong passages to help him from the pen 
of Cyprian, Abelard is not at a loss for half-a-dozen as strong 
on his side of any question from another of the "fathers:" and, 
not unfrequently, from the very pages of the same " father" 
whose other words seemed opposed to Abelard. Possibly, 
then, these quotations from the fathers may have been unfairly 
or imskilfQlly adduced. Happily (?) the historian knows that 
vast masses of patristic literature are stiU extant. To the 
writings of Chrysostom and Austin and many of the others 
access is open. He may make another effort to ascertain 
under this guidance what genuine Christianity, as it came 
from the lips of Jesus, was. He may see what the fathers 
themselves tell him on this subject. But, what will be his 
disappointment when he finds that among the fathers there 
were differences, as wide, to all appearance, as those which 
now prevail among the whole range of them that profess and 
call themselves Christians ? Was not Augustin the Calvinist 
and Chrysostom the Arminian of the fathers ? Were there not 
patristic millennarians like Irenseus and anti-millennarians like 
Origen? Were there not sacerdotalists like Cyprian, and Pres- 
byterians like Aerius (then, as now, styled Dissenters by the 
soi'disant orthodox Episcopalians)? Were there not among 
the &.thers sticklers for the literal, grammatical interpretation 
of Holy Writ, and others (e, g. Origen) who were in favour of 
a spiritual, or rather (it should be said) an allegorical mode of 
interpretation ? In a word, is TertuUian the only " father" in 
whose writings there remain clear marks of entire changes of 
opinion and consequent self-contradictions ? Do we not find 
puerilities, seK-contradictions, and sometimes immoralities in 
the writings of almost every " father," not even excluding 
Clement of Rome with his Phoenix as an argument for the 
doctrine of the Resurrection? 

Thus^ then, does history bring us to the very threshold of 
the apostolic age. It tells us that Justin Martyr, Origen, 
Augustin, Chrysostom, and most of the influential " fathers" 
were, before their conversion to Christianity, more or less 
habituated in and conversant with the various philosophies of 
their times. It tells us that there were Judaizing tendencies 
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early at work to corrupt, if possible, whatever may have been 
original Christianity. It tells ns how Oriental dnalism — ^with 
its twin rival spirits or powers of good and evil — strove to 
commingle itself with the religion of Christ. It tells ns that, 
at Alexandria and elsewhere, Neo-Platonism, or a revived and 
altered setting forth of Plato's philosophy, was mixed with 
Christianity. We read of Gnosticism, Arianism, and innu- 
merable other sects and heresies. We see that, from the 
beginning, there have been great corrupting influences bearing 
upon Christ's religion : but history, apart from the Bible, can 
rarely tell us how much of the modem conglomerate, called 
Christianity in this nineteenth century, came from Jesus, and 
is in real accordance with his principles ? or how much of it 
is attributable to the Arian struggle of the fourth century, or 
to some other origin in thoughts apd feelings most remote 
from, alien to, and out of harmony with, the real mind and 
spirit of Christ. 

This is a great problem. On the theory of modem Chris- 
tendom — ^the theory, namely, that eternal bliss, or eternal 
damnation, depends, in the case of every individual, to a 
great extent, if not wholly, on each man's holding the or- 
thodox creed in aU its parts — ^it is a tremendous problem. 
But, even apart from the specific interests of Christianity, 
this is evidently a great, an important, and an interesting 
question. 

It is amazing enough to contemplate Islamism in the seventh 
century slowly drawing its first few followers to a great and 
pure enthusiasm for the worship of the one God, and then to 
see it when it takes the sword and propagates itself, by won- 
drous successes in battle, over a vast portion of the world. 
This is a sight for man to look upon with wonder. But, in 
this rehgious revolution of a great part of the world, one may 
trace cause and effect. There was a giant man — " a hero," 
as Mr. Carlyle would call him. His was a noble zeal by and 
bye combining with military success. Those whom Mahomet 
conquered learned from him purer religion than they possessed 
before. He taught them discipline. He even attracted their 
sensualism by his " land of the hereafter :" and thus the fol- 
lowers of the Crescent became, for a time, a strong and fanatical 
army of religionists. How they naturally succeeded in spread- 
ing their religion, and how they were, in turn, as naturally 
checked, and their onward career for* ever arrested, in one o 
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" the great battles of the world," need be no puzzle, but is a 
very noticeable series of causes and effects. 

In our own times, too, we have witnessed a very remarkable 
religious revolution counting its scores of thousands of prose- 
lytes in an age of cheap literature, steam engines, and the 
electric telegraph. Here again, in Mormonism, there is much 
for the student of mankind and of religion to notice : but there 
is nothing which cannot be readily accounted for. We have 
it proved and confessed that Joseph Smith and several of his 
coadjutors were by habit and in character base cheats. We 
know whence their cunning fraud was supplied with Mr. 
Spaulding^s curious religious novel, which they perverted into 
the book of Mormon, and published as an alleged translation 
of the once lost but now rediscovered books of ancient Jewish 
prophets. We know how the initiated among them turned 
their position into a means of sordid gain and lustftd in- 
dulgence. The promises of high wages, abundance, and the 
nearly approaching millennial glory — the assertion of miracles 
which had been wrought by Mormonite Apostles — ^the appeals 
to dark and mysterious passages in the Christian Scriptures — 
the notorious persecutions which imhappily they could boast 
of as showing their sincerity and their zeal — ^these various 
stimulants, added to the terrible denunciations they are wont 
to utter against those to whom they seem vainly to address 
themselves in order to their conversion, are quite sufficient to 
account for the success Mormonism has had in attracting to 
itself large numbers alike of the timid and the adventurous, 
the crafty, the hopeful, the emigratingly disposed, and the 
ignorant. 

Thus there is nothing inexplicable in Islamism or in Mor- 
monism. We know what each of the systems was : and we 
know the principles and means by which they extended them- 
selves in the world. But, in Christianity, apart from the 
antiquity of the Bible, we should know neither what was the 
religion nor what were the means by which it was propagated. 
Yet it stiU has its millions of votaries among the most civilized 
dwellers on this our planet : and we are assured it possessed 
itself of a large portion of the ancient world within fifty or 
sixty years of the death of its founder. 

In aU his historical researches one fact must have impressed 
itself on the notice of tlie student whose course we have been 
sketching. In all the critical epochs of Christian history, 
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besides all other authorities, such as the decisions of the 
Schoolmen, the decrees of councils, and the sayings of 
"fathers," there is a general and devout reference to the 
teaching of certain writings as the Holy Scriptures. These 
citations are doubtiess made sometimes from the books we 
call- Apocryphal as well as from those we acknowledge to be 
Canonical. But that does not affect our present argument, 
which is, that, always, the disputants and writers, back to the 
earliest renmants we have of the old controversy between the_ 
apologist Justin and the unbelieving persecutors, and in hke 
manner also back to the genuine first Epistle of Clement of 
Rome, invariably refer to or quote from some one or more of 
the writings of Paul and the others who composed the several 
portions of our New Testament. We know that there are 
some New Testament books — ^namely, the Apocalypse and the 
epistie of Jude, John's two last letters and Peter's second 
Epistle — of whose canonicity there may be some doubt. And 
we know, also, that many quotations which are commonly 
said to be citations of our New Testament are manifestly re- 
ferences to the traditional "sayings of Jesus and his Aposties." 
But, all this notwithstanding, it is, we think, clear that well 
nigh every particular writing of the New Testament was 
quoted distinctiy as of high authority before the middle of the 
second centuiy. In other words, it seems perfectly certain 
that, in the lifetime of many who had been contemporanes of 
Paul and of John, almost every writing which now forms part 
of the New Testament had gained a wide-spread reputation 
as a genuine and authentic accoimt of what Christianity was, 
and of the manner in which it was propagated. This much, 
indeed, is acknowledged by Dr. Strauss, and many of those 
who, like him, have brought to this investigation the greatest 
learning and ingenuity together with the least prejudice and 
the freest habits of inquiry. 

It should be remembered that we are not at present main- 
taining that the New Testament is a wholly reliable history 
of Christianity in its origin and growth. We simply maintain 
that history points back to this volume as the ordy repertory 
it knows in which we may learn what was Christianity, and 
how it was spread. That the Old Testament — ^the book in 
whose reception both Jew and Christian have for eighteen and 
a-half centuries agreed — ^is the book which Jesus and his fol- 
lowers read and preached from, at all events to their Jewish 
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audiences, has already appeared most probable to us. This, 
then, is our case for the antiquity of the whole Bible as claim- 
ing attentive perusal. Without the Bible, Christianity, in its 
nature and its first rapid successes, is unintelligible. 

Heathen historians assure us of the fact of some religion 
having originated with Jesus, and spread with surprising 
rapidity to a marvellous extent: but how did it spread ? The 
voice of history tells us not. It says nothing of the sword 
helping Christianity till the reign of Constantino, more than 
three himdred years after the birth of Jesus. It tells us no- 
thing of the magic, the imposture, the fraud, or the other 
means by which this religion spread. It merely testifies of 
the apparent unattractiveness, the virtues, and the atheism 
(«. e. the freedom from idolatry) of the Christians, so that the 
gifted, accompHshed, and saga<.ious Gibbon can only sunnise 
that, in a world which was bad enough to crucify Jesus and 
slay many of his most intimate associates, it was the goodness 
of Christianity which commended it to the acceptance of the 
gross and demoralised multitude. 

We are not now prepared to gainsay this surmise ; but, if 
Gibbon was right in this extraordinary supposition, we are the 
more interested to know what was the peculiar excellence of 
Christ's religion, as contrasted with the holy, hopeftd teaching 
of Socrates and his disciples Plato and Xenophon. What was 
it which caused Platonism, as a purifier of mankind at large, 
to stagnate, whilst Christianity flourished? High morality, 
tolerable theosophy, and the doctrines of an after world, a 
judgment, and even a resurrection of the body — ^these truths 
were clearly enunciated in the dialogue of the Phsedo, which, 
between three himdred and four hundred years before Christ, 
Plato wrote in Greece, the very centre of education for the 
ancient world. How was it that this religion — coming from 
so revered a teacher, in Athens, under the most favourable 
circimistances, and recorded in language than which no words 
can be more eloquent — fell almost still-bom on the ears of 
man, whereas the religion of Jesus, from wickedly notorious 
Nazareth, in despised Galilee, a district of remote and ne- 
glected Judaea,* went forth conquering and to conquer, and has 
continued 1» hold its grasp on the mind of man? The only 

* For a yery attractiye statement of the outward circumstances of Jesus, the 
reader is referred to. the Rev, John Youngfs ^ Christ of Histoiy /' recently pub- 
lished by Longman & Ca 
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book which professes to be able to give us information on this 
subject, by telling us what primitive Christianity was, and 
how it grew, is the Bible. We grant that the Bible which 
professes to give us this information is not infallible : but, 
still, if even it contained many and great errors, it should, for 
its antiquity, and for the reverence in which from of old it was 
held, be respectfully and most diligently examined, in order 
that we may discover — ^if it be possible — some faint hint in 
its pages which may teach us the world-attractive secret of 
Christ's confessedly virtuous religion. If men ransack the 
histories of Herodotus, and Thucydides, and Tacitus, to find 
any useful hints for conducting the policy and government of 
temporal states — if Galen and Hippocrates are still read by 
medical students in our day — ^if politicians seek wisdom and 
statecraft in the Politics of Aristotle and the Republic of 
Plato — ^how much more should we all search the Scriptures 
if haply we may find in their fallible records any still disre- 
garded or unappreciated maxim of wisdom, morality, and 
piety. Surely, fiie sole and very ancient records of Chris- 
tianity, as it came firom Christ and his Apostles, must ever bfe 
an object of most solemn curiosity to every thinking man. 

In such reflections as these, there is sufficient cause and 
ample guarantee for every intelligent man reading the Bible 
thoughtfully, and in no light or irreverent mood. But tell such 
an one that he is to read that blessed book as the infallible word 
of Gk)d, and then, every time he finds an inaccuracy in the 
science, a discrepancy in the history, or an error in the gram- 
mar of the Bible, he is shocked, and his religious earnestness 
is likely to be chilled by the inevitable conviction that this 
belief in an infallible book is untrue. He is made occasionally 
imhappy by unbehef, and, in proportion to the strength of his 
intellect or the depth of his devotion, he ultimately becomes a 
callous infidel, a weak and unsanctified believer, or, in some 
rare cases, a resigned but most unsatisfied Christian. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS URGING TO A STUDT OP THE BIBLE AS A 
BOOK OP VENERABLE AUTHORITY, AND AS A RULE OP PAITH. 



A. — The Bible to be reyered as the Handmaid op all great 

Modern Imfroyements. 

Thus far, then, history^ and the antiquity of our sacred 
writings, put in a reasonable demand that the Old and' New 
Testaments (in common, possibly, with some apocryphal 
writings) should be studiously and not irreverently nor super- 
stitiously examined : but the heading of this Book speaks pf 
the authority of the Bible : and we are now prepared to pro- 
ceed in asserting that authority. We have already shown 
good reason for serious study of the Bible. Our next step is 
to claim for it a reverential study. This claim we ground on 
a consideration that, if the Bible, as distinct from Christianity, 
has not always been the manifest originator of all civilizations 
in Christendom, it has at all events been their handmaid, and, 
without it, they have not prospered or been any great blessing 
to mankind. 



1. — Op German, English, and Scotch Progress, as contrasted 

WITH Spanish and Italian Retrogression. 

We shall illustrate our argument by a reference to the 
period of the Reformation. The human mind received a great 
impulse in the fifteenth century. The printing press gave a 
novel power of disseminating thoughts new and old. The 
discovery of America, and of the passage to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Ggod Hope, quickened the spirit of mercantile 
adventure ; and generally set men thinking freely and inde- 
pendently on aU questions. The capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453 expelled many learned men from that chief 
seat of the Eastern Empire, and they travelled westward in 
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searcli of safety in some new home. All the old wisdom of the 
Greeks these refugees had studied : and much classical lore 
and true philosophy they were able and willing to teach to any 
niler or people who would receive them. 

The beneficial influences of this impulse penetrated little 
into the rude and barbarous nations of Germany. It was to 
Italy — and mainly to fair Florence, the queen of cities, that 
the refugees bent their steps. There Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
as afterwards at Eome, his son, Leo the Tenth, gave them joy- 
ful welcome. The Italian cities were fuU of all the best arts 
and sciences that were then attainable. Homer, the Greek 
tragedians, Horace, Cicero, Plato, and Aristotle were all weU 
known in the Italian courts, and amongst the Slite of Italian 
society. All seemed bright and full of promise. In Spain and 
Portugal, too, if there was somewhat less of literature and the 
fine arts, there were energy and power, active and growing 
amidst the golden walks of commerce with the East, and with 
the newly discovered West. 

In Germany, in England, and in Scotland, all was dark. 
Anticipation pointed to an immediately glorious future for the 
realms of Italy and Spain : but for the comitries north of the 
Alps the prospect seemed dark indeed. 

Yet how has the fair promise of Italy and Spain, the lands 
where the Bible was overlaid by interpretations and traditions, 
been disappointed I How has history been amazed by the 
intelligence and improvement of Germany, and Scotland, and 
England, the lands where the Bible, hitherto only known by a 
few garbled extracts, and buried in its dead languages amidst 
the rubbish of monasteries, did suddenly, by various agencies 
in the providence of God, spring to light in its entirety, with- 
out authoritative commentaries, and in languages which were 
native to each realm I Mark how, in the language of the his- 
torian Macaulay, Romanist territories are said to be distinguish- 
able from Protestant : — " From the time when the barbarians 
" overran the Western Empire, to the time of the revival of 
" letters, the influence of the Church of Rome had been generally 
** favourable to science, to civilization, and to good government. 
" But during the last three centuries, to stunji the growth of 
"the hiunan mind has been her chief object. Throughout 
" Christendom whatever advance has been made in knowledge, 
" in freedom, in wealth, and in the arts of life, has been made in 
" spite of her, and has everywhere been in inverse proportion to 
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" her power. The loveliest and most fertile provinces of En- 
" rope have, under her rule, been sunk in poverty, in political 
" servitude, and in intellectual torpor, while Protestant coun- 
" tries, once proverbial for sterility and barbarism, have been 
" turned by skill and industry into gardens, and can boast of a 
'' long list of heroes and statesmen, philosophers and poets. 
"Whoever, knowing what Italy and Scotland naturally are, 
" and what, four hundred years ago, they actually were, shall 
"now compare the cotmtry round Borne with the country 
" round Edinburgh, will be able to form some judgment as to 
" the tendency of Papal domination. The descent of Spain, 
" once the first among monarchies, to the lowest depths of 
"degradation; the elevation of Holland, in spite of many 
"natural disadvantages, to a position such as no common- 
" wealth so small has ever reached, teach the same lesson. 
" Whoever passes in Germany ifrom a Roman Catholic to a 
" Protestant principality, in Switzerland from a Roman Catholic 
" to a Protestant canton, in Ireland from a Roman Catholic to 
" Protestant county, finds that he has passed from a lower to 
" a higher grade of civilization. On the other side of the At- 
" lantic the same law prevails. The Protestants of the United 
" States have left far behind them the Roman Catholics of 
" Mexico, Peru, and Brazil. The Roman Catholics of Lower 
" Canada remain inert, while the whole continent round them 
" is in a ferment with Protestant activity and enterprise. The 
" French have doubtless shown an energy and an intelligence 
" which, even when misdirected, have justly entitled them to 
" be called a great people. But this apparent exception, when 
" examined, will be found to confirm the rule ; for in no coun- 
" try that is called Roman Catholic has the Roman Catholic 
" Church, during several generations, possessed so little au- 
" thority as in France." — Hist of Engl j vol. i.,p. 48, 3rd edition. 
These words of the liberal historian we thoroughly adopt, and 
we add to them this remark that, wherever there is Protestant 
well-doing, its characteristic is an open Bible among the peo- 
ple. Wherever there is the modem blight of Romanism, there 
is either a suppressed Bible, or one unwillingly* given to the 
people, and accompanied by authoritative interpretations. 

* An evidence of this unwillingness manifests itself, not only in the advice of 
Priests, but in the high price at which the Donay Bible is onered for sale, in 
comparison with the tenpence for which an English Bible, according to the re- 
ceived version, can be porohased. 
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Thus, then, it appears that those states which in the sixteenth 
century started in the race of modem civilization, with every 
advantage except a popular love for and knowledge of the 
Bible, have sunk into political insignificance, have lost their 
intellectual and commercial pre-eminence, and have oppressed 
their subjects into a condition of habitual sloth, inactivity, and 
vice, varied by occasional outbreaks of rebellion. While, on 
the other hand, those states which, at the commencement of 
modem civilization, seemed to be the lowest, the least, and the 
last, have in the meanwhile obtained, and generally learned to 
love, the Bible ; and have likewise made favourable progress 
in other respects, until they are the very leaders of all that is 
noble, generous, and refined. We acknowledge that many 
causes have been at work co-operating to produce such a 
change of position among the nations of Europe. We do not 
assert that the Bible has been the sole cause of this change. 
But it does appear to us quite noteworthy that there should 
be such an unvarying experience of improvement in people 
who revere and study the Holy Scriptures, and of debasement 
in those who neglect or know not those hallowed writings. 



2. — Of THE English as Contrasted with the French 

Revolution. 

Let us, however, take another illustration. The oppressions 
of feudalism, and the iniquitous tyranny of monarchs, brought 
on at different times political rebellion and revolution in Eng- 
land and in France. In each 'country the course of events had 
its great resemblances and its striking contrasts. 

Among the resemblances, even of detail, and not only of 
principle, it may suffice to name the facts that Charles I., in 
England, and Louis XVI., in France, were both slain by their 
subjects ; and the established church in each country was, for 
a time at least, overthrown. The duration of the English 
Eevolution was complete in forty-seven years, if we count, as 
should be done, from the rebellion in 1641 to the accession of 
William of Orange in 1688. The French Revolution, if we 
suppose that which is much to be wished, came recently to its 
completion, after a duration of rather more than sixty years. 
Thus each national struggle for its own amelioration was con- 
tinued during about half a century. There are many other — 
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and of those not a few important — ^points of resemblance be- 
tween the two Revolutions : but we content ourselves with 
the notice of these. Now, on looking to the points of contrast, 
we find that, whereas the issue of the French Revolution is a 
military and sacerdotal* despotism, with a strict censorship of 
the press — such a despotism, indeed, as would be wholly in- 
tolerable but for the wisdom and magnanimity of the present 
Emperor — ^in England the result of the Revolution was a Con- 
stitutional Government ; in which the elected representatives 
could alone propose or impose taxes ; in which the generosity 
and nobleness l^at should, and for the most part, perha{)s, do, 
attach to high birth, are allowed to bear their part in giving a 
tone to our policy and legislation ; and in which the Monarch 
rules on definite conditions, and with wise and liberal stipula- 
tions. Our Revolution left us perfect fi-eedom of person and 
of thought — ^that fireedom being only so far limited in any 
direction as to prevent its becoming palpable, injurious licen- 
tiousness. Thus, in their results, these two great national 
movements are strongly contrasted. 

In the course of the French Revolution, not alone were 
Paris and Lyons, and the provinces generally, deluged with 
the blood of civil feiid in the too famous Reign of Terror, but 
Europe was made a dreadful battle-field, where at one time 
Republican Propagandism fought for victory, and at another 
the vast ambition of a genius, disciplined in all things save 
spiritual self-government, grasped at world-wide power. In 
the course of the English Revolution there were, as seems in- 
evitable in a Revolution, dreadful struggles on the field of 
battle and great sufferings in sieges, but ^e army was so dis- 
ciplined that, even during civil war, there was little that could 
be called disorderly violence. And, when the rebellious Re- 
volutionary party had driven their adversaries firom the field, 
and established themselves in power, they so bore themselves 
in the administration of affairs at home and abroad that in 
their own cotmtry were safety, industry, peace, and prosperity; 
and in every foreign land the flag of England was dreaded 
or respected. Thus, again, in tibeir courses, these national 
changes were marked by wide differences. 

Another contrast between them was, that, in France, they 

* I say " sacerdotaV because of the influential aid, which it is no secret, 
that the emissaries of the Pope in France give and receive in the highest 
quarters. 
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who from time to time bore the chief power replaced the re- 
ligion they overthrew first with Atheism, then with the 
meretricious splendour of a goddess of Beason, then with the 
worship of an abstract Supreme Being, and lastly with a dis- 
credited but politically convenient Bomanism. In a word, the 
French Bevolutionists essayed to ignore God, and do without 
religion; but, finding this impossible, they tried different sorts 
of divine worship, in none of which was the Bible recognised 
as a familiar and popular instructor. In England, on the other 
hand, the religion which was displaced was one which pro- 
fessed to regard the Bible as the best teacher in the world ; 
and both the parties, who had a share in the overthrow of 
Episcopacy, not only professed a deep reverence for Chris- 
tianity, but avowed tibeir disregard for and opposition to every 
authority which did not base its claim to man's submission on 
the Bible and the Bible alone. 

Here, then, in the honour or disregard of the Bible, was 
another manifest and most marked contrast between these two 
Revolutions. We are far from saying that the study of the 
Bible was the only cause why one Kevolution was conducted 
with comparative order and little violence — ^why one Revolu- 
tion made England's position among the nations glorious and 
useftd, whilst the other embroiled France with all the rest of 
Europe, and brought a foreign army of occupation into the 
streets of Paris — why one country obtained civil, political, and 
religious liberty, while the other was subjected to absolutism 
and a censorship of the press : but we do think that the an- 
cient and, as we have already seen, curiously interesting Book, 
which was thought unworthy of attention, or even deserving 
of scorn, by the French Revolutionists, and which was con- 
stantly and intimately revered as a divine authority by all the 
parties of the English Revolution, must be read with a feeling 
of deep reverence by every intelligent, truth-loving man who 
has even such a smattering of historical knowledge, as is im- 
plied in the statements just made. And the more deeply any 
student shall prosecute this investigation, the more, we are 
persuaded, will he learn to read the Bible, not only with the 
intensest curiosity, but with a deepening reverence. For 
instance, if he looks into the episodes of cruelty which disgrace 
even the English Revolution, he will find that the unutterable 
horrors practised by Kirke and by Judge Jefl&ies in his Bloody 
Assize were instigated by a Prince who regarded the Bible as 
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only a safe book when one read it under the guidance of a 
priest, who should interpret its precepts in accordance with 
patristic and scholastic theology, as sanctioned by Popes and 
general Councils : and he will find that'the infamous Claver- 
house, who slaughtered the Covenanters, and gloried in apply- 
ing the boot and the screw to some unhappy heretic, seems to 
have been himself wholly regardless of the Bible, whilst he 
too was an instrument in the hands of the priest-ridden James 
and his profligate predecessor Charles II. 



3. — Of the Charitable a5D Missionart Enterprises of the 

LAST Half Century. 

Yet, again we may take another illustration of the manner 
in which the Bible has been present and influential in a great 
national improvement. Within the last half century consider 
how this realm of England has been transformed with refer- 
ence to inebriety in the wealthier classes, and with reference 
to profane and indecent language. Consider how Societies for 
domestic and foreign purposes of charity have sprung up 
and multiplied; consider the Sunday Schools, the National 
Schools, the Bagged Schools, and the Beformatories ; con- 
sider the Female Penitentiaries, the Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb and for the Blind ; and consider all the multi- 
tudinous Missionary Societies ; and then let the question be 
asked, what is the one Society on which all the others draw, of 
whose help all the others avail themselves, and in the support 
of which well nigh all the individuals and sects, which are 
divided in their approbation and patronage of the other so- 
cieties, unite as in at least one visible bond by which their 
religious fellowship is shown ? Consider what is this great 
and central Society ? The only answer consistent with the 
demands of truth is, the Society for printing and disseminating 
the Bible without note or comment. Can there be a doubt 
of the beneficial effects of the charitable revolution in this 
country? Are not those effects visible in the men and women 
who have been reclaimed from vice or healed of disease ? in 
the spread of education and intelligence among all orders of 
our community? and in the increasing sympathies, benevo- 
lences, and liberality of our own hearts ? 
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In producing this charitable revolution, as it may well be 
called, who have borne so great and influential a part as those 
whom the historian of enthusiasm styles "the Clapham Sect?" 
The " Evangelical", party — however we may protest against 
and deplore 'their egregious errors — must be acknowledged as 
chief workers in this undertaking of the half century ; and, 
assuredly, it needs no argument to show that the Bible, and 
the Bible only, is the shibboleth of this party. Here again, 
then, the Bible, if not the only cause of this revolution, has 
been a revered subject of study and source of guidance among 
those who have been the chief — almost the sole— accomplishers 
of this excellent work.* 

K, now, from the chief movers of this charitable machinery 
at home, we turn our gaze to the mode of operation, even in 
regions far remote from us, we find that with the Moravians, 
in their glorious work of civilizing and elevating the Esqui- 
maux, the Greenlanders, and even the miserable leprous 
Africans, the Bible has been a conspicuous text book. So, too, 
in the Nonconformist Missions to llie South Sea Islands. So, 
tco, in the American Missions to Syria and other parts of the 
world. So, too, with the English Church Missionary Society, 
in its wonderful work of humanizing, and educating, and sanc- 
tifying the recaptured slave negroes at Sierra Leone, and in 
its work of almost Apostolical rapidity in converting the cruel 
cannibals of New Zealand in 1826 into the peaceful, intelligent, 
corn-growing New Zealanders of the present day. In all these 
instances, and in many more, the Bible is put forward as the 
chief instrument by the missionaries who accomplish the several 
works. It is the Bible they translate ; the Bible they teach 
and preach ; and the Bible which, with the Divine blessing, 
produces the effect which all men can see, and in which all 
good men rejoice. 

Such being the manner in which we find, for centuries past, 
and in our own day, that the Bible has been either itself pro- 
ducing manifold and great advantages to man, as is confessed 
among the Missionaries, or else has been the cherished and 

* If any reader be inclined to ask, Why then interfere with this Bible which, 
in the hands of the *' Evangelicals," has been called infoMble^ and has effected so 
mnch good ? Our answer is, Because we love this blessed Book, and would fain 
not see it exposed to ridicule by being called infallible; and because we are per- 
suaded that the Bible, in its true character of an Inspired but faUible book, will 
do all its present good work, and a great deal besides, which now this false name 
*' infallible" prevents its accomplishing. 
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revered companion, guide, and comforter of those who have, 
with wondrous wisdom, conducted mighty revolutions, through 
their feverish and abnormal stages, to legitimate and most 
blessed conclusions — what wise or thoughtful student will 
spurn the Bible ? nay, what thinking man will not take up 
this Book of Books with a respect and a preparedness to assent 
to its maxims, and conform himself to its suggestions, which 
he yields to no other book until, at least, he has studied 
its pages, and closely examined for himself its wisdom or 
itsfoUy? 



On these Grounds Scriptural Authority is Maintainable. 

This is the way in which we are prepared to claim from all 
wise and earnest men a reverence for the as yet unopened 
Bible. To this extent we assert the autfuyrity of Holy Writ, 
independently of any examination of what, or how mysterious, 
or how natural, may be the contents of the Sacred Volume. 
Let a clear-minded and conscientious man open the Bible with 
these, and only these, sentiments of veneration for biblical 
authority, and he will not be amazed and horrified into scep- 
ticism and incredulity if he find that, in this spiritual mine, 
the veins of precious ore, however rich and however numerous, 
lie imbedded in a preponderance of common earth, are for the 
most part hidden by a deep covering of worthless, though 
perhaps curious and interesting, strata, and generally must be 
dug for with assiduity. 



If Infallibility be Claimeih Authority is Insecure. 

But reverse the position. Tell the serious, strong-minded 
student that the book; he has been taught by history to revere 
is not only a good and holy book, containing the word of God 
to man, but is the infallible word of God, in which there is no 
error — the word of God, only so spoken, through man's instru- 
mentality, as the musician's thrilling tones are produced by the 
agency of an organ ; tell man so when he is just about, for the 
first time in his life, earnestly, with the thirst of curiosity and 
the reverence of admiration, to open and read the pages of his 

M. 
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Bible ; tell him so of the book written by the Spirit's dicta- 
tion, and of its consequent freedom &om all admixture of 
human error ; and we do not say that you will at first do more 
than intensify his awe and augment Ins solemn veneration of 
the mysterious volume. But he presently opens the book, and 
in its first page he learns, or is confirmed in, the glorious, 
heai-t-afiecting truth, that matter had a beginning, and that 
' the spiritual Self-existent, whom we call God, was its and our 
sovereign Creator. Our student is charmed, as Lopginus*and 
every man of judgment has been, with the religion-inspiring 
record of the creative word, "Light be, and Light was." The 
declared beneficence of the God who saw the good which was 
in all liis work, and who blessed every thing that He had 
made, sounds as a noble truth in the student's ear — a trutli 
which sets him on much humbling self-examination and on 
much solemn reflection. Thus far our student can appreciate 
the singular honour that the wise and great have so often and 
so conspicuously given to the Bible : but^ alas 1 you have told 
him that the Holy Book is infallible ; and, before he passes 
from its first page, he is led to believe that the heavens and 
the earth, and all the host of them, were made in six days, 
whereas the indelible testimonies of matter, sense, and reason 
combine to assure him that this earth, with all the various 
populations that have in its younger days dwelt on it and 
perished in its ruins, is countless millions of years old, instead 
of being less than 6000 years of age, as the received scriptural 
chronology would represent it. Then, moreover, our student 
finds that, according to the account in Genesis, there was light, 
and there were the alternations of day and night, and the pro- 
cesses of vegetation were carried on, before that fourth day, 
whose special product was the sun, and moon, and stars. 
Here, and at the close of each, day's earnest study of the 
Bible, our student finds himself amazed to understand how an 
infallible book can contradict the notable truths of science, or 
how it can sometimes even contradict itself. 

He reflects, and strives to extricate himself fi'om the mazes 
of obscurity in which his devotion is being numbed no less 
than his intellect is puzzled. But, even the power of reflection 
cannot solve the mystery of an infallible book with errors in 
it. In this state of mind multitudes of men are habituated 
until they become dead to all practical sense of religion and 
spirituality. 
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Too PROBABLE CoURSE OF A StUDENT MiSLED BT ErRORS IN A 

Supposed Infallible Book. 

Under some circumstances, the troubled student may ask 
advice from his clergyman. In which case too many pastors 
will tell him, as the ultimate result of their own reading, and 
experience, and belief, that God's word (by which they mean 
the whole Bible) must be true, though all science and every 
man should be a liar : and thus our inquirer is left with the two 
opposing statements, only more vigorously contradicting one 
another since the clergyman was consulted. On the one side 
are ranged the senses and intellectual faculties God has 
given us, — the world God has made, and the lessons these 
senses and faculties learn irom the world so made : this is 
scientific truth. On the other side are the statements of a 
Book which, without proving their assertion, men declare to 
be infallible^ and therefore authoritative. What a combat is 
tliis which must be fought in the mind of every man of ordinary 
seriousness and intelligence I If in our student the religious 
ideas are much stronger than the intellectual powers, super- 
stition will prevail, and he will believe the Bible's infallibility 
in spite of evidence, and in spite of misgivings, which, with 
reference to Papal or Ecclesiastical infallibility, the pen of 
Archbishop Whately has thus depicted : — " But this freedom 
"from all uneasy doubt^ — a desire for which leads to that 
" craving for infiallibility I have been speaking of, — this, after 
" all, is not always attained by such a procedure. A lurking 
" suspicion wiU often remain, — ^which a man vainly endeavours 
" to stifle, — that the foundation is not sound. The super- 
" structure indeed may be complete. Once granted that the 
" church, sect, party, or leader, we have taken as our guide, is 
" perfectly infallible, and there is an end of all doubts and 
"cares respecting particular points. But an uneasy doubt 
" will sometimes haimt a man, — ^in spite of his efforts to repress 
" it, and however strenuously he may deny, even to himself, 
" its existence, — ^whether the infallibility claimed, which is the 
" basis of the whole fabric, be really well established. A sus- 
" picion wiU occasionally cross the mind, however strenuously 
" repelled, h there not a lie in my right hand f And the reluc- 
" tance often shown to examine the foundation, and ascertain 
" whether it is really sound, is an indication, not of full con- 
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" fidence in its firmness, but of a lurking suspicion that it will 
" not bear examining." — Search after Infallibiliti/, p. 315, 3rd 
edition. If, however, the mind of our student is logical rather 
than reverential in its tendencies and habits, unbeSef of bibh- 
cal infallibility will take hold of him, and he wiU probably 
regard himself, and, as far as he is really known, will be re- 
garded by others, as an unbeliever even of Christ's maxims 
and hopes. Thus, we are persuaded, numbers of men lose 
much of the advantage and benefit of the grandest means of 
spiritual culture and mental development which has ever been 
introduced into the world. 

If our student had been left to reverence the Bible as Kkely 
to be the best and wisest of books, and had he not been told 
it was infallible, its errors would have been traced by him to 
their right sources, in the ignorance of its human authors, and 
in the darkness or barbarism of the times referred to, and he 
would have found no extraordinarv or insurmountable dif- 
ficulties which should act as stumbling-blocks either to his 
religious trust or to his intellectual integrity. If our student 
be told by his pastor or fi-iend that the Bible is falhble in aU 
subjects except religion and (perhaps) morality — apart fi*om 
the fact that die Bible contains obvious errors and self-contra- 
dictions even on these subjects — we opine that our student 
will find no small discomfort and obstruction in ascertaining 
which subjects are religious and which are not religious ? and 
to which category, fallible or infallible, those subjects belong 
in which, as in the miraculous conception and the Incarnation, 
history and reUgion appear inseparably blended ? 

This mode of playing fast and loose with infaUibility, 
although it is upheld by learned and reverend men like 
Bishops Whately and Hinds, and many others of its patrons, 
ancient and modem, does seem to us most unsatisfactory and 
perilous ; unsatisfactory, inasmuch as many of its distinctions 
between the religious and the profane are wholly arbitrar}'^, 
and correspond to no real differences : perilous, because the 
practice of recognising distinctions in serious matters, where 
there are no differences, is a lesson in casuistry, or, in other 
words, a lesson in the art of finding excuses and making pal- 
liations which disguise the hideousness of crime and decorate 
the ugliness of vice. Where a barrister knows that he is by 
casuistry merely juggling with words, in order to mislead 
twelve simple-minded jurymen, he may possibly derive no 
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harm from the practice ; but, if a man, as he reflects in his 
secret holy of holies, may say. The history and science of the 
first chapter in Genesis are not infallible, for they are not a 
subject of religious instruction, except in so far as they embody 
the principles — Matter had a beginning, and there was one 
self-existent Creator ; why may not the same man say that 
he deems the historical evidence for the miraculous conception 
insufficient to support so stupendous a dogma : the history in 
the early chapters of Matthew and Luke is, he thinks, not 
infallible, for it is not religious instruction, except in so far as 
it embodies the principles. Nothing is too difficult for God — 
No sacrifice is too great for his love to make for our good ? 
Now, to hold the former of these positions, in reference to the 
Mosaic narrative of the creation, as is commonly done by the 
writers of a certain school, and yet to abjure and disavow the 
latter position with reference to the evangelical account of the 
miraculous conception, seems to us a distinction without a 
difference, a case of unsatisfactory and perilous casuistry. On 
such considerations as these, as well as because it is untrue, 
we reject this mode of vindicating an infallible authority for 
Scripture by allowing that the Bible is fallible in the " tem- 
" poral accidents of spiritual things,'' but asserting still that 
it is infallible in the spiritual things themselves. 



Recognition of Scriptural Fallibility the Student's only 

Safe Course. 

We hold that position to be alone safe and alone true which 
acknowledges that we can conceive of only one Infallible, and 
that is God. All else, that we know, is fallible — that is, 
mixed with error or liable to err. The authority, then, that 
we claim for the book which has been from of old so revered, 
and which is still so generally represented as a teacher of all 
that is good, useful, and happy — this authority which we claim 
for the Bible, because of its reputation, over every man, even 
before he opens the book, or has read or heard a syllable of its 
contents — is, not that he should expect to find infallibihty or 
freedom from error in the whole book, or in any part of it, but 
that he should study it with the same kind of reverence, com- 
bined with discriminating judgment of the good and the evil, 
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the wise and the unwise, Math which he would listen to a 
father or a mother whom, though far fix)m infallible, Provi- 
dence or God had given him as his divinely apj)ointed teacher, 
guardian, and authority. 

To one who reads in this frame of mind, each saying of the 
Bible will be respected till it has been sifted ; and even " the 
" weak and beggarly" parts (to use Paul's expression) will be 
looked upon with filial fondness for the sake of those richer 
thoughts, and teachings, and mercies, with which they have 
been associated. Thus, accounts of the creation, histories of 
Samson or of Jael, and narratives of angelic songs or mira- 
culous conceptions, must each be judged, and held fast if it be 
good ; otherwise, be thrown away as weak and untrue : but, 
still, the book will be the venerable book which alone is likely 
to teach what was the religion to which the Koman world was 
converted by Jesus, and Paul, and others of old — still the book 
will be revered as that which is doing, and has done, such a 
vast amount of good : and, as our student reads and marks 
daily more and more, he will discover increasingly what we 
shaU now endeavour to establish — namely, that the contents 
of the Bible are such as, notwithstanding Jewish prejudices, 
and fables, and all other real or conceivable drawbacks, still 
place the Bible at the head of all literature, sacred and profane. 



B. — Argument for the Authority of Holy Writ, from its 
BEING Equal, at least, to the Best Excellences of the 
most Civilized Heathen Religion. 

We think it may be shown that — great as are many of the 
excellences in heathen philosophy — the religion of the Bible 
is not surpassed even by these. It is too common for meft 
who call themselves Christians, and even Christian teachers, 
to misrepresent human nature in general, and the heathen 
philosophers in particular, and then to show how far beyond 
humanity and philosophy the religion of Christ, as taught in 
the Bible, carries us. We are willing to believe that these 
misrepresentations of the heathens proceed most frequently 
from ignorance, and not from any purpose of pious fraud ; but 
surely they, whose business and sole occupation is to teach 
religion in this enlightened age, and in the most refined so- 
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cieties of Europe and America, should be at ihe pains to 
ascertain what was truly the religion of the ancients before 
they risk their own reputation and, to a great extent, disparage 
the credibility and efficiency of Christ's religion by assertions 
about heathen philosophy which can be seen to be false by 
any man who reads the cheap translations of the classics 
which now abound in every large book-shop. 

It is unnecessary for us to quote the words of Aristotle, or 
Cicero, or Cleanthes, or Seneca, or of any number of good 
heathen ^vriters. Our purpose is to show that there are in the 
Book, which records the origin, nature, and growth of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, superiorities by which it far transcends any 
other religion ; and, in order to attain this object, we shall 
first give as fair a representation as we can of that religion 
which, being incomparably the best of Heathen systems, pro- 
fesses to be derived from Socrates, and is handed down to us 
by two of his disciples, in the rich dialogues which Plato 
wrote, and in the lucid memoirs (memorabilia) that Xenophon 
bequeathed to mankind. 

It is impossible to say how much of this system originated 
with Socrates, how much he borrowed from his predecessors, 
or how much really came from Plato and Xenophon. We 
shall speak of the whole system as that of Socrates. 

The rule for life according to this philosopher was justice 
and integrity towards all men, and piety as consisting in 
reverence towards the gods, and not altogether excluding a 
compliance with the popular custom of sacrificing to the 
various deities. The highest attainable condition for man, 
and indeed the approved work for which his Creator destined 
him, was the strengthening and purifying his intellect, or 
rather his soul, by deep researches in geometry and mathe- 
matics, and by contemplating those abstract general concep- 
tions which Socrates designated ideas, and which he regarded 
as the only glorious realities which, existing in the Divine 
mind, were merely reflected in the base, corporeal shadows 
that the vulgar deem solid and substantial. In modem 
phraseology, Socrates would say — The laborious, the mechani- 
cal, and the practical are mean : but man's highest aim, which 
I confess can be attained but by a few, is to think little of food, ' 
and dress, and venery, and all sensuous gratifications, and 
rather to occupy himself in the pure contemplation of truth 
and knowledge of every kind. When life is drawing near to 
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its close, the just and pious man has nothing to dread in death. 
The good and pious philosopher may even rejoice. 

It is diflficult for any thing to surpass the exquisite beauty 
and cahn propriety with which, in the dialogue (;alled the 
PhaBdo, Socrates is represented as dying a martyr to the truth 
he had taught, and a forgiving witness to the cruel wicked- 
ness of his countrymen, who, on a charge that he was corrupt- 
ing the youth of Athens by teaching them atheism and impiety, 
condemned him to die by drinking the poisonous juice of the 
hemlock. The Phasdo is the death scene of Socrates. In it 
he takes leave of his wife, descants on the most solemn truths 
with his numerous friends, converses kindly and in tones of 
generous forgiveness with the poison-bearer, his own execu- 
tioner, drinks the deadly draught, and then gently dies in 
converse with his sorrowing friends. 

In the course of this scene, Socrates asserts his perfect readi- 
ness to die. He shows no fear nor any doubt. He speaks of 
happiness which, as a just and pious lover of wisdom, he hopes 
to attain in passing from this world to another, where the 
same deities rule, and where he looks forward to the society 
of beings as good as any on earth, and where he may even 
meet the just, and holy, and wise men of former generations. 
He here alludes to the future judgment ; and in another of 
Plato's dialogues (the Gorgias) Socrates indicates his own 
view of that future judgment in a charming apologue, which 
tolls how the gods, to prevent fraud or injustice occurring by 
kings and great men and hypocrites appearing to the judges 
better and fairer than they really were, ordained that in the 
judgment the departed should not come before the judges in 
the dense and often deceptive integuments of flesh and body, 
but should be stripped of all appearances^ in order that the 
ordeal might be gone through, not merely face to face, but 
soul to soul. Such, and so searchingly righteous, was the 
future judgment in which Socrates believed. From this tri- 
bunal Socrates taught that there were three awards. Parricides 
and the worst of criminals were plunged into Tartarus, from 
whose miserable shades no weary soul might ever find escape. 
Bad men, whose guilt, however, was of a lighter hue, passed 
into another probationary world, after they had endured for an 
indefinite period the fiery discipline of pmgatory. Good men 
were, after judgment, admitted to that holy and better world 
into which Socrates rejoiced to think that he was about to pass. 
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This is, we tliink, a fair, thongh, of course, a very inadequate 
summary of the excellences of the Socratio religion. It will 
be manifest to the reader how incorrect are the interpretations 
we often hear popular theologians put upon such words as 
those of Paul, in which he says that Jesus " brought life and 
" immortality to light." Our present object, however, is not 
to condemn the maligners of heathen philosophy, but to show 
that — excellent as was much, very much, of what Socrates 
taught — the Bible yet surpasses, far surpasses, its every ex- 
cellence, and, on this consideration, is a worthy authority for 
our moral and religious guidance iu life, and, in this sense, a 
rule of faith to us. 

In prosecuting this part of our subject, our first inquiry may 
well be whether there is any point in this summary of the 
chief excellences of Socratic religion which has no equivalent 
in the doctrines of the Bible. As a rule for life, the Bible, 
teaching men to love all others as themselves, and to do to 
others as they would others should do to them, is certainly 
equal to the Academic demand tliat one should be just. The 
Bible, teaching man to love God with all his heart, and all his 
mind, and all his strength, is not surpassed by the requirement 
of piety which we have noticed was made by Socrates. We 
are not afraid to set the abstract refined philosopher, who is 
the beau-ideal of Academic humanity, in comparison with the 
account of him who w;is reputed to be the son of a carpenter 
at Nazareth, yet who, as a boy, thought so deeply, that all 
who heard him partaking of the catechetical instruction of the 
doctors at Jerusalem were filled with wonder at his knowledge 
and sagacity. Our ideal man, too, was, like Socrates, a teacher. 
He spoke with such power and love to the common people, as 
well as to his immediate followers, that they heard him gladly, 
and felt that his words carried with them the weight and 
authority of convincing truth. His conception of the highest 
aim for man was to witness to the truth, to go about doing 
good, to be filled with love even of one's foes, and rather to 
minister to the wants and happiness of others than to seek 
their ministrations for ourselves. Such was his ideal of human 
excellence, and he persisted in it to the last, even praying for 
and excusing his enemies while they put him to a most cruel 
and ignominious death. In comparison with the Socratic hope 
in death, the Bible tells us that friends were taught to rejoice 
that the Son of Man was going to his Father; and, again, that 
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men may rise to such a oondition as to feel that death — ^which 
implies a crown of glory and the holiest and most enduring 
companionship with God, and angels, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect— is, in a selfish point of view, preferable to lifo. 

As to the spotless purity and thorough searchingness of the 
future judgment pourtrayed in the Bible, nothing can be more 
solemn or more grand. In that day the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed, and every man shall receive according to his 
works, as indicating his disposition and habit of mind and 
heart. The award was threefold in the Socratic belief, ever- 
lasting, purgatorial, blissful. The Bible contemplates a two- 
fold award. The righteous shall go into eternal happiness, 
and the wicked into eternal misery. It knows nothing of a 
purgatorial state after death. As to the duration of either of 
these eternal states, the Scriptures give no limit ; but, rather, 
there is in their language much groimd for the opinion, which 
some have not hesitated to express, that eternity is a term 
descriptive of a state, an epoch, or a dispensation, rather than 
of duration, or any other idea that has reference to time. 

"If never-ending torture is threatened for the wicked, either 
in the writings of Socrates or Scripture, this may, possibly, be 
of use as terrifying some from vice who otherwise would per- 
petrate it ; but it is a hopeless effort to attempt to prove by 
reason the excellence of such a doctrine, for it appears irrecon- 
cilable with the idea of Divine mercy, inasmuch as weoannot even 
conceive any good purpose which would be attainable by the 
ceaseless torture of the sorrowing culprit when the righteous wiU 
be, by the hypothesis, beyond danger of imitating his guilt, and 
the unrighteous, too, will be past the power of being benefited 
by the warning of his example . In this respect, then, we regard 
the Bible as being, at least, on a par with the belief of Socrates. 

Thus the Bible furnishes us with religious instructions and 
hopes which are, without doubt, wholly equal, if they are not 
in many respects superior to, the brightest excellences in the 
religion of Socrates. 



C. — Argument for the High Authority of Scripture from its 
HAYING Excellences which contrast with the Faults even 
OF A Socrates. 

Our investigation now forces on us the painful task of in- 
quiring after some of the observable faults in the Academic 
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system, and then presenting, in contrast with these, a few of 
tliose excellences in the religion of the Bible to which we 
liave not yet drawn attention. 

In reading Plato's Republic, we are surprised to find that 
all poetry would have been excluded from the idea of human 
and social perfection by that Socrates who made such frequent 
use of quotations from the poems extant in his day, and who, 
in all but the rhythm of metre, was himself a poet full of 
exquisite imaginations, and writing with the sweetest melody 
of diction. Yet, so it is, Socrates would have annihilated 
poetry in order to develope man. We take exception to this 
on two grounds : first, inasmuch as we believe poetry and its 
gentle loving ways, or its wild stirring emotions, to be as 
influential in the refinement and elevation of the human soul 
as any instrument which can be used in education. Who that 
knows Homer, or -^Eschylus, or Horace, or Juvenal, has not 
learned from them thoughts and truths which have come home 
to his inner man with a force unparalleled by any other, and 
which has made their lines of feeling or of wisdom to be 
engrafted as a portion of our very selves ? Expel the writ- 
ings of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, from our English 
literature, and who that has studied these writings does not 
know that we should be losing that which is an inestimable 
advantage to the populace, hardly less than to the iUte f Yet 
no poet — that is, no writer of fiction — would Socrates have 
tolerated in his model Republic. Let him who can imagine 
what the Bible, without its parables, without the psalms, 
without the best chapters of Isaiah, and without its other 
poetical portions, would be — ^let such an one say whether the 
forbidding of poets and poetry was not a grievous fault in the 
Academic system : but we take exception to this maxim of 
Socrates still farther, on the ground that it necessarily implies 
a narrow and most illiberal conception of humanity. It implies 
no less than a censorship of the press and a mutilation of man's 
faculties. God has given to his creature imagination and taste 
which are capable of delighting in the products of imagination : 
but, forsooth, we must emasculate ourselves, at least, as far as 
a taste for poetry is concerned. This is a notion surely un- 
worthy of philosophy^ which teaches us that every passion, 
every affection, every faculty, and every sense, has its proper 
object ; and that, each being dtdy and proportionately exer- 
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cised in accordance with reason, and in subordination to con- 
science, we may delight ourselves in the gratifications alike 
of sense, and mind, and spirit, while we happily and with 
thankfulness remember that God "has given us all things 
"freely to enjoy." Here is what we regard as a fault in 
Socrates. There is no parallel to it in the Bible, where poetry 
and fiction, often of the highest class, abound ; and one of 
whose generous, large-hearted maxims we have but just 
quoted as summing up the grateful and pious decision of 
philosophy's broad mind. 

Another fault we grieve to find in the good old Socrates is 
that — whatever may have been the clear belief of his own 
intellect — however he may have seen and sometimes spoken 
of the absurdities of Polytheism till he was entangled in the 
charge of Atheism — however he may himself have adored one 
great and ever-present Deity — he yet dallied with the idolatry 
and Polytheism of his day. Not only did he allow that, for 
the multitude, there was piety in worshipping gods many and 
lords many : but the last act of his death-scene shows what a 
hold the educational prejudices of superstition still retained 
upon his mind. His last words to his friends were a charge 
that they should, on his behalf, offer the accustomed sacrifice 
of a cock to the god of medicine, Esculapius. 

Thus did Socrates fail to make a decided stand against 
Polytheism and idolatry in favour of the spiritual worship of 
one God. In comparison with this his defect, we need hardly 
remind the reader that the Bible is distinct and fibrm in pro- 
nouncing on the worship of the one true God as indispensable 
to virtue and to happiness. 

But it may be questioned, possibly, how far this winking at 
Polytheism was a fault in Socrates. We are clearly convinced 
on this point ourselves, but the subject is too large to be now 
discussed in detail. One set of reflections, which bears strongly 
on the decision of our own judgment, is all that we can at pre- 
sent suggest to the reader. No maxim in Ethical science is 
drawn from a larger historical induction than that, As is the 
deity of a nation, so wiU be the character of a nation. Let the 
popular mind entertain the notion of gods like Priapus or Aphro- 
dite, and lechery, paederasty, and general bestiality are sure to 
characterize the multitudes who worship at such shrines. Let 
Wodin be a god in the estimation of any people, and his devo- 
tees will not fail to be cruel and bold. Now, if this maxim 
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hold good, all Polytheisms must have a bad moral element in 
them, for no system of many gods in any religion can be found 
in which some of the deities are not believed to be mean and 
vicious. And, yet again, among the crowd of divine person- 
ages, the mind of man is confused. The suppliant is at a loss 
to know from which divinity to ask for help, or to which to 
offer thanks ; and so the religious sentiments are blunted and 
lose their freshness, their reality, and their joy. Besides, what 
may be pleasing to one deity is displeasing to another; 
and thus even the differences between good and evil, virtue 
and vice, become necessarily obscured. Revenge is not accept- 
able in the eyes of one god, but it is dear to the heart of 
another. Whatever crime man may be drawn to by his im- 
pulse, he can find favour for it from some of the assemblage 
of heroes, saints and deities. 

This dallying with Polytheism, then, which is so strongly 
denounced in the Bible, we assert to be a grievous fault in 
Socrates. 

Another and, if possible, a still more obvious charge against 
Socrates is, that he did not teach worthy notions regarding the 
dignity of woman or the solemnity of marriage. The cold, 
passionless, almost scornful way in which, at the opening of 
his death-scene in the Phaedo, he dismisses his wife from his 
companionship and, as it appears, from his confidence,* 
before he begins to teach and solace his male associates, is in 
marked contrast with the manner in which Jesus, agonizing 
in the torture of the cross, still tenderly remembered to pro- 
vide, in the house and guardianship of the beloved disciple, a 
home for her who had been his virgin mother and his adoring 
follower. 

In the Republic, Socrates recommends such a community 
of wives and children as must degrade woman, put an end to 
the sweetest earthly happiness of domestic love, check the 
healthy growth of population by the effect of certain well- 

* Phsedo, Gebes, Krito, and several other disciples, are introduced into the 
prison-cell of Socrates. They find him there attended by his wife Xanthippe 
and his child. As these disciples enter, Xanthippe " sees them and begins to 
'^ cry aloud, and say such things as women, indeed, are wont to say, as, for 
" instance, O Socrates, this is the last time thy friends will speak to thee, or thou 
" to them. Then Socrates looked at Krito and said, Krito, let some one lead 
" this woman (tauten) away to her home. And certain of Krito*s attendants 
" led her away in the midst of her cries and lamentations : but Socrates sat down 
" on the couch and began to rub his leg," which he had raised and crossed upon 
the other, whilst he descanted on the absurdity of that which men call pleasure. 
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known physical laws, and, in a word, bring general and deep 
demoralization into a society all whose men and women would 
be, in their earliest infancy and childhood, trained, influenced, 
and moulded by mothers who, as exchangeable wives, or rather 
as licensed concubines, could not be otherwise than despised 
and self-despising. 

It is needless to dwell (m the enormous evils which every 
reflecting reader will see would flow from such an institution 
— so eccentric and so enormous that one is only amazed how 
any sane man — ^not to say how a philosopher like Socrates — 
could for a moment have seriously contemplated it, much less 
deliberately propounded it^ as a custom for a perfect state. It is 
equally unnecessary to insist on the well-known fact that, here 
again, the Bible contrasts most favourably with the teaching 
of the Academy. The obvious instruction of Holy Writ is, 
that each man should have one wife ; that husbands and wives 
should love each other with the utmost fondness and fidelity ; 
and that, as a >general rule, " young women should marry, bear 
"children, guide the household, and give none occasion for 
" reproach." So sacred is the matrimonial relationship con- 
sidered by the Bible, that it is even selected as a fit emblem 
of the union betwixt Christ and his Church. 

The last fault of the Academic teaching, which it will be 
necessary for us to notice at present, is the partiality with 
which it regarded manldnd, and the indifference it manifested 
as to the propagation of the truth. This partiality is apparent 
from the kind of life which Socrates represented as most ap- 
proved by the gods ; for it was impossible that all men, or 
indeed that any very considerable number of men, should 
abandon productive labour, and give themselves up to the 
mere speculative contemplation of numbers, proportions, and 
the Academic doctrine of ideas. Yet this, as we have said, 
was what Socrates regarded as the highest condition attain- 
able by man on earth. How does this fanciful notion contrast 
with the Biblical precept, " Whosoever of you will be chiefest 
" of all, let him be the servant" (i. e, the profitable and helpful 
minister and fellow- worker) " of all" — as if it were said, if any 
man be ambitious for the highest possible human state, the 
way to satisfy his ambition is to be of the utmost use, in the 
friendliest manner, to the largest number of his most needy 
fellow-beings. As to the indifference about disseminating 
known and precious truth, of which we have accused Socrates, 
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there is a most striking illustration in the death-scene to which 
we have already referred so often. The transcendent opinions 
which the philosopher then promulgated took his hearers quite 
by surprise. They had listened to him for many an hour 
before, but such teaching they had never heard, even from his 
lips, ere now ; insomuch that one of the interlocutors in the 
dialogue gives utterance to his astonishment in words to the 
effect, " And were you, Socrates, about to have died without 
" imparting to us these invaluable truths, if a casual interro- 
" gatory had not elicited them from you ?" Surely this 
negligence in communicating the highest truth even to the 
most intimate associates — this cold indifference to the in- 
terests of the masses — or, if it be despondency, this hopeless 
abandonment of the ignorant multitudes to the besotted course 
of their confessedly brutish ignorance and obstinate vice — 
makes a sorry appearance when set in comparison with the 
Biblical command, " Go, and tell the glad tidings of salvation 
" to all nations," for, as the Bible elsewhere asserts, " God 
" would have all men to be saved." 

Such, then, are some of the chief and, as we think, very 
important blemishes in the religious and philosophical system 
of Socrates. We charge him with an injurious and narrow- 
minded intolerance of poetry ; with a mistaken and degrading 
complaisance, if not a weak and superstitious clinging, to the 
prejudices of Polytheism ; with an unnatural disrespect of the 
female sex, combined with the most atrocious theory of co- 
habitation ; and, lastly, with listlessness as to the spread of 
truth, even among his disciples, and still more among the 
countless multitudes of his fellow-beings. These are no light 
faults or slight accusations. We make them with no un- 
friendly or irreverent feeling towards the greatest and the 
holiest of the Heathen. We make them in the interest of 
truth, and to show, not only that the teaching of Socrates had 
its very grave errors, but stiU more to demonstrate that the 
Bible has its peculiar teachings of religious wisdom and ex- 
cellence, which stand out in marked and prominent contrast 
when viewed in juxtaposition with the Socratic defects. 

On these grounds, tiien, we claim for the Bible a still higher 
degree of reverence. It has, at least, a counterpai-t for each 
of the characteristic excellences of the noblest ancient religion ; 
and where that best and pm^est of ancient religions was at 
fault, the doctrines of Holy Scripture abound in wisdom and 
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holiness. For the ancient writing, which has been the handmaid, 
if not the cause, of all great improvements for centuries past 
— which alone is likely to tell us by what mysterious power 
Christus accomplished the religious revolution that Tacitus 
and Pliny ascribe to him — for that ancient writing which equals 
the greatest perfections of heathen philosophy, and soars in 
the region of purity when the brightest of other religions lies 
low in feebleness and error — for this writing we claim from 
every man, not that it should be regarded as infallible, but 
that its every statement should be received with reverence, 
and judged with searching care and humble sincerity ; yea, 
and that even its errors should be dealt with as one deals with 
a father's failings or a mother's weakness. Such is the 
authority we reasonably, and therefore hopefully, claim for 
the Bible. Let no man say that this is a mean or insuf- 
ficient authority, unless he is prepared to say likewise that all 
legal, princely, and parental authority is worthless, weak, and 
despicable, because it may be marred with error. 



D. — ^Argument for the Sacred Authority of the Bible from 
ITS Great and often unique Excellences. 

It now only remains for us to notice, cursorily, a few of the 
peculiar and, for the most part, unique excellences which dis- 
tinguish the religion of the Bible. 



Section 1. — Is it fair to point to the excellences and not to display 
the alleged faults of the Sacred Volume f 

But here some objector may take exception to our course, 
and say that, as we have paraded the special shortcomings of 
the Academy, so we ought in fairness to give conspicuous 
prominence to those questionable examples or instructions in 
the Bible of which it may be said there are not a few, like 
Abraham's readiness to slay his son, under a persuasion that 
Jehovah could be pleased with a human sacrifice ; like the 
dreadful commands to exterminate man, woman and child among 
the idolatrous Canaanites ; like the idea that God bore venge- 
ful malice against a generation of the Amalekites for the sine 
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of their fore&thers apart from all oonsideration of their own 
moral character ; like the idea that, for David's sins, Qod on 
one occasion destroyed the life of an innocent babe, and at 
another time sent a plague to slay nnofifending mnltitades ; 
like the untruthfulness of men generally approved in Scripture, 
as were Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David and others ; like the 
cruelty and folly of Jephtha in supposing that sanctity could 
be given to a rash and improper vow by immolating his own 
daughter; Hke those horrible expressions in the Psalms, 
according to which one may rejoice in the calamities and even 
in the blood of enemies, and may be called happy for dashing 
children against the stones of Babylon — Why, some objector 
may ask, not parade these as blemishes in the volume of Holy 
Writ, and ac^owledge that there is much that should modify 
the eulogistic terms in which you speak of Scripture? To 
such an objection we have a ready, and we hope a satis&ctory, 
answer. Let it be granted that all these accusations can be 
supported, and that others like them -may be too well founded, 
on the way in which Scripture praises the wisdom of Solomon, 
who at one period of his life had a thousand wives and concu- 
bines ; or on the gross and offensive stories of Judah and 
Onan; or yet agaia, on the indelicate expressions which, 
when they occur in the public lessons of the congregation, 
most clergymen feel constrained to omit — what then ? If we 
acknowledge that aU these and other similar matters look like 
lamentable faults in Holy Writ, must we not at the same time 
see that, against every immorality or impiety. Scripture raises 
its own voice ? Does not the Bible itself teach, in some part 
or other of its own volume, and especially iu the New Testa- 
ment scriptures, such pure lessons of love, usefulness, and 
piety as supply a thorough antidote against the utmost acknow- 
ledged error which may be contained in its darker pages ? 
What fault is there in the Bible, from the falsehoods or inde- 
cencies of the patriarchs, onwards through the follies of stories 
like that of Samson, down to the later imprecations of evil 
against enemies, which is not distinctly rebuked by one or 
more of the Bible's heart-affecting and holy maxims ? 

To this our supposed objector may rejoin that. After all, 
theU) the Bible appears to contain contradictory principles, 
some of which are manifestly evil, whilst others are as mani- 
festly good. This, we think, is a harsher and more unkind 
statement of the case than the facts of the Bible warrant ; but 
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we are content, in order to strengthen our argmnent^ to accept 
this overdrawn representation of the case. Even on the sup- 
position that there are in the Bible contradictory teachings, 
some in favour of good and some in support of evil, the first 
characteristic excellence of Holy Writ, which we are about to 
lay before the reader, is one which goes &i to remove the diffi- 
culty that seems to lie in this objection. 



Section 2. — The first characteristic excellence of the Bible is its 

inculcating the practice of Eclecticism* 

In the Bible we find precepts such as these, " Prove all 
'^ things, hold &.st that which is good;'' ^'I speak as unto wise 
" men, judge ye what I say ;" " Whatsoever things are tme, 
^' whatsoever things are venerable, whatsoever things are just, 
^' whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
" whatsoever things are of good report, whatsoever things axe 
" virtuous, whatsoever things ar§ praiseworthy, think on these 
** things." And agedn, " Be ready always to give an answer 
^^ to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 
" you." And, yet agedn, " Believe not every spirit, but try 
' * the spirits whether they are of God." Now, on the strengtli 
of these and many other suchlike maxims in Scripture, we 
assert that one of tiie chief excellences and peculiarities of the 
Bible is that it inculcates the principle of general eclecticism — 
that is, of picking out all that is good, and rejecting all that 
is evil. Of course, it will be easy for theologians to bring 
forward texts, spoken by Paul and others, when they were 
using every possible means to carry conviction on any subject 
and to persuade men's minds — ^texts, spoken or written under 
such circumstances, in which authorit^j in common with every 
possible topic that could be made available for persuasion, is 
made use of. But, against all such attempts to assert or 
enforce teaching on authority, we put it to the thoughtful 
mind whether precepts, like those at the head of this para- 
graph, are not in their very nature paramount and supreme — 
whether there is not in the human mind such a divinely con- 
stituted nature, that the moment you appeal to man's con- 
sciousness, his inner sense of right and wrong, his own power 
of judgment, you awaken within each individual a knowledge 
that tibis judgment, of self and for self^ is his prerogative 
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inalienable, his responsibility inevitable? Only once say, 
borne to a man's beart and nnderstanding — Ton are yonr own 
judge: Gk)d's vicegerent conscience is witbin yon: Jttdge for 
yourself— ouoe say tbis, so tbat a man sball bear it, and be is 
for ever afterwards God's freeman. YouMnay, by reason, con- 
vince bis judgment, and so convert or cbange bis views ; but 
by authority, of priest, or cbnrcb, or book, you can never again 
guide bis mind. Tbougb be were a slave before, be bas 
toucbed tbe EngHsb sbore, and be is free, and, witb bis 
emancipation, be must take cbarge of bimself. 

Scripture, as we bave seen, does often tell us of tbis supreme 
inner power of judgment. It appeals to us as wise men, wbo 
can judge, and wbo ougbt to act on our own judgment in 
rejecting wbat is evil, tbougb an angel sbould be its teacber, 
and in bolding fast tbe good, wbicb we approve, whencesoever 
we may bave derived it, and wbatsoever it may be. If tbere 
be any virtue or any praise in anytbing wbatsoever — ^in the 
Bible, in Plato, in Confricius, anywbere— of tbat thing we 
sbould so clearly think as to learn hope, ay firmer hope, in 
God, from its excellence — of tbat thing we should so clearly 
think and judge as to be able to state the grounds of our 
judgment to any of our brothers in humanity who may deem 
it worth their while to ask us a reason for the hope which is 
in us. Thus, then, on aU sides, the Bible religion teaches us 
to observe tbe good and tbe evil, in order that we may reject 
tbe latter and bold fast the former. In a book wbicb teaches 
us this principle we cannot be at a loss bow to deal witb the 
case of one wbo, passing for a true prophetess, pronounces a 
treacherous murderess " blessed among women ;" and our 
casting away from us all approval of treachery and murder 
becomes the more manifestly in accordance with the general 
purport of the book itself, when we read, in many of its pages, 
such precepts as "Do no murder," "Speak the truth in 
" love," &c. 

So, too, if we bad in juxtaposition, " Tea, blessed shall he 
" be that taketb thy (Babylonish) children and dasheth them 
"against tbe stones," and "Be not overcome of evil, but 
" overcome evil witb good," we sbould still bave no diflSculty 
in knowing tbat it became us to keep ourselves free frx)m tbe 
spirit of tbe former passage, and to be filled with the gentle, 
loving spirit of the latter. Or, yet once more, if in one part of 
. a volume the evil practice of divorce were made easy and 
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abnost attractive, the fidthfol soul would clearly see that a 
more golden truth was written in another part of the same 
voltune, where it is prescribed, " That which God hath joined 
"together let no man put asunder." Thus, then, whatever 
else some portions of the Bible may appear to say, the irre- 
vocable word of God has gone forth, even fix>m the shrine of 
Holy Writ, that man must patiently exercise, throughout all 
his life-long day of grace, the habit of general eclecticism, 
choosing and assimilating as part of himself whatever he finds 
of good in anything, and casting away from him whatever he 
finds of evil, even though it shine resplendent with all the 
glory of an angel of Hghi. 

This principle of eclecticism we recognise as a true and 
necessary instruction with a view to the utmost human im- 
provement. As such it seems to us a special excellence of the 
Bible; and by it every semblance of difficulty appears to 
vanish, which might otherwise arise from the fact that the 
different portions of the inspired, venerable, and authoritative 
book are, on the one hand, barbarous, or, on the other hand, 
wise, good, and gentle, just in accordance with the character 
of the several ages or persons whence they originated. On 
account of this principle, then, which we find in Holy Writ, 
we the more revere the Bible, and are the more prepared to 
receive its every statement with the profound respect due to 
the highest authority, until we may have diligently investi- 
gated and obediently judged each such statement. 



Section 3. — Again^ the Bible teaches that Ood is every where 

Another excellence in Scripture, which leads us to enter- 
tain a high sense of the Bible's authority, is that it thoroughly 
recognises and constantly reminds us of the important truth 
liiat God is every where living and every where acting. 
What a check in time of temptation to know and feel that 
neither the brilliancy of light nor the clouds of darkness, 
neither the height of loftiest heaven nor the depth of pro- 
foundest hell, can for a moment conceal our most secret 
thought from the eye of God I What an encouragement in 
every virtuous toil, to be assured that the Almighty works in 
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US both to will and to do of Ms good pleasure ! In every 
sorrow, in every joy, in every change, the Most High is witib 
ns every where making all things work together for ^ood to 
them that love him, and to them whom He has called I He 
maketh, He guardeth, He coimteth the Hlies, the sparrows, 
yea the very hairs of onr heads I Surely these are tmihs 
about Gtod which can be felt. To this effect the Spirit doth 
bear witness with otir spirits. Surely these ennobling, ptuify- 
ing truths about God cannot be too often or too solemnly called 
to our remembrance. It is because, from beginning to end, 
the Bible is ever reminding us how we live and move and 
have our being in God, that we are the more prepared to 
regard it as a precious book that teaches on the only well- 
grounded authority of "Choose the good and reject the evil." 



Section 4. — TJie Bible emphatically/ teaches that " Ood is Lave.'' 

From what other book but the Bible is it that we learn the 
grand mystery, which, when taught, is ^so simple and so per- 
ceptible a truth, that God is love ; and that if at any time He 
should appear to us otherwise than, in His very essence, love 
-—if at any time He should appear to us as, a jealous or a 
terrible God, or as a consuming fire — ^it is not because He has 
changed His nature; but because we are viewing Him through 
the various media of our different sins and our chilling sense 
of guilt. The child, whose disobedience is as yet only known 
to himself looks at his loving parent with a vastly different 
association of ideas from those which, ere he had transgressed, 
lighted up the eye with joy as it met a Other's smile. Even 
so, let man, in innocence or in the imdoubting assurance of 
pardon, look at God, and he will see that his heavenly Father 
is love. If God appear to us in other guise, it is because we 
have surrounded ourselves with some hideous transparency of 
sin and guilt, and the light even of that Father's love only 
serves to bring out in more abhorrent shape and more dreadM 
colour the deformity that we have devised by our own wicked 
imaginations, and executed by our unmanly, because unholy, 
acts. Where so well as in the Bible can one learn this 
mystery of the Divine nature being love ? And, if this be so, 
should not this same Bible be to us an authority the more 
regarded and the more beloved ? 
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Section 5. — The Bible tecushes in the way of concrete exempUfi- 
cation rather than by the statement of abstract prineiples. 

Anothbb peculiarity which augments our filial esteem for 
the Book of Books is the method by which it proposes to reclaim 
man from ignorance and vice. K the reader has ever attempted 
to make the nature and the praise of any abstract idea, such as 
truthfulness or beauty, intelligible and channing to a class of 
youngsters, or to an audience of rustics, he will quite imder- 
Btand why Plato's best dialogues have never fastened them- 
selves on the popular mind. Not even the eloquence of Plato's 
style could make the unlettered masses, or indeed any but 
well-trained intellects, attend to the line of thought by which 
the immortality of the human soul is logically deduced, as 
Plato represents Socrates to have deduced it, from some maxim 
about the harmonies of musical soimds. Such an argument 
is, or seems to the common sense to be, &r-fetched. Lecture 
any mixed assemblage on abstract thoughts, and you will find 
how soon, by unquiet restlessness on their seat«, by turning , 
to gaze at each other, and by various unmistakeable signals, 
they show you that you have lost their ear, and that your 
words, however long and eloquently you may continue in your 
present flight of oratory, yhH neither convince nor convert 
men whose hearts and wills are not open, nor are opening, to 
your persuasions. Now the method by which the Bible pro- 
poses to convert the world is the very opposite of this abstract 
mode of address. Throughout Scripture you have narrative 
which, whether authentic or fictitious, is constantly replete 
with obvious and most useful principles. Even when the 
biblical theme is the eternity before this world's creation ; or 
the divine nature and attributes ; or the £bJ1 of man and the 
origin of mundane evU ; or the mode of the divine govern- 
ment ; or the way in which God shows that He is on loving 
terms with us, and only seeks that we should be reconciled to 
Him; or whether predestination be touched upon; or any 
other subject on which man's tongue and pen are so prone to 
grow abstruse and metaphysical ; rarely indeed do you find 
any approach to such wearisome disquisition in the sacred 
writings. There, almost all the teaching is given not abstraeily 
but in the form of history and narrative. Beautiful appear to 
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118 in this light the unscientific history of creation bj Elohim, 
the often absurdly ridiculed talking of the serpent, the naming 
of all things by Adam, the stories of the Deluge, and of Babel, 
and of Joseph, and so many other exquisitely wrought and 
instructive tales of the pious Jewish literature. 

But if, when regarded in this light, the parables, &ble8, 
dramas and histories of the Old Testament charm and instruct 
m, what shaU we say to the Uving portraiture of the man 
Christ Jesus ? True, his historical features are only given us 
in the fidntest and most sketchy outline. True, oi his thirty 
or more years of life in the world but not of the world, we 
have, in the four Gbspels, only a few brief and imperfect me- 
moirs. Rarely have we anything approaching to a ftdl record 
of any one sermon or conversation of our blessed Lord. Barely 
can we ascertain the connexion of circumstances in which he 
spake words, much of whose meaning would be determined, 
and could only be determined with exactness, by the peculiarity 
of the occasions which his extraordinary life was constantly 
developing. Barely can we tell the order in which the events 
of his life occurred. But little, very little of his biography 
do we possess. Multitudinous unwritten sayings of his were 
afloat in the first century, besides that one which the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles has alone preserved, '^ It is more 
" blessed to give Ihan to receive." But tradition by word of 
mouth has lost these precious sayings, or they have been so 
altered as to 'be wholly unrecognizable. Scant, indeed, are 
the recorded and only trustworthy memoirs of the Saviour's 
life. Tet what a character, what a soul do these few, brief, 
disarranged memorials call up before the mind ! It was, we 
believe, poor Bousseau, who, having been made an unbeliever 
by being shown a caricature of Christianity, said that, if the 
Evangelists did not describe a life and character which had 
been really seen by them, their conception of Jesus was no 
less than divinely sublime. Such is the incomparably lovable 
Lord whom the Bible suggests to the imagination and the 
adoring affection of us all. If he speaks as a teacher it is, for 
the most part, in some telling reference to the living customs 
of his day, or in a clear and Evely story called by us a parable, 
or in associating with the daily bread and the refreshing 
liquor, no less than with the cleansing water, such spiritual 
meanings as should, were they not deadened in rituals, for 
ever speak to us of our souls, and tell us how the inner man 
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needs — ^what Qod has provided and is abundantly willing to 
bestow — ^pniifying as by water, strengthening as by bread^ 
and refreshing as by wine. Snch a Lord and snch an only- 
Mediator the Bible sets before ns for onr love, for onr worship, 
and for onr imitation. After this it would be vain for ns to tell 
of Paul, the writer of those letters on all the questions and 
difficulties which moved the minds of believers at Borne or 
Corinth, or Thessalonica or Philippi, or in the churches of Asia 
or Gulatia. It would be vain to speak of John's dream (Apo- 
calypse) in which he saw foreshadowed struggles between 
truth and error, sometimes seeming doubtful in their issue, but 
all finally resulting in that perfect apocalypse or manifestation 
of the sons of God, for which Paul said the very creation 
("all the whole creation") groaned in the travail of expecta- 
tion ; which Peter could only describe as a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ; and which John, 
like the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, dreamed of as 
a new Jerusalem which he saw coming down from heaven. 

How graphic is all the Bible teaching. There is nothing 
abstract, dull, and wearisome about it. The sacred- volmne is 
full of life and action, from Genesis to Bevelation ; and, in all 
its action it has principles^-etemal principles— of truth and 
goodness displayed so plainly as to be easy for every pious 
reader's observation. This, then, is another ^characteristic 
excellence of Holy Writ. This is what has always made the 
Bible a fiivourite book with the simple and the unlearned, as 
well as with the accomplished andihe ingenious. This is the 
method by which the Bible worthily executes that profoundly 
wise and humane command by which, if it were the only point in 
his history which remained to us, Jesus would be gloriously dis- 
tinguished from all who taught religion or professed philosophy 
before him, for he realized the prophetic anticipation that the mul- 
titudes should hear glad tidings gladly, and he left the noble com- 
mand to all that follow him, ^' Speak forth the heavenly message 
" to the poor.'' For this, among its many characteristic excel- 
lences, we esteem the Bible greatly, and deem it worthy to be to 
us an authority. 

Section 6. — The Bible prescribes^ not the Eevolution of outward 
violence, but a silent and sure Reform from within outwards* 

No sane man of the most ordinary information will deny 
that, with all its supposed errors, the Bible has been a great 
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Befonoer. Tet bow comes it that, whilst every other Beformer, 
from Micaiah, the son of Imlah, downwards to Luther and 
Feel, has received a Hberal share of abuse for his reforms, the 
Bible, on whatever other grounds it be assailed, is rarely — ^if 
indeed it ever has been — ^taunted with the change it effects in 
nations or in individuals ? We think that this tolerance of 
Bible reformations arises out of another peculiar excellence 
of scriptural teaching. The Bible does not come into a Popish 
country and produce revolution by ordering outward insults 
to the established usages. Even in the Old Testament there 
is a striking instance of this, in the indulgence which appears 
to have been asked and not refused to Naaman, with reference 
to accompanpng his master into the temple of Nisrochi Thus 
the Sacred Sciriptures do not enjoin rebellious iconoclasm in 
order to remove idolatry: neither does the Bible command 
sudden and baneful emancipation in a slaveholding country. 
Indeed, in whatever outward circimistances the Bible finds a 
man or a people whom it converts, in the same it would have 
them continue till the slave, by Christian industry, wisdom 
and thrift, can purchase his freedom ; or till, in any case, the 
outward position and circumstances are raised and improved 
as an effect or result attending the mental and internal improve- 
ment of the individual or the multitude. In a word, the Bible, 
as a Beformer, is no revolutionist. It works on the heart and 
mind first ; and then, certainly, though gradually and in an 
orderly development, the outward carriage, the countenance, 
the whole man or the whole society is ameliorated. For this 
its power of reforming peaceftdly, by slowly leavening whole 
kingdoms with its loving principles, we reverence the wisdom 
of the Bible, and are prepared to respect its authority. 



Section 7. — The Bible requires from each man change of Mind^ 
which shall be effective of change of Life. 

Connected with this point, of the Bible being a reformer of 
the mind and the feelings, and so, and only so, a transformer of 
the outward life, there is another consideration which strongly 
commends the wisdom of the Inspired Volume to our admira- 
tion. We allude to the fact that, with reference to the future 
judgment, as generally in order to be approved by our Creator, 
the sacred penmen do not demand certain operations to be 
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accompHshed by man, nor a contmnance for a certain period 
in the paths of duty and devotion ; but, rather, that which is 
required is, that the thoughts and affections, which had been 
in various ways and to various extents engrossed and debased 
by selfish and inferior interests, should be, once for all, trans- 
ferred to right objects and in due proportions — ^that Gk)d,as the 
subject best worUiy of attention and of thought in the universe, 
should be first looked to, and then that all minor affairs should 
range themselves, in our estimation, after Him, and with respect 
to His good and sovereign pleasure. 

This transformation of the mind must always have its critical 
moment, which critical moment, or real period of conversion, 
can seldom be ascertainable by man ; but, whenever it take 
place, this change, from loving self or the world best to loving 
God and goodness best, is that which Scripture represents as 
essential to being approved in the judgment. Now, let us ask 
ourselves by what other means it is conceivable that men, who 
have passed large portions of their already bygone lives in 
the errors of sin^ilness, could ever hope to commend them- 
selves to the all-seeing eye in judgment? If the Bible, 
addressing itself to the hoary sinner, spoke of pardon as ob- 
tainable after ten years' improvement, he would despair, and 
go on in sin : but it tells him to believe and repent, and then 
" old things will be passed away ; behold I all things will be 
" new." It shows him the thiefj with a changed and renewed 
heart, accepted on the cross. It fiUs every man who still has life 
with the assurance of pardon, if he will turn and live, for "God 
^* hath no pleasure in the death of him that dieth;" but, at the 
same time, it stimulates every child of man to instant exertion 
by showing him that, though the present is ours, and we can 
now change, we know nothing of lie future, nor have we any 
reason for soothing ourselves with the idea that at another 
moment we shall still be alive, or, if alive, still be able, 
or then be willing, to change our hearts. Thus the Bible 
offers present pardon on the condition of actual and immediate 
change of heart. It insists not on work, of any quality, or for 
any period. Tet it relaxes not one whit of the highest claim 
for moral purity and philanthropic useMness, for, if the heart 
be rectified, will not the actions, which are prompted by the 
heart be likewise as surely rectified ? To the oldest and most 
hardened sinner there is pardon proffered. From the youngest 
thinker there is happy service of perfect fireedom demanded. 
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On the one hand, the promise is, '^ Believe, and thou shalt be 
"saved." On the other, the warning is, "We must all give 
" account of the things done in the body." Surely, in thus 
requiring a change of mind, which may be instantaneous, and 
yet whose fruits of holiness cannot fail to follow, the Scripture 
shows that wisdom and that mercy which commend themselves 
to our conscience as Divine; and so the Bible lays another solid 
foundation on which may be raised an additional claim to our 
reasonable veneration for its hallowed though fallible authority. 



Section 8. — The consummate knowledge of Man and of the 

World ahovm ly the Bible Writers. 

Wb are not of the number of those who believe even the 
prophetic portions of Holy Writ to be " anticipated history," 
as Ibey have been styled. The prophecies we regard as poeti- 
cal, and, therefore, for the most part, impersonated or indi- 
vidualized statements of the moiul principles on which the 
world is governed. If Edom is named in a prediction, we do 
not consider that Idumaea is destined, by an inevitable fate, to 
a certain curse ; but rather we understand that Edom itself, 
and every nation which, by a similar abuse of opportunities 
and by a similar practice of vice, makes itself a spiritual 
Edom, will, if it continue obstinately in the state of sin in 
which and against which it has been warned, then be over- 
thrown in some such way as that threatened in the prediction ; 
whereas, if the Edom (literal or spiritual) had repented of its 
evil practices, God would have repented him of the evil He 
had said He would do unto Edom. Thus, we do not for a 
moment entertain the groundless supposition that the Scrip- 
ture writers had an insight into the world's future history at 
all more deep than is the forecast of thought to which every 
studious and reflecting man may now attain. But, with these 
views of ours, it always appears to us wonderful how broad 
and deep was the knowledge of man's soul which the spirit of 
Christianity gave to simple and unlettered men, such as the 
writers of the New Testament evidently were. If the reader 
will reflect, it will be observable that there has hardly, if ever, 
arisen an error, in these eighteen centuries, for which there 
might not be drawn an applicable word of reproof and correc- 
tion from the treasury of Biblical wisdom. So true is this 
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that many a thouglitful Protestant believes that in 1 Tim. iv., 
in 2 Thess. ii., and in several other passages, referring to the 
then present state of things, he sees a propheoj of the Papacy; 
and, yet again, if we would only burst the scales of prejudice 
which dim our vision, we might see many a folly and many a 
fault of our own, the possibility of which is wholly new, re- 
buked right sharply in the ancient sayings of the Bible. It is 
on this principle that we explain the practice, resorted to by 
so many of our popular writers, of pointing their wit and 
sarcasm by some telling quotation of Holy Writ.* This full 
power of the Scriptures to rebuke every new fault, as it arises 
in the ages, and to correct offences lliat were unknown in 
Apostolic days, seems to us to betoken a profound and accu- 
rate knowledge of human nature, as well as of the eternal 
principles of right and wrong; and, on this proof of the Bible's 
wisdom, we ground a fresh claim for reverential though in- 
telligent submission to Scriptufe as an authority. 



Section 9. — The Bible teaches the universal Brotherhood of Man. 

Wb have already noticed that the great and holy Socrates, 
as represented to us in the Republic of Plato, was in favour of 
a community of wives. His main object, in this curious freak, 
was that the children of the Republic might be common^ that 
they might regard all middle-aged citizens as their fathers 
and motibers, t£e elders as their grandparents, and those of a 
like age with themselves as their brothers and sisters. Now, 
the good which Socrates thus, by an enormous and shocking 
eccentricity, wished to secure to the members of his model 
state, the Bible provides, as far as teaching and institution can 
provide it, for all the children of men. Scripture tells us that 
they, whose national antipathies are as old and as bitter as 
the feeling between the Jew and the Samaritan, are still 
neighbours, who should love each other as they love self: 
and, again, the Holy Voliune tells us that God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on the face of the 
earth ; it traces our common origin to one original couple, and 

* Any man who reads the leading articles of the Tvm9 can hardlj fail to be 
gtruck with the forcible applications of Scripture which, in those masterpieces of 
composition, are made to bite the new and ephemeral follies or yices of our age. 
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it enforces the duty of love, benevolence, and lielpfalness to 
one another, on this very consideration. In short, it bases on 
our history, as traced to a common origin, and on our universal 
relation to the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, just such a 
bond of union and affection as Socrates longed for in his Re- 
public ; and not a little remarkable is it to find the very terms 
of the philosopher's wish realized in the Biblical precept, 
"Entreat an elder as a father; the younger men as brothers ; 
" the elder women as mothers ; the younger as sisters with all 
" purity." Thus, when the Bible spirit is imbibed by the 
world, and when the injunctions of Holy Writ are obeyed, war 
and enmity will cease, and the common brotherhood of man be 
recognised and established. It is because the Bible points to 
this blessed goal for the human race — because it quickens the 
thought, the hdpe, the desire of this peacefcd day of progress 
for the nations — ^that we the more revere its wisdom and the 
more respectfully receive from it every other maxim which it 
charges us to obey if we approve. 



Section 10. — The Bible represents moaCs potenttality of good, cu 
dependent on Ood, indeed, but also as illimitable for all men. 

In speaking on the subject of Inspiration, we have already 
noticed the manner in which the Bible acknowledges every 
good and perfect gift — whether it be what we call power or 
skill or talent or cleverness or genius — as coming down from 
the Father of lights and being wrought in us by the Spirit of 
God who giveth to every man severally as He will. We must 
not pass without attention one Biblical excellence, connected 
with this point, which we hold to be of inestimable advan- 
tage. In thus teaching that every good thing comes to man 
by the Inspiration of one Vho giveth wisdom, and all else that 
is truly good, liberally and without upbraiding, it is clear that 
the Bible makes man's power of attaining to excellence de- 
pendent on Qt)d, indeed, but at the same time wholly unlimited, 
so that it is with reason that the same book elsewhere bids us 
aspire to be perfect as our heavenly Father, and assures us 
that we may and ought to escape from corruption, and become 
partakers of the divine nature. But is this high and attainable 
perfection so dependent on God's bestowal that man must rest 
xmtil the Deity confers on him some new boon ? No such 
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thing. Some advantages (t. e. some signs of the Spirit's 
having been with ns, for without the Spirit the common hypo- 
thesis of all Christians is that there can be no good thing) are 
already possessed by all. Use we those advantages which 
have been given, and more shall be given ns. But may we 
omit to use snch efforts after improvement as are within onr 
reach because Qod's wont is to give more grace ? Far from 
it. The Spirit only worketh with us ; and by no means does 
Scripture represent Him as acting upon us as if we were un- 
conscious agents who had no choice but to yield to the Spirit's 
unsought impVdses. So far is this listless, unintelligent and irre- 
sponsible theoiy of Inspirationirom being countenanced by Holy 
Writ, that the sacred volimie solemnly reminds us that the spirits 
of the prophets are subject to the prophets. Thus, then, we 
find, in the scriptural teaching relative to the Holy Spirit's 
aid, these peculiarities : — viz., the assertion of man's ilHmitable 
potentiality of development in the direction of virtue ; the doc- 
trine of man's being required to exert himself for the acquiring 
that Spirit which he shall surely find if he seek it, and re- 
ceive if he ask; and, moreover, the recognition of man's power 
and responsibility in using the influences even of the Holy 
Spirit of God. There are other noticeable characteristics in 
the scriptural doctrine of the Spirit, such as the inculcation 
of an appropriate and wise humility in the employment of 
whatever grace has been freely given to us : but we take our 
stand, for the present, on those excellences which we have 
named, and we put it to the reader whether the book which 
can speak with such surpassing wisdom on a theme so apt to 
bewUder and to mislead as the doctrine of spiritual intervention 
and assistance, is not worthy to be received as a high and 
reverend authority in the study of every reflective man? 



Section 11. — The Bible handles^ with singular Wisdomj the 

difficult subject of Frailer. 

On the subject of Prayer, how likely is even a wise man to 
be misled. In one extreme there lies the so-called philosophic 
notion which believes that, as all the present and the future 
are fore-known and fore-ordained by God, so no entreaty C€ui 
change the succession and inter-dependency of cause and effect, 
and so all prayer must be a vanity. In the other extreme we 
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find the vnlgax and pernicious error which supposes that sup- 
plications, without prudence, will get a man a good wife ; or 
prayer, without industry, will insure success ; or prayer, 
witibiout study, will bring knowledge ; or prayer, without the 
right medical treatment, will accomplish cures ; or, in a word, 
that urgent entreaties at the throne of grace may be substi- 
tuted for the diligent employment of the several means proper 
for effecting each desired end. Between these sceptical and 
superstitious extremes there lie manifold modifications and 
combinations of error : and we are &t from saying that no 
error on this subject can find at least a plausible excuse for 
itself in some parts of the Bible : but we assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that he who reads the sacred volume with a 
recollection and a practice of its own prescribed principle of 
Eclecticism, will find such instruction with reference to prayer 
as the foUo^dng. With God there is no changeableness nor 
shadow of turning. 1£ He seem to repent him of what he had 
said he would do, it is not He who is changed, but we who 
are now looking at him from one moral attitude, whereas we 
were previously regarding the same imchangeable Being from 
another and a wholly different moral position. Such being 
the nature of God, prayer cannot change him. But the first 
scriptural element in prayer is fervent .desire, the sentiment 
which Hves in the dialogue, " What wouldst thou have me to 
" do unto thee ? Lord, fliat I might receive-my sight 1'' Now 
fervent desire, so earnestly entertained that we go to speak 
with God about it constantly and perseveringly, as did the 
widow in the parable of the imjust judge, will not change 
God ; but it will to a certainty change us and our moral position. 
Intelligent frilness of statement, without foolish repetition, 
is another scriptural element in prayer. How good is it, when 
the wishes are running impetuously affcer some thing which is 
thought desirable, to pause for a little moment and state to 
oneself, especially in writing, what it is one wishes I How often 
does such a statement diisclose to our view the folly and the 
mischief which were latent in our wish, and which would have 
been realized to our harm with our wish, if we had not by 
statement discovered the evil in time to abandon or modiiy 
our desire. Such a calm, self-discovering statement is indis- 
pensable to a scriptural prayer ; but, with this farther benefit 
attaching to it, namely, that the Bible teaches us how God 
heareth prayer, and how the same Holy Spirit, who without 
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measure breathed through Jesu's patience and pain and struggle 
and victory, does consult and deliberate with and counsel our 
spirits when, with fervent desire, and with that other scriptural 
element of prayer, holy reliance on the love and power of Gk)d, 
we go to state solemnly our wishes at the throne of grace, and 
to seek there for wisdom in selecting and employing means for 
the accomplishment of such wishes as we retain when we 
return firom taking counsel with the Lord. 

In this Biblically taught mode of prayer there is no cold 
scepticism which abandons prayer as useless, nor any weak 
superstition which strives in vain to change the wiU of the 
All- wise, and break the indissoluble chain which links effect 
to cause. But, rather, in this manner of praying there is a 
pious and beautiful reliance on God, leading us to such a 
mental exercise as cannot faQ to clear up our views, give 
definiteness to our aim, wisdom to our selection of means, and 
increased strength to our arm for action. Thus we see a deep 
and most intelligible truth in those words, which have been a 
stumbling-block to not a few, " Whatsoever ye shall ask in faith 
'* believing, that ye shall receive :" for assuredly, though God 
remain unchangeable, yet such prayer as we have spoken of 
cleanses the heart of all Impossible, improper and immoderate 
wishes, gives to the judgment clearness in selecting means 
and, by ever strengthening us in our wise and persevering 
exertions, doth change us and bring about, with the Divine 
blessing, the accompHshment of its own petitions. We know 
no other book, save the Bible, which has originated for man 
the knowledge of such wise and profitable elements in prayer ; 
and for this, in addition to its many other boons, we honour 
the Bible as the highest &llible authority on earth. 



Section 12. — The Bible teaching as regards Spiritual Communion 

with Ood, 

There is one more, and only one more, of the innumerable 
excellences in Scripture to which we would draw the reader's 
attention. Not only does the Bible teach us that God is every 
where present and every where active, but it reveals to us a 
mystery that, if at all known, was by no means commonly 
disclosed to man until the Bible and that religion, of whose 
trustworthy contemporary records Scripture alone remains to 
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US, declared it to mankmd. The heathenB were of old, and 
Btill are, wont to imagine that man must go to some temple, 
or possess himself of some privilege^ charm, in order to hold 
communion with the Deity. The Bible teaches us that such a 
communion with the Highest and the Holiest, who is love, is, 
in God's mercy, placed witliinthe reach of every man, at every 
time, if he will only seek it with that dispositi<m of heart and 
mind which is designated in Scripture as " worship in spirit 
^'and in truth.'' It is needless to argue in proof that a 
man's chosen and habitual companions affect his character. 
It is needless to prove by verbal statement that wise and 
loving associates are an inexpressible gain to man. They 
augment our enjoyment in time of prosperity. They solace 
our woe. They stimulate our good exertions. They counsel 
us in the way of wisdom when we are entangled amidst 
doubts and difficulties. '* Ointment and perfume rejoice the 
" heart ; so doth the sweetness of a man's friend by hearty 
"counsel." "Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
" the countenance of his mend."* 

If these things be so, what must be the effect on man's 
character of habitual heart-intercourse with the God whose 
handiwork is seen in every creature, and whose " goodnesK 
" reacheth to the clouds." 

What must be the effect of constantly recurring spiritual 
communion with the Allwise and the Allholy, who manifested 
his benevolence in the life and ddath, and showed his power in 
the resurrection of Jesus ? Great already has been the effect — 
in sanctifying and elevating the life of the slave and of the 

Srince, in solemnizing and yet freeing from aU terror that 
eath-scene which awaits each one of us, and in which we are 
to pass into the very seen presence of our God — great has 
been the effect of habitual and ever accessible spiritual com- 
munion with God. It has altered and ennobled tiie life of all 
who have availed themselves of its proffered blessings. It 
has felicitated the death of aU who have learned in it to 
talk with God and to rejoice. Greater still and more world- 
embracing will this amelioration of human life and this beati- 
fying of death become as the Bible, being more closely and 
more wisely studied, shall lead ever increasing multitudes to 
walk in spiritual communion with Gk)d, and so to be prepared 

* ProTerbs xxvii. 9, 17. 

O. 
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joyfully to depart and be with Him in a better and more 
enduring world. 

It is because the Bible«is the book which teaches the possi- 
bility of such communion with our heavenly Father, and 
inculcates the happy duty of practising such communion at all 
times, under all circimistances and in all places, that we the 
more revere its sacred though fallible authority. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RESUME AND CONCLUSION OF THIS BOQE CLAIMING A SAOBED AUTHORITY 
FOB THE BIBLE AS A FALLIBLE BUT IN8FIBED VOLUME. 

We have now suggested a few, very few, of the grounds on 
wliicli we claim for the Bible a deeply reverent, though a 
wholly reasonable, reception at the hands of every man. If 
we look to its antiquity, it is venerable with its age of from 
two to three thousand years. If we seek for a trustworthy 
account of the origin and growth of that religion which Tacitus 
and Pliny assure us had marvellously revolutionized tlie 
religious ideas of the Roman world, the Bible is pointed to on 
aU sides, by the men of every age and every church, by many 
unbelievers as well as by believers, as being the only contem- 
porary document we can procure to aid us in such an interesting 
and important investigation. 

Thus much of our present Book bespeaks attention and 
respect for the Bible before the student 1ms opened its pages, 
and independently of all which has been said with special 
reference to its inspiration or the peculiar manifestation of 
God's teaching in it by the influence which his Holy Spirit 
had on the thoughts and sentiments of the sacred penmen. To 
the same feeling of reasonable respect for the Bible are we led 
by a consideration of the way in which this book, more than 
any other, has been the constant handmaid and attendant, if 
not the possible cause, of all great modem reforms and im- 
provements. Thus, whilst the Bible is still, as to its contents, 
an unknown book to us, we are prepared to reverence it pro- 
foundly because of its antiquity, the information it can give, 
and the companionship it has held with the great and with the 
good. But when, still further, the book is opened to our 
perusal — when, studying it in no unwarrantable search after 
an infellibihty that must become fallible, or incomprehensible, 
the moment it comes into contact with our finite minds — when, 
thus exploring the sacred volume,, we are led to notice how 
it equals the noblest flights of man's purest and highest 
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thoughts, as they are written for us by the most eloquent of 
the Greeks — when we observe how the Bible possesses marked 
and peculiar excellences to contrast with the &ults or extrava- 
gances of a Socrates — ^when we recognise the fact that not 
only is Scripture replete with beauties and excellences, which 
taken, indeed, one by one and in their isolation, could not cdl 
be matched even if we should select for the comparison the 
choicest portions of heathen literature — ^and when, moreover, 
we perceive that the Bible contains beauties and exc^Uences 
which taken in their combination, as they are found aU of them 
in that one not bulky volume, constitute a whoUy unparalleled 
and unique galaxy of moral and spiritual gems — when we 
thus see in the Bible, and in the Bible firsif if not alone of 
books, a system of such principles as we have been noticing 
in these last pages — when we find how the Bible teaches us 
that in all thmgs, upon trial, the evil is to be rejected and the 
good held fJEtst — ^when we find the Bible maintaining the doc- 
trine of the divine presence and activity every where — ^teaching 
that God is reaUy " Love," and only appears otherwise when 
seen through the medium of sin — ^presenting for our adoring 
imitation a Saviour who can draw the rich and the poor, and 
all men imtp Him — giving rise to orderly reform fix)m within 
outwards — ^prescribing change of mind and heart as alone 
necessary and alone acceptable in God's sight — ^providing 
reproof and correction for every conceivable error — ^pointing 
to and insisting on the common brotherhood of mankind — 
offering to all men spiritual aid as a stimulant of effort, not 
as a substitute for exertion, or the remover of moral responsi- 
bility — ^teaching that Prayer is strong and thankful desire 
chastened and guided by consultation with a God on whose 
goodwill the suppliant relies — ^representing spiritual com- 
munion with the Heavenly Father as possible for every child 
of man at all times — ^when, indeed, we see these and similar 
incomparable beauties and excellences all combined in one 
ancient, interesting, profitable book, then we say that the 
man who denies the authority of this book, because it par- 
takes of human errors and frailties, is as unwise — ^must we 
not say as profane — as he who spurns the counsel or the 
entreaties of a sage and holy parent because he has occasion- 
ally known that parent to be in error. 

Thus we claim for the BiUe no infallibility ; but we claim 
for it a filial readiness to regard aU which it teaches as likely 
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to be true and wise and good. We claim for it, at lihe hands 
of every reader, an abstinence from all flippant and coarse 
criticism. We claim for it a diH^ent examination of its con- 
tents ; a scrupnlons and nnwillmg, rather than a scomfal, 
rejection of its errors ; and a thankftd compliance with that 
vast majority of its principles and precepts of which every 
conscience will approve. In claiming this authority, and no 
more than this, for Holy Writ, we may seem, no doubt, to be 
asking less than is generally deemed orthodox at present ; but 
let the reader remember that there is such a thing as weaken- 
^S * good cause by over-stating it ; that there have been 
instances in which disgust and rebellion have been provoked 
by rulers unwisely laying claim to excessive and xmlimited 
authority, when, by making more just and moderate claims, 
they would have established themselves in an unquestionable 
and most influential position of command. Even so we are 
convinced that it is better for the interest of Christianity, 
which is " the truth," — ^better, in every way, to base the high 
authority of Scripture on a consideration of that wisdom and 
excellence which reading and reflection will abundantly vindi- 
cate for the Old and New Testaments, than to rest a stupendous 
assertion of the Bible's divine authority on an idea of biblical 
infallibiUty which reason does not uphold, and which every 
fresh perusal of the sacred volume gives us some additional 
proof is tmtenable. 



BOOK V. 



BEARING OF OUR OPINIONS ON CHRISTIAN BELIEVERS 

AND CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THESE VIEWS NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH INTELLIGENT (sO-GALLED) 

OBTHODOXT. 

Section 1. — What, in these Remarles, belongs to the Clergy, 

applies k fortiori to the Laity, 

Our inquirieB relative ^to the Inspiration, Infallibility, and 
Authority of the Bible are now complete, and this £ssay might 
at once be concluded ; but, for the sake of any readers whose 
previous experience and whose present convictions may incline 
— or rather it should be said, may compel — ^them to go with 
us in our argument and in our conclusion, we have, by the 
kind urgency of friends with whom we have discussed the 
subject of this Essay, been induced to add a few words with 
reference to the bearing of our views on the members of 
Christian communions in general, and on the clergy, or teachers 
of such communions, especially. In doing this we shall address 
our observations to the clergy, as it is obvious that their posi- 
tion would be the more difficult and the more unhappy in the 
event of their supposing that their Christian faith was shaken 
or unsound. Whatever is thus addressed to the ministers 
cannot but apply with still greater force to the lay members 
of Christian communities. 
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Section 2. — One holding our views on Inspiration may well 

believe in the Trinity, 

At tlie outset it is clear that a man's belief in Gbd, in Christ, 
and in the Holy Ghost is not rendered impossible by his re- 
garding the sacred volmrie as fallible, replete with the spirit 
of goodness, and generally authoritative, instead of regarding 
it as infallible. A man may believe Scripture to be feUible, 
and yet he may — as we ourselves do— believe Jesus to be the 
anointed Son of God who came into the world and lived and 
died and rose again in order that we might learn through him 
to trust and love God our heavenly Father, ai^d so loving and 
trusting him might be and be accounted righteous. One may 
be assured that there are errors in Holy Writ and yet may be- 
lieve — as we do, and as all pious Jews and Chnstians have 
done — ^that man can do nothing, either physical, intellectual, 
or spiritual, without the aid and upholding grace of the Holy 
Ghost. A man may see contradictions and discrepancies in 
the Bible : he may even deem the alleged prophetical evidence 
of the miraculous conception to be of no value whatever, and 
the historical evidence of the same feet to be quite insufficient 
for its support; and yet he may — as we ourselves do— believe 
the miracle of Mary's virgin conception, simply because it is 
no more difficult than any other miracle, because it was mani- 
festiy believed by the early Christians, and, especially, because 
it is in keeping with the great and startling fact that God did 
wondrously send forth Jesus to be a unique Son of Man, to 
constitute the greatest epoch in the world's history, and to be 
in effect the second father and founder of our race. That He, 
who was thus exceptionally a man, should be exceptionally 
introduced into the world, and should again exceptionally rise 
from the grave and leave the world — ^these unique and excep- 
tional facts, of which one, at least, namely, the moral change 
effected by Jesus, is undeniable — eeem to us to be in perfect 
harmony and keeping with each other, and one of them not 
more difficult to reconcile with ordinary experience than an- 
other ; and, therefore, we reverentially and thankfully believe 
them all as instances and manifestations of God's infinite and 
fatherly love for us and all his creatures. We believe these 
grand and Christianly consistent points, whilst we gravely. 
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though humbly, think it possible for a good ChriBtian to doubt 
whether the evangelists were not misled by their own angry 
recollections, or by the error of such traditions as Luke teUs 
us he followed, when — of Him, who said " Bless and curse 
" not," and of whom it is recorded that He reviled not even 
when He was reviled, and, again, that he gently prayed for 
his crucifiers, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
" they do*' — when of Him they soj that he blasted a fig-tree 
with his curse, because, as is specially recorded, it had no figs 
on it when "the time of figs was not yet" fvide Mark xi. 13) — 
when of our blessed Lord they say that he caused swine to be 
needlessly and uselessly destroyed in thousands, that He tqpset 
the tables of the money-changers and drove men out of the 
precincts of the temple with a scourge, and that He designated 
the rulers of his country "foxes," "hypocrites," and a "gene- 
" ration of vipers." 



Section 3. — To believe the morally contradictori/ as impossible as 
to believe the physically contradictory > 

Surely there is no impiety, nor any disregard of, nor oppo- 
sition to, the glad tidings of Jesus, in thus disbelieving what 
does not commend itself to a man's most anxious judgment in 
reason, to his most careful exercise of conscience, or to his 
firmest belief 6f the general evangelical portraiture of Jesus. 
Protestants do not excommunicate Luther, or Calvin, or others, 
the fathers of the Gferman or the Swiss reformation, for such 
lax views about the Canon as it is notorious they entertained. 
K those men might reject whole books as " letters of straw" 
(so Luther called James' Epistle), and yet be deemed good 
Christians, must we be forbidden to style those Christ's dis- 
ciples, and brothers of aU who believe in Him, who, while 
they love the dear old words and notions of all the Bible, yet 
feel constrained to deny the authority of such portions of Holy 
Writ as do not approve themselves to Christian consciousness 
— ^that is, to the best and purest knowledge which the teaching 
of Christ has made to become a part of these men's very selves ? 
The idea is too preposterous to be entertained for a moment. 
Any man might as well be called a disbeliever of Christianity 
or of the Bible because it is impossible for him to believe that 
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OK GHRI8TIAN BELIEYEBS AND ^INIBTEAfl. 

Paul's companions, on his £Bhmous joumej to Damascns, both. 
did hear the voice (Acts ix. 7j and did not hear the voice 
(Acts xxii. 9), both saw and did not see. To call men tin-i 
believers, because they cannot credit what, in their judgment, 
is a moral contradiction of the Bible's own glorious description 
of Jesus, is as wise and as charitable as to de&me a man for 
not being able to assent, at one time, to any two contradictory 
assertions. 

Let us, who believe the Bible to be fallible, inspired, and 
authoritative, be tried by any New Testament principle, and 
it will be found fhat we believe all that ever was required to 
be believed by Paul, or Philip, or any other teacher whose 
mode of procedure in admitting men to church membership is 
made known to us in Scripture. Thus, then, we are clearly 
entitled to enrol ourselves, and to be recognised in the number 
of those who profess and call themselves Christians, or who, 
in other words, constitute the universal church of Christ. 
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CHAPTER n. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE MINISTERS OF ANT 

DENOMINAnON. 

But next arises the question whether those, who deny the 
iiifallibility of Scripture, and yet acknowledge its inspiration 
and authority, can and should remain in the ministries of the 
several churches. It is quite impossible that we should argue 
out this question with reference to each indiyidual community 
even of English Christians ; but we shaU perhaps do enough 
to meet the wishes of all readers if we offer two general con- 
siderations that apply to the ministers of aU sects alike, and if 
we then lay down a few observations with special reference to 
that section of Christ's church with which we are ourselves 
connected, and which is by law established in this realm of 
England. 



A. — We do NOT DENT THE INSPIRATION OF THE BiBLE. 

Our first general observation is, that, so far fix)m denying 
the Inspiration of the Bible, we strenuously assert that Inspi- 
ration; and our attempt is to vindicate for the term '' Scriptural 
" Inspiration" its re^ meaning, in order that we may both 
preserve the general historical credibility of Holy Writ and 
also raise the popular idea of Inspiration, away from its present 
untenable notion of infallibility, high above the conception 
which often confounds " divine inspiration" with " genius," if 
not with "cleverness." Thus, then, if any minister feels 
himself constrained to agree with us that the Bible, though 
inspired and of great authority, is not infallible ; and if he feels, 
also, that the formularies of his church, to which he has 
pledged his assent, either imply or assert the doctrine of the 
Bible's Inspiration, such a minister need be in no alarm. He 
has only, with prudence and fidelity, to teach a truer and 
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better doctrine of biblical inspiratioii than be before knew or 
dared to entertain, in the same manner as be is snrely accus- 
tomed to teach every other doctrine better and more clearly in 
proportion as his own views of it are enlarged and corrected 
by reading and by reflection. This remark is, we think, suf- 
ficient to satisfy most cases ; but, if there be any reader who, 
while he agrees with our view of Inspiration and Infallibility, 
is pained by a consciousness that the formularies of his church 
either explicitly declare or otherwise imply the infallibility of 
Scripture, in such a case our second general observation may 
be worthy of attention. 

B. — JSBUS WOULD NOT DiSSENT, THOUGH HE BlFFESED. 

It is a truth Ml, as we think, of importance, yet seldom, if 
ever, noticed, that although the Jews expunged from their 
iiynagogue one, at least, of Christ's disciples merely "because he 
glorified the Lord, by whom his sight had been miraculously 
restored to him; and, although we are distinctly told that 
Jesus knew and noticed this excommunication, yet He never 
felt it necessary to sever himself or dissent from the esta- 
blished, but no longer divinely required, Judaism of his day ; 
and yet, moreover, never, except in cases of the most stubborn 
obstinacy or the direst necessity, did the Apostles, as far as 
the Bible informs us, think it right to separate themselves and 
formally dissent from the Jewish church. In the good provi- 
dence of God, the Jews never seem to have ventured on ex- 
communicating Jesus, though they dared to kill him. To the 
last He taught publicly in the temple and in the synagogues. 
He knew well how widely his principles differed from those 
which had the sanction of the rulers in that church with which 
He worshipped, and in whose religious festivals He bore a 
part. He biew that his principles, which were questioned by 
the priests, had the authority of truth, whilst many of their 
principles and practices bore the stamp of error, not to say of 
guilt. Yet, as long as Judaism would bear him or his fol- 
lowers, it was his divine wish that neither they nor He should 
sever themselves from the community in which they had been 
bom and educated. The conservative and the reforming 
elements were both strong in our Saviour's mind. He would 
have every society get rid of its faults and develop its ideal in 
new improvements ; but He would have such amelioration to 
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prooeed from within the society itself, of its own free choice 
and deliberate action. He wonld have every man work out 
his best and most reforming thoughts, but He would have the 
man xx>ntinue in his calling, and so improve himself and his 
coadjutors. He looked on truth, to the knowledge of which a 
man is brought, as leaven put within that man by the Heavenly 
Father, that it might leaven first the man himself^ then his im- 
mediate circle of acquaintance, and last, not least, the whole 
brotherhood of mankind. Thus it appears that our Lord's 
plan was to develop the true germs of Judaism into the per- 
fection of Christianity, and, by the truth of Christianity, to 
enable Judaism to cast away its errors. He had no design to 
abolish one religion and set up another in its stead, but He 
would strengthen and elevate the one by the engrafting of the 
other. He had no desire to promote rivalry between the two 
systems which, since our Loni's day, have ranged themselves 
as antagonists imder the several banners of Moses and of Jesus. 

Now, if Christ is to be our example and our teacher, shoidd 
we not obey and imitate Him in this ? Should we not, as 
mimsters and teachers, be content to abide in our several high, 
vocations as long as they who bear the rule will allow u^? 
If they expel us for teaching what we conceive to be important 
truth, and what, therefore, we -are bound not to suppress, let 
the responsibility of so tearing themselves away from some of 
the members of Christ's mystical body — ^the sin of such schism 
-*-let it rest with them and not with us. 

On this ground, then, we would, on the one hand, urge 
every man to look well to it that he do not allow vanity, or 
eccentricity, or mere love of change, to seduce him into em- 
bracing — ^still less into promulgating — any new opinions which, 
he has not solemnly and conscientiously examined, and which, 
if promulgated, would require the fedthftil rulers of his church 
to expel liim * and, on the other hand, we would entreat no 
man lightly to sever himself fix)m the ministry to which he 
has been called by the providence and grace of Gbd, and in 
which he has power and opportunity to teach improving truth, 
and so to carry on a Christ-like reformation frx>m within. 
Brother, we would say to such an one, let the rulers expel 
thee for thy manly avowal of truth if unhappily they will ; 
but do thou remember Jesus and the AposUes, and do not 
expel thyself, and so, weakening thine own influence for good, 
increase the love-condealing multitudes of sectarianism. 
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CHAPTEB in. 

SPECIAL OOVBIDEBAnONS APPLYING TO THE GLEBOT OF THE 
E8TABLIBHED OHUBOH OF ENGLAND. 

If from these general remarks we turn to the partionlar case 
of the Established Church in England, it may be asked what 
portion of the law, or of her formularies, is there which we 
transgress ? 



A. — We are not touched bt the Law against Blasphemt. 

We are aware that the English Statute Book still regards 
" blasphemy" as a punishable offence ; but we are persuaded 
that not even they, who may most widely differ from the 
opinions we have expressed in these pages, can, with any 
regard for truth, charge us with having treated the Bible, or 
Christianity, or any sacred thing, lightiy or irreverently. K, 
from general enactments, recourse be had to particular laws, 
we can suppose that the more or less bigoted character of the 
Act of Uniformity might bring it to the recollection of some 
who would like to repress this discussion by authority ; but, 
here, as in aU other quarters, we believe and hope tiiat the 
persecuting wish will fidl to find any legal sanction of its 
desires towards us. 



B. — The Act of Unifoemitt condemns us not. 

Op the Act of Unifoimiiy we may approve or disapprove. 
The assent and consent it requires — ^to what has been de- 
scribed as an Arminian Liturgy and a collection of Calvinistic 
Articles — ^we may think to be of a good or of an evil tendency 
on the morality and intelligence of our religious teachers. 
But, whatever be our opinions of this Statute, which comes to 
us from the tyrannical Stuarts, and which is still the chief test 
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of English orthodoxy, we have yet to learn that the Act of 
Uniformity requires we should hold the Bible to be infallible; 
or, indeed, that it requires us to hold any particular theory of 
Inspiration. It is to the Book of Common Prayer that this Act 
points, and for that book that it demands our unfeigned assent 
and consent to all the Calvinism, or Arminianism, or both, 
which any man may think is therein contained. 



C. — In the Book of Common Prater, neither the Creeds, the 
Ordinal, the Liturgt, nor the Thirtt-nine Articles are 
Opposed to us. 

Well, then, let us turn to the Book of Common Prayer. 
What do its Creeds or Articles pledge us to on the subject of 
Biblical infallibility or inspiration ? The Nicene Creed teaches 
us that the " Holy Ghost spake by the prophets." This we 
do not doubt, for we believe that the blessed Spirit, who is 
" the giver of Hfe," speaks in every good word, and that He 
especially spoke by the mouths of the " goodly fellowship of 
"the prophets." The Articles assure us that the three Creeds 
are to be believed because " they may be proved by most 
"certain warrants of Holy Scripture" — ["firmissimis Scrip- 
"tnrarum testimoniis probari possunt."] To this, again, we 
heartily assent ; for whatsoever we read in Scripture we are 
prepared to receive respectfully and judge reverently ; what- 
soever can be proved by any means, drawn from any source, 
we are ready to believe ; and, above aU, whatsoever can be 
proved by the most satisfactory evidence of the Scriptures, 
that we shall assuredly not be slow devoutly to believe. 

As to what are the " most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
"ture," the seventeenth Article does not fail to give us some 
very valuable information. By no means do its noticeable 
words tell us that every isolated verse is such a warrant ; but, 
rather, the last paragraph of the seventeenth Article implies 
that some passages are so far from being infaUible, that they 
might lead us astray if we did not limit their meaning, and so 
correct them by other and truer passages. This, we say, and 
no less than tins, is implied and cannot fail to be understood 
by every careful and unprejudiced reader of the following 
words in this Article — " We must receive God's promises in 
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" sueli wise as they be generally set forth to us in Holy Scrip- 
" tnre : and in our doings that will of Gk)d is to be followed 
" which we have expressly declared nnto us in the word of 
"Godi" Is not this the very principle of Eclecticism for 
which we contend as a prime excellence in the Bible ? 

One more use which the Articles make of Scripture is, as a 
barrier beyond which they are not prepared to find any truth 
;p7hich is essential to Christianity. It was not probable that 
any points, which were indispensable, and without which the 
Gospel would be but a marred and incomplete religion, should 
be wholly omitted, and never so much as mentioned or re- 
ferred to by the Christians of the first century who penned the 
four Gospels, the book of the Acts, the numerous Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. This the English Reformers felt, and 
tjhey knew at the same time that the Romanists were adding 
to the list of alleged Christian essentials countless points 
which they drew from ecclesiastical traditions, from the de- 
cisions of councils, and from various other sources. As an 
answer to all these traditional and other supernumerary 
alleged essentials, our Reformers — believing that all the 
essentials of Christianity were contained in Holy Scripture, 
whose history reaches no later than a.d. 100 at the latest — 
wrote and agreed to the sixth Article in the words, " Holy 
" Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation ; so 
"that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
"thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
" believed as an Article of the Faith, or be thought requisite 
" or necessary to salvation." Thus to say that all the essen- 
tial articles of Christian faith axe contained in the Bible is 
altogether different from saying that all statements contained 
in the Bible are essential articles of Christian faith. The for- 
mer assertion, which is put forth in the sixth Article, we 
thoroughly believe. The latter idea, which is not to be foimd 
in any part of the book of Common Prayer, we reject. 

Similarly, in the Twentieth and Twenty-first Articles, the 
authority of the Church and of General Councils is limited by 
that which is the true, general purport of Holy Writ, so that 
neither Church nor Council may add any thing to the list of 
essentials prescribed in Scripture ; nor yet may Church or 
Council abolish any thing, or ordain any thing contrary to the 
general^ setting forth or doctrine of " God's Word written." 

• We are obviously justified in introducing this word "general" because of 
what has been already noticed as the last paragraph of Article xvii. 
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Here again then the Artioles by. no means lay down for ns 
any definite theory of Inspiration, nor do they require from ns 
any belief in the Bible's in&llibility. Indeed, we may repeat, 
for it should be remembered, that this last beHef is directly 
though implicitly contravened by the precept of the Seven- 
teendi Article, that men must be on their guard against being 
misled by isolated pswsages even of Holy Writ. li^ from the 
Act of Uniformity and the Articles, we turn to the Liturgy, 
we find many references to the Holy Scriptures, mingled with 
the various devotional exercises which are prescribed for the 
worship of the Congregation. At a few of these it will be 
proper to glance for a moment. There is the well-known 
Collect, for the second Sunday in Advent, "Blessed Lord, 
" who hast caused all Holy Scriptures to be written for our 
" learning, grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, 
" mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that by patience and 
" comfort of thy Holy Word we may embrace and ever hold 
" fast the blessed hope of everlasting life which thou hast 
" given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ." 

The common understanding of this Collect is, that God has 
caMsed the Bible, or the Old and New Testament volumes, to 
be written for man's benefit. This we fdly believe, as we 
believe that God has caused every wise and good book, or 
part of a book, to be written for human advantage. Yea, we 
thankfrdly acknowledge that, inasmuch as the Bible is the 
best and holiest book — ^inasmuch as, to use the eloquent lan- 
guage of the great Coleridge, *' in the Bible there is more that 
^^ finds me than I have experienced in all other books put 
"together; and th^e words of the Bible find me at greater 
" depths of my being ; and whatever fijids me brings with it 
" an irresistible evidence of its having proceeded from the 
"Holy Spirit" — therefore the Bible was more divinely 
" caused to be written" than any other book. In this CoUect 
then, which some have thought would be a difficulty for us, 
we join heartQy in that which all intend should be its mean- 
ing ; and we have, besides, a deeper and a richer signification, 
which we add to its common meaning. 

None can join more devoutly than we wish to do in the 
beautiful supplication of the Litany that our- " Good Lord may 
" deliver us from aU hardness of heart and contempt of his 
" Word and Commandment." Whatever is " God's Word and 
" Commandment" we pray for grace to know and revere as 
such : and towards that whole book which so pre-eminently 
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contains the teaching of our heavenly Father, that it may 
without a misnomer be' popularly called — ^as indeed it is called 
in the preface to the Common Prayer — ** the pure Word of 
" Gk)d," we profess, and we strive to incxdcate, the profoundest 
and most affectionate regard that is consistent with a reason- 
able examination of those Scriptures which Ood has given to 
us, his rational creatures, in order that we may search and try 
them, and, rejecting error, may hold fast what is good. 

We, who believe the Bible to be fallible, but inspired and 
of the highest authority, find no difficulty, but, contrariwise, 
we experience the most intense spiritual delight, in beseeching 
the Lord to endue us with the grace of his Holy Spirit, that 
we may " amend our Uves according to his holy Word." In 
the exhortation to communion we find no difficulty in under- 
standing the wisdom of the advice given to him who cannot 
himself quiet the troubles of his conscience : Let h\vr\ go to 
some discreet and learned Minister of God's Word and open 
his grief, in order that " by the ministry of God's holy Word 
" he may receive the benefit of absolution." Neither in these 
nor in any other portions of the Book of Common Prayer do we 
find that a conscientious remembrance of our views regarding 
inspiration causes us any difficulty in assenting to each explicit 
statement or tacit implication in which the whole Bible is called 
in one sense "the pure Word of God" as opposed to and 
esteemed far higher than every other composition, or in which 
certain portions of the Bible are in another sense (jailed " the 
"Word of God" as expressing to us the requirements of the 
Divine WiU. 

By those indeed who, in their, as we think, mistaken jealousy 
and narrowness of spirit, wish either to compel us to an agree- 
ment with their own opinions, or else to expel us from their 
communion, it may yet farther be urged that tlie Homilies, to 
an approval of which all Church Ministers are pledged by the 
thirty-fifth Article, so distinctly oppose, and imply a condem- 
nation of, our belief of Biblical fallibiUty, that they not unfre- 
quently describe the Bible as an "infallible" writing. Asa 
rejoinder to this we say plainly that the thirty-fifth Article 
only asserts generally that the Homilies " contain a godly and 
•' wholesome doctrine." This, we take it, by no means pledges 
any man to assent and consent to every detail of opinion and 
argument advanced in the two books of Homilies ; and we 
fearlessly put it to the good conscience of the members of each 

r 
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party in the miniBtry whether there were not points which 
they disliked and from which they wholly dissented when they 
last carefiilly examined the Homilies ? For instance, let one 
who brings the Homilies to condemn our acknowledging the 
manifest and proven fallibility of the Canonical Scriptures, 
remember that, not only do the said Homilies sometimes refer 
to the Apocryphal writings under the designation of " Scrip- 
ture," but, in " the first part of the Sermon of Obedience," 
(pp. 96, 97, Oxf. edit. 1844), the Homilist urges the duty of 
orderly submission to constituted authorities on the following 
consideration : — " Let us consider," he says, " the Scriptures 
^^ of the Holy Ghost^ which persuade and command us all obe- 
" diently to be subject, first and chiefly to the King's Majesty, 
" supreme governor over all, and the next to his honourable 
" council, and to aU other noblemen, magistrates, and officers, 
" which by God's goodness be placed and ordered. For Al- 
" mighty God is the only author and provider for this fore-named 
" state and order as it is written of God in the book of the 
" Proverbs (viii. 15 17.) Also in the hook of Wisdom, we may 
" evidently learn that a King's power, authority and strength, 
" is a great benefit of God ; given of His great mercy to the 
" comfort of our great misery. For thus we read there, ( Wis- 
" dom vi. 1 — 3), spoken to kings, ' Hear, ye Kings, and 
" understand ; learn, ye that be judges of the ends of the 
" earth ; give ear, ye that rule the multitudes ; for the power 
" is given you of the Lord, and the strength from the highest.' 
'^ Let us learn also here hy the infallible and undeceivable Word 
" of Ghd, that kings, and other supreme and higher officers, 
" are ordained of Gk)d, who is most highest ; and therefore 
" they are here taught diligently to apply and give themselves 
" to knowledge and wisdom necessary for the ordering of God's 
" people to their governance committed, or whom to govern 
" they are charged of God. And they be here also taught by 
" Almighty Ghd, that they should acknowledge themselves to 
"have aU their power and strength, not from Rome, butimme- 
" diately of Gk)d most highest." Thus do the Homilies speak 
of other writings, besides the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments, as " the Scriptures of the Holy Ghost," 
"the teaching of Almighty God," and even as "the infaUible 
" and undeceivable Word of God." WiU not multitudes of 
our worthy and most strongly anti-apocryphal Protestant 
brother clergymen join us in withholding " assent and consent" 
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from this doctrine of the Homilies ? Similarly we disbeUeve, 
and therefore we take permission to differ from, the teachings 
of the Homilists on the subject of Scriptural Infallibility. 
The homilists, doubtless, would condemn our opinions, regard- 
ing inspiration. We at once concede this : but the question is 
not, Do the Homilies, but does the Bcjok of Common Prayer 
condemn om: opinion? We have seen already in several 
instances that neither the Articles nor the Liturgy are opposed 
to us. K any portion of the Book of Common Prayer does 
condemn or oppose our opinions we know it not : and it is for 
those who differ from us on this subject to point out such our 
condemnation. 

We shall now conclude these observations by a reference to 
the questions which the Church of England appoints shall be 
asked of candidates for Holy Orders. In these questions there 
is frequent mention of Holy Writ ; so that here, if any where, 
one would expect the candidate for Holy Orders in the several 
degrees of the ministry to be publicly challenged as to his 
opinions regarding such very important points as Scriptural 
Inspiration and infallibility. Yet here, as before, we find not 
a syllable breathed on eiiier of these topics ; but the future 
Deacon is asked, " Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canoni- 
"cal Scriptures of the Old and New Testament?" The only 
answer required by the Church is, "I do believe them." This 
answer we could not only give in the sense in which it is 
given by every intelligent man: but we, with our views, 
could say moreover, " I do believe them ; not merely when 
" they tell me such obvious historical and philosophical truth 
" as that Jesu's is the only scheme by which men can and 
^' must be saved or brought to true happiness in this life and 
" true fitness for enjoying a fatiu^ world ; but I also believe 
"them, with the most humble and comfortable assurance, 
" when, by the palpable evidence of errors, discrepancies and 
" self-contradictions, they teU me that, although they contain 
" the Word of God, they yet are themselves fallible, and, like 
"the best of those who wrote them, they have this treasure 
" in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
" of God and not of man, nor yet of any book written by a 
" man."* Thus can we, with a good conscience and an intel- 
ligent thoughtfiilness, go along with and assent to this im- 
portant question and its answer in the Ordering of Deacons. 

* F«fe 2 CoriiithiauB iv. 7. 
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Nor does the query, "Will you diligently read the Scriptures 
"unto the people assembled in the Church?" cause us any 
pain except in so far as it reminds us, to our sorrow, that 
some Deacons and others seem, from their negligence in read- 
ing the blessed book, to have forgotten that they gave "I will" 
as their answer to this solemn question. 

From the candidate for the higher degrees in the English 
ministry, it is required that he should declare, in answer to 
several questions, that he believes all the essentials of Christi- 
anity are contained in the Bible ; that he will not attempt to 
describe anything as essential to Christianity which is not so 
described, explicitly or implicitly, in Scripture ; that he will 
diligently and piously stutly and teach the true meaning of 
Holy Writ ; and that he will be " ready, with all faithful dili- 
" gence, to banish and drive away all erroi^eous and strange 
" doctrines contrary to God's word." After what we have 
written on the subject of the 6th, 8th, 20th, and 21st Articles, 
there is obviously nothing in these questions and answers 
which has a semblance of clashing with our views of Biblical 
fallibility, except, indeed, any should think that the question 
about " driving away erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
"to God's word" may affect us. If any reader should so 
think for a moment, let him remember that, instead of our 
Essay being " contrary to God's word," we have, throughout 
our investigations, been acting in accordance with such 
illimitable precepts of the Bible as " Search the Scriptures to 
" see if these things which are commonly reported about 
"Inspirational Infallibility be so:" " Try all things — yea, 
" even spirits and spiritual things — to see if they be of God — 
" so try all things, and, having tried, hold fast that which is 
" good." Thus then our doctrine is not contrary to, but in 
exact accordance with, God's word. As to whether our doc- 
trine is "strange" — ^if here the term denote novelty — ^it may 
suffice if the reader will remember how long it is since he felt 
the dreadful suspicion — which even now occasionally returns 
to haunt him— that there are errors in the Bible. If this do 
not satisfy him, let him ask any of the stanchest Christian 
believers how many years it is since they first experienced 
such misgivings, and how they succeeded in finally and saits- 
factorily dispelling the monstrous idea that an infallibly in- 
spired book has errors in it. He may safely ask this question 
of any intelligent Christian: and we are quite sure that all 
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the answers lie will get will either be uncandid and tmintel- 
ligible, or they will resolve themselves into the simple for- 
mula, "The blessed and holy book is inspired: and it is also 
"fallible." If any reader should still think that our views on 
scriptural fallibility are objectionably novel, let him (as we 
have before said, and as we again venture to advise) read 
Tholuck's brief but luminous account of the history of the 
doctrine of Inspiration, which was published in the April and 
May numbers of the Deutsche Zeitschnllt in 1850, and of 
which an imperfect translation was given in the July and 
August numbers c)f an English periodical, called "Evangelical 
" Christendom," in 1850.* So far we shall stand aocjuitted of 
"strangeness," and of being opposed to God's word. I^ 
moreover, what has been written in these pages be, in part or 
as a whole, " erroneous," let the wise and charitable reader, 
who sees the fault, be good enough to point it out, and then 
the writer will endeavour to show, in deed and not in word 
only, how sincerely he assents to the pledge, taken from every 
priest at his ordination, to be ready with all faithful diligence 
to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God's word. Meanwhile we can, with an un- 
doubting conscience, continue our own Christian ministrations; 
and we strenuously and affectionately urge each reader to do 
likewise. 

* PublisherSj Partridge and Oakey, London. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL RECAPITULATION AND CONCLUSION. 

On the whole, then, it appears to us that there are abundant 
and most satisfactory grounds on which we claim, and maj 
reasonably hope to vindicate for the Bible, the highest author- 
ity that can attach to any thing save God and Gk)d's vice- 
gerent Conscience. The reverence, which we regard as due 
to Holy Writ in consideration of the part which the Bible 
has taken in the history of the world — ^in consideration of the 
tendencies which are discernible in the pages of the Bible — 
and in consideration that aU good things derive their excel- 
lence fix)m the presence or influence of God's Holy Spirit, is 
of the same kind but of an incomparably higher degree than 
the submission which may be claimed from his offiapring by 
a wise and loving parent. Thus, because of its goodness, 
we are convinced tiiat the Bible is richly inspired and of 
high authority : but, at the same time, the facts, which are 
apparent on the face of the inspired writings themselves, 
altogether forbid our entertaining the idea of inspirational 
infaUibiUty. 

In this state of the case it is observable that, on the one 
hand, no valid reason can be shown in support of the popular 
misconception regarding biblical in&UibiHty ; whilst, on the 
other hand, its origin, growth, and prevalence may be easily 
accounted for by a remembrance of the real sanctity of the 
inspired volume, the convenience and requirements of all 
theologians in their controversies^ and ilie credulity and 
superstition of the unlearned multitude. 

Throughout this entire volume it has been our endeavour 
to uphold the just sacredness of Scripture while we have 
striven to overfiirow the idea of scriptural inffidlibility : and 
this we have laboured to accomplish under the avowed and 
deep conviction that the effects of this idea have been so 
banefally pernicious in numbing and deadening the faith 
of the earnest, the simple minded and the thoughtful that 
we, as lovers of the truth, are bound to oppose it and, as far 
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as in US lies, to banish and drive it away as an erroneous 
and strange doctrine, contrary to God's Word. 

Let any, who feel this conviction, take part with us in 
pulling down that which is false and in building up the truth. 
Let all so labour with energy, with prudence, with love, and, 
if need be, even under persecution: and let this be our 
sacrifice and thankoffering to our heavenly Father for that 
He hath removed from our minds a parasitical excrescence 
which would have lessened, if it did not destroy, our spiritual 
joy and peace. Let this be our thankoffering inasmuch as 
the credibility of any or of all the sacred writings — which 
rests in the estimation of all men, on proper and peculiar 
foundations wholly apart from Lispiration — comes to our 
judgment supported by proofe which are for us the stronger 
because they will not be invalidated, but, on the contrary, 
will be confirmed, by our discovering in Holy Writ such 
inaccuracies and discrepancies as denote, in every trustworthy 
and contemporaneous history, the presence of unsophisticated 
testimony, and the absence of collusion. 

From some of us, my brethren lay and clerical — would to 
€k>d it might be said fix)m aU — ^the dream of an infallible 
Book has passed as thoroughly away as ever melted from 
before the eyes of Luther the mist-cloud of an infallible Pope, 
or, as ever vanished from a man, who had learned to know 
his own heart, the notion of an in&Uible Self. 

If truth, like Bachel of old, has carried off the superstitious 
teraphim of our traditional, bibliolatrous belief in die Bible's 
infaUibility, let us not, like Laban, waste time and energy in 
seeking to recover those vain and cumbrous idols : but, rather 
let us thank God and take courage because He who of old 
spake to the fathers by the prophets, and who in these last 
times hath spoken by His Son, hath confirmed the tidings 
of salvation to us by the testimony of those who heard the 
Lord ; so that, whatever we may have lost, we have found 
Him, who must be worshipped in spirit and in truth — who 
seeketh such to worship Him — and who hath given and doth 
fulfil, to every earnest follower, a promise of Lispiration, even 
a promise of the Spirit of truth, to dwell with us and be in 
us, the Comforter, who shall abide with us for ever. 



THE END. 
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set. By Sir HBBBr T. Dslabbobb, F.R.S. 
With Maps, WoodcnU, and 12 Plates. 8to. 
price 14f . 

De la Bive.— A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, in Theory and Practice. By A 
Dx LA RiTB, Professor in the Academy of 
Genera. Translated for the Author by C. V. 
WaxiBbb, F.R.S. In 8 vols, with numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. Sto. ISt. : Vol. 11.28s. 

Dennistonn.— Memoirs of Sir 

Robert Strange, Kut., EngraTer, Member 
of several Foreign Academies of Ensign t 
and of his Brother-in-Law, Andrew Lomls- 
den, Private Secretary to the Stuart Princes, 
and Author of The Amtlfuttiet ^ Rome. 
By Jamxs Dbmnistoun, of Dennistonn. 
2 TOls. post 8to., with Illustrations, 31*. 

Desprez.—The Apocalypse Enl- 

filled in the Consummation of the Mosale 
Economy and theComlnv of the Son of Man: 
An Answerto the j/poealfptie 8kettke$ and 
Tke Bud, by Dr. Gumming. By the Rev. 
P. 8. Dbspbbs, B.D. Second BdUion^ en 
larged . 8vo . price 13f . 

Discipline. By the Author of 

" Letters to My Unknown Friends," etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. price 2«.6tf. 

Dodd.— The Pood of London: A 

Sketch of the chief Varieties, Sources of 
Supply, probable Quantities, Modes of Ar- 
rival, Processes of Manufacture, suspected 
Adulteration, and Machinery of Distribution 
of the Food for a Community of Two Mil- 
lions and a Half. By Gbobox Dodo, Author of 
Britiih Manitfact»re$tetc. Post8vo.10s.6rf. 

Duberly.— Journal kept during 

the Russian War, from the Departnn of the 
Army from Enipand In April, 1854, to the 
Fall of Sebaatopol. By Mrs. Hbhbt Du* 
BiBLT. Seeand Bdtiton. Post 8vo. 10s. M. 

EastlaJce.— Materials for a His- 
tory of Oil Painting. By Sir Charus 
Lock Eastlabx, F.R.S., F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. 9*0. price lOs. 
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The Eclipse of raith) of , a Visit 

to m fteligioua Seeptle. Seranth E^tlon. 
Fc«p. 8to. price St. 

A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, bfita Author : Bclnf « Rejoinder to 
Professor Newin«n'a Replf. Second Edi* 
tion, reviacd. Poat 8to. piice t«. M. 

The EngUshman's Greek Oon- 

eord«ace of the New Teatftment: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greeliand the EngiiahTextat inclading: 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Oreelc'Engliah and Engliah*Greek. 
N ew Edition. Ro j al 8to .price 42« . 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Coacordauce of the Old Teata- 
ment t Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
Bngliah Tranalationa I with Indexca, aLiat 
of the Proper Namea and their Occurrences, 
etc. S TOiB. royal 8to. price jSS. 13f . 6rf. ; 
large papert i84. I4s. M. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

Angling ; Teaching FI7 Fishing, Trolling, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fisning ; with 
the Natural Historj of River Fish, and the 
beat Modes of Catching them. By Epbx- 
MBHA. Third Edition, corrected and im 
proved t with Woodcnte. Fep. 8vo. price 5$, 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

Salmon: Comprlslngthe TheorT,Principlea, 
•sd Practice of Fly-Fiahing for Salmon 1 
Liata of good Salmon Fliea for ererr good 
Rirer in the Empire ; the Natural Hiatury 
of the Salmon, all ite known HaUta de« 
acribed, and the beat way of artificially 
Breeding it explained, with nnmeroua 
coloured Engrarinffs of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Frr. By Epbsxbha ; assisted by 
AiTDRBW VovKO, Fcp. 8to . with coloured 
Plates, price 14f . 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under Baber and Hum&yun. the First 
Two Sovereigns of the Home of Taimnr. 
By WuAXAM EBSKxirn, Esq. StoIs. 8to. S2$. 

Fairbairn— Usefhl Information 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lectures 
delivered to the WoriciugEngineers of York* 
■liire and Lancashire, with a Series of Ap- 
pendices, containing the Results of Ezpen« 
mentiJ Inqntries into the Strength of Mate 
rials, the Causes of Boiler Explosions, etc . 
By William FatkbaisX, F.R.S., F.6.S. 
With Plawa and Woodcuts . Royal 8vo . 16f . 

Faraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

lect-Matter of Six Lecturee on the Non* 
Metallic Elements, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Inatltation by 
Professor Fabadat, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
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ete. Arranged bv penniaaion from the 
fjecturer's Notes oy J. ~ " ~ 

Fcp. Svo . price it, 6*. 

Francis.— Chronicles and Cha- 
racters of the Stork Exchange. Bjr Jobm 
FbawciS' New Edition. Svo. price lOt. td 



CMlbart.— A Practical Treatise 

on Banking. Bv Jambs Willixm OitsABT, 
F.R.8., General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank. Sisth Etffffon, revised 
and enlarged t with Portrait of the Author, 
t vols. 12mo. price lit. 

Gilbart.- Logic for the Million: 

A Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reason* 
Ing. By J. W. Ou.BA.BT, F.R.8. i^oMrl* 
SdMom, 13mo. priced*. 64. 

Gilbart.— Logic for the Toung : 

Consisting of Twenty-five Lessons in the 
Art of Reasoning. Selected from the Lorit 
of Dr. Isaac Watts. By J. W. Gulbaxt. 
F.R.S. ISmo. price It. 

Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 

Edited by Boltow Cobmbt* Esq. Illus- 
trated bv Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by Members of the IStchiog Club. Square 
crown Svo. cloth, 2 If .; morocco, jBl. |6«. 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Oosn» Esq. With 
Plates. Post Svo. price 14«. 

Essays on Political and Social 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the BtUn- 
hurgh Rtview. By Wiiuam B. Gbbo, 
2 vols. Svo. price 24f. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. ft. Obotb. Q .C, H .A. 
F.R.S. Third BdiU«H, Svo. price 7f. 

Gnmey. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs^ from a.d. 140U to a-o. 1646. Aj the 

Rev. JoHK fiAMPOBIf GuBlfBT, M.A. 

Neu BUHon. Fcp. Svo. \^Inth*pr*u. 

Gnmey.— St. Lonis and Henri 

IV. Being a second Series of Historical 
Sketches. Br the Rev. J. Hampdbji Gvb- 
NBT, M.A. Fcp. Svo. 6f. 

Evening Recreations ) or, Sam- 

Sles from the Lecture-Room. Edited by the 
Lev. J. H.Gu&NXT, M.A. Crown8vo.6«. 
Subjeett. Leeturert, 

English l5escriptive Poetry— 

The Rev. H. Halford, B.D. 
Recollections of St. Petersburg— 

The Rev . C . M . Birrell . 
Sir Thomai More- 
Charles Buxton, Esq. 
The Fall of Mexico— 

The Rev. J. ft. Onmey, M.A. 
The Honse of Commons} its Struggles 
and Triumphs— 

6. K. Rickards, Esq. 
John BuByaa— 

The Rev. K.J. Rose, M/A. 
Tke Reformation— 

The Rev. A. P. 8taale7,M.A. 

Gwilt. — An EncyclopaBdia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbpb Gwilt. Illnsiratcd 
with more than 1,000 Engravinga on Wood, 
from Designs by J. 8. Gwilt. Third and 
theaptr Emtion. Svo. price 42«. 
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Hut tArcluleaean).— The Lift 



Harry HleoTCr.— The Hontiiic- 

run. jcF. B.d. (.. 

Hftriy HieovBT.— PracUckl 

<rMI< UIiImi -!& I PIUU. rep. St>'. 

BtxTj Hteover.— Kie Stndi for 
H&TTv Hleovcr.— The Pocket 
Bury HleoTsr. — SUble TkU 
HunU, (Di.)-TM)d ud lU 

CoL ^vker** Initmctiona to 



PiufEiara. "l^iMkti wUk'^ibi So. 
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^ydwi.— The UA of Beqfuniii 



Herring. -Paper and Papei- 



HilL-TraTcla In StberU. By 



Holland.— Kedieal Hotel and 
Holland.— Ohapter* en Mental 
Hook.— The Iiart Sayi of Ooi 

Ikl ulirlDil Zi'lDll of FuiklD WMk. Bi 
W. >. Hml. D.U., CkipUll ll OrdlBUI 
WlklQmiu. NiwIiUiIIa. Fip.«n, >1. 

Hooker and Amott'a Brltlah 

puua eoLuu*4, rrt<a*^«, 

SirW. J. Hooker'aPwnlar Oidde 
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Homt's Introdnetioii to the 

Critical StndT and Knowledge of the H0I7 
Beriptarea. A New Bditlonp rerleed* cor* 
rected, and bronght down to the preaent 
time, br T. Haktwsu. Hokmb, B.D. (the 
Anthor] t the Rer. SamoblDatiimox, D.D. 
of the UnlTeraitT of Halle, and LL.D. ) and 
B. Paidbavz TKBaBUias, LL.U. i rola. 
8to. [/m tktprtm, 

Horne*8 Oompendloas Introdnc- 

tloB to the BtndT of the Bible. Being an 
Abridgment of tne Author's IntrodueHem 



to the CWKmI Studw mmd Knowletlgt 9/ 
tkt ffeff Stfiptmrtt. New KdiUon t with 
Ifapi and other Bngravtnga. iSmo.price •«. 

Horne.—The Oommunicant's 

ConpaniOB t Comprialng an Hiatorical 
BeiaT on the Lerd^f Supptrt Meditation* 
and Prayer* for the Uaeof Cemmaiifeanif r 
and the Order of the Adminittratlon of the 
Lord'* Supper or Holp Communimu. Bjr 
the ReT. T. Haxtwbu. Hornb, B.D. 
Royal 82mo. 2f. M. ( morocco, 4f. 6d. 

How to None Side Ohildrent 

Intended capeciallf a* a Help to the Nuraea 
in the Hoapftal for Sick Children t but con- 
talnlng Directions of icrrlce to all who hare 
the charge of the Young. Fcp. 8to. 1<. M. 

Howitt.-(A. M.) An Art Stu- 
dent in Munich, Br Akna Maut Bowm, 

1 vol*. poatSro. price 14«. 

Howitt-HThe Children's Tear. 

Bjr BIabt Howitt. With Four lUuatrationa, 
firom Designa br Amu A Maut Howir. 
Square ICmo. price 5«. 

Howitt.— Land, Labour, and 

Gold; or. Two Yeara In Victoria. With 
Viaita to Bydnej and Van Dlemen*a Land. 
B7 WtiUAU Uowm. S Tola, poat 8to. Sit. 

William Howitt'8 Boy's Oonn- 

try Book. Being the real Life of a Countrr 
Boy, written by Himaelf t Exhibiting all 
the Amuaementa, Pleaanrea, and Pnrauit* 
of Children in the Country. New Edition 1 
with 40 Woodcuu. Fcp. 8to. price 8«. 

Howitt.— TheBoralLifeofEng- 

land. By Wixj.iam Howitt. New Edition, 
corrected and reriaed t with Woodcuta by 
Bewick and Wllliama. Medium 8to. 91t. 

Howitt,- Visits to Bremarkable 

Place* i Old Halla, Battle-FIelda, and 
Scenea llluatratlTe of Striking Pasaaget in 
Bngilah Hlatoryand Poetry. By Wiluam 
Howitt. New Edition; wlthupwarda of 80 
WoodeuU. Flrat and Second Series, me- 
dium 8to. price 31«. each. 

Hoe.— The Chinese Empire : a 

Sequel to Hue and Oabet'a Joumem tkr»ugh 
Tartar^ mnd Tkiktt. By the Abbd Hoc, 
many year* Mi**ionary Apostolic in China. 
Copyright Translation, with the Author's 
sanction. Stfmd EditiOMf with coloured 
Map and Index. S toIs. 8vo. Ms. 



Hudson's Plain XMreetions for 

Making Wills In conformity with the Law i 
with a clear Ksposltion of the Law relating 
to the Distribution of Personal Estate In 
the ease of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition 1 including the ptovlsiotts 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
Sro.pricuSs.M. 

Hudson's Ezeentor's Chnide. 

New and enlarKed Edition 1 with the Addi- 
tion of Directions for paying Succession 
Duties on Real Property under Wills and 
Intestacies, and a xsble for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fcp . 
8to. price 8s. 

Humboldt's Oosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, bj Mrs. 
Sabinb. Vols. I. and II. Ifimo. HalCa- 
Crown each, sewed 1 8«. 84. each doth t or 
In post 8iro. ISf. 8d. each cloth. Vol. III. 

rat 8ro. ISs. id, cloth 1 or in l8mo. Part 
2f. 6d. sewed. Is. 6d. cloth | and Part 
II. 8i. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

Hmnboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's autborlcy, by 
Mrs. Babimb. New Edition. 16mo. pnce 
8«. i or In 3 vols. 8i. 84. each cloth 1 3«. 84. 
eachr sewed. 

Hunt. —Researches on Light in 

Us Chemical Relational Em bracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photomphlc Proces- 
ses. By Robbbt HexT, Flt.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Edition 1 with Plate and 
Woodcuts. Sto. price 10s. 84. 

Idle—Hints on Shooting, Tish- 

Ing, etc. both on Sea and Land, and in the 
Freshwater lA>chs of Scotland i being the 
Experiences of CaBxsxorHBB Iblb, Esq. 
Fcp.8TO.6s. 

BIrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

SalnU and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Sturtd mud L»stndmrp Art. 
Second Edition t with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and 18 Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown 8vo. price 88s. 

BIrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Ordera, as renresemed in the 
Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of 
Saertd and Ltgtndurjf Art* Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and' enlarged \ with 11 Etch- 
logs by the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8to. price 38r. 

BIrs. Jameson'a Legends of the 

Madonna, as repreaented in the Fine Arta. 
Forming the Third Series of Smend mnd 
Legtndmrf Art, With M Drawings by the 
Author, and 188 Wood Eugrarlngs. Square 
crown 8to. price 88s. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Hra. JamesOB.— Sisters of Cha- 

Atjm CathoUc uid Proteiituitt Abroad and 
at Home. By Mrs. JAicxioif. Second 
Edition. Fep.8T0.4«. 

Jameson.— A Oommonplaee Book 

of Thonghta, If cmorlctt and Faneica, Ori- 
ginal and Selected. Part I. Sthica and 
Character t Part II. Literature and Art. B7 
Un.JjLHMon. 8e€on4Sdittom,mit)iEtch- 
lofa and WoodevU. Crown 8to. price 18f. 

Jaqnemet.— A Oompendium of 

ChronoloffTt Containing the moat important 
Datei of General Hiatory, Political, Bccle* 
alastf cal, and Llterarr, from tlie Creation of 
the World to the end of the Year 1»4. 87 
F. H . Jaqobxbt. Edited br the Ber. Jobh 
Auiom.m, M.A. Post Sro. 7<.6rf. 

Lord Jeffirey's Oontribntions to 

the Edlnbnivh Review. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volame ; with Portrait and 
Vlf nette. Square crown 8vo.21<. eloth : or 
Ms. calf.— Library Editlon»ln 8Tols.8TO.42f. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works I With his Life, by Bishop Hbbbh ■ 
RcTlsed and corrected by tne Rct. Ckarlbs 
Paob Edbm, Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Complete in IOtoIs.Sto. 10«. 8if. each. 

Johns and Nicolas.— The Calen- 
dar of victory t Being a Record of British 
Valonrand Conquest by 8ea and Land, on 
OTcry Day in the 7ear, fh>m the Earliest 
Period to the Battle of Inkermann. Pro- 

Jected and commenced by the late Major 
foBirs, R.M. I completed by Lieut. P. U. 
NtooiiAs, R.M. Fcp. 8to. price ISt. 64. 

Johnston.— 'A New Dictionary of 

GeographT, DeseriptiTC. Physical, Sutis- 
tical, and Historical t Forming a complete 
General Gaietteer of the World. By A. 
Kbith Jobmstow.F.R.S.S. 8«eond Edition, 
brought down to May, 1855. 8to. 86f. cloth 1 
or hdf-boimd in rassla, 41«. 

Jones (Owen).— Flowers and 

their Kindred ThonghUt A Serlea of 
Staosas. By Mabt Akkb Bacon. With 
beantifvl Illostrationa of Flowers, designed 
and ezecnted In lUumlnated Printing by 
Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. Sit. 0il. caff. 

Kalisch.— Historical and Criti- 
cal Commentary on the Old Testament. By 
Dr. H. Kaubob, M.A. First Portlon-- 
Bsodnst in Hebrew and English, with 
eopioQS Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
■Bplanatonr. 8to. Its. * 

*•* An Edition of the SsoduM, as aboTe 
(for the nse of English readers), comprising 
the English Translation, and an abridged 
Commentary. 8to. price 12«. 

Kemble.— ^he Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Common- 
wealth till the period of the Norman Con. 

1?V' • ®T i?"* MlIOHBlA KBMBX.B, 
I.A. StoIs.Sto. price 28«. 



Kemp. -The Phasis of Hatter: 

Being an Oatline of the Oiscorecies and 
Application of Modem Chemistry. By T. 
LriNour Kbmp, M.D., Author of Thf 
Natural HUtotf 0/ Creation, etc With 
1 48 Woodcuts. 2 toIs. crown 8to. 2I». 

Kennard.— Eastern Ezperi- 

eoees collected during a WInter'a Tour in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. By Adah 

BxBZHKZTB KXNXABO. PoSt 8tO. lOS. 64. 

Sesteven.— A Manual of the 

Domestic Practice of Medicine. By W. B. 
KBenTBX,F.R.C.S. Square post 8T0.7f.M. 

Kirby A Spence's Introdnetion 

to Entomology { or. Elements of the Na- 
tural History of losecta: comprising an 
acconnt of noxious and useful Insects, of 
their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagema, 
Habitations, Societies, Motiona, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, etc. New Edition. 
2 TOls. 8to. with Plates, prlcq 81s. 68. 

L. £. L.— The Poetical Works 

of Letitia Elizabeth Landon. New Edition | 
with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 Tols. 
16mo. price 10s. eloth ; morocco, 21s. 

Dr. Latham on Diseases of the 

Heart. Lecturei on Subjects connected 
with Clinical Medicine t IMieasea of the 
Heart. By P. M. Latham, M.D,, Phyaidan 
Extraordinary to the Queen. New Edition 
S Tols. l2mo. price 16«. 

BIrs. lU Lee*s Elements of Na- 
tural History I or First Principles of Zoo- 
logy i comprising the Principles of Claasi- 
Bcatlon, Intenpersed with amualng and 
instmctlTe Accounts of the most remark- 
Bble Animals. New Edition, eniarffed. 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8to. price- 7«. $d. 

Le Quesne.—Constitntional 

History of Jersey. By Charlbs Lb Qobswb, 
Esq., Jurat of the Royal Court, and Member 
of the States. 8to. price 18s. 

Letters to mytrnknownPrlends 

By a Ljdy, Author of Letten en Happi- 
neu. Fourth and ekeapor Bdiiion. fbp. 
8to. prices*. ' 

Letters on Happiness, ad- 
dressed to a Friend. By a Lady, Author of 
Utterttoikp Umkmattu FHtmdi. FcpiSro. 
price 6s. *^ 

Lewis's Boole ofEngUshBivers. 

An Account of the RiTora of England and 
Wales, particularising their rospectlTe 
Courses, their most striking Seenmrr, and 
tte chief Places of Interest on their Banka. 
By SAxuBb Lswia. Jui. Fcp. 8to.8s. 64. 
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LARDNER'S CABtNET CYCLOPXOIA 

K nUMr;, Blsfnrki, Utmnn, Ihi Am ud SdlscM, NUiiil Htaurr, lU 
BIR JOHN HIBSCHKI^ I sm WaLMR SCOTT, 

Sin DtviD bhswdVik, the I 
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NEW WO&K8 AMD NEW EDITIONS 



X^ndley.— The Theory and Prae- 

tlec of Horticnhurci or, an Attempt to 
csplaiu the princlpftl Op«ntioa« of Owrden- 
lay vpoa PhrilolovicBl Oroaadt : Being the 
Second Edition of the Theorr of Httieul' 
fre, mnch enlarred ; with 98 WoodcnU. 
Bj J . IiDrM.ST| Ph.D., F.Rii. 8ro. tl«. 

Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

lo BotMiT. New Edition, with Corrections 
and eopioui Additions i Six Plata • and 
awnaraaa Woodcnu. 8to. price S4«. 

Xilnwood.— Anthologia Oxonien- 

■Ist ilTe, Plorllwinm e liuibne poetlcii di- 
Tenorum Oxonicniilnai OnecU et Latinl* 
dccarptum . Cnnnte G ounuco LimrooD, 
MJi. 8to. price 14«. 

hongn^An Inquiry concerning 

Bellglon. Bf QnonoB Loxo, Author of 
r*# Moral Nmtwrt •/ Jlfan, "Tha Condvet 
^ Ufa," etc. Sto. price 9>.W. 

Xiorimer's (OLetters toaTonng 

Haatcr Mariner on some Snbjects connected 
with his CslUnf. Now BdiUon. Fcp. 8vo. 
price St. M. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Oar- 

denlnf ; comprising theTheorj and Prac- 
tice of Hotticulture, laoricalture, Arbori- 
cultare, and Landscape Gardening i Indnd- 
ing aU the latest Impmrements \ with maaj 
hundred WToodcuu. New Edition, corrected 
and improved, bjr Mrs. Lovoov. 8to. 
price Ms. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrvhs i or the Artuftmm •t Ftuttee- 
turn BritmnnUum abridged i Containing 
the Hardjr Trees and Shrvhs of Great 
Britain, NatlTc and Foreign, SdentUlcaUy 
and Popnlarijr Described: with their Pro- 
pagaUon, Cnltnre, and Uses in the ArU | 
and with Kngrarings of nearlj all the Spe- 
cies. With SOOU Woodcuts. Svo.fiOf. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 
culture i comprising thcTheorr and Prac- 
tice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out. 
Improvement, and Management of Landed 
PropertT, and of the CultlTatlon and Bco- 
nomv of the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. New Edition i 
with 1100 Woodcuts. Sro. price S0«. 

London's Encyclopaedia of 

Plants : comprising the Speciic Character, 
Description, Culture, History, ApplicatioB 
In the Arte, and every other desirable Par- 
ticular respecting all the Plante Indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or Introduced into Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected to the 
Present TIase by Mrs. Locdoh i assisted by 
Gnonon Dox, F.L.S., and Datip Wooann, 
late Curator to the Ipswich Museum. With 
upwards of 11,000 Woodcuto (nM>re than 
aOOO new). 8vo. 7S«. M. SaooifD Aodi- 
riOHAi, SoppLBMBM*, wUh abovc S,QOO 
Woodcute. Price 21s. 



London's Eneyclop«dia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Fundture : containing numerous Designs, 
from the Villa to the Cottage and th« 
Farm, including Farm Houses. Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Building*} Coun- 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Pteoehial 
Schools, with the requiuta Flttlngs*np, 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Oflces, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. LooBOW i 
with 900O Woodcute. 8vo. price aif. 

London's Hortns Britaanicns 9 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plante indigenous 
to, cultivated In, or introduced into Britain. 
An entirely New Edition corrected throngh- 
outt With a Supplement, Inclndlnc all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loo- 
pox } assisted by W. H. BAXvmm and 
David Wooerap. 8vo . price 81«. M.r->Th« 
SomuuxT scpaiately, price Ida. 

Km. London's Amatenr Gar- 
dener's Calendar I Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as wall as 
what should be done In a Garden in each 
Month: with plain Rules horn f tfe what 
Is requisite. Ifimo. with Woodcute, 7«* 64f. 

Low.^A Treatise on the Dov 

meaticated Anlnuds of the British Islandat 
comprehending the Natnral and Keooo- 
mlcal History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form I and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. I«ow, BTsq., 
F.R AB. Svo. with Woodcute, price tit. 

Low's Elements of Practical 

Agriculture! comprehending the Cultiva- 
tion of Plants, the Husbandry of the Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Economy of the 
Farm. New Edition i with 900 Woodcnte. 
8vo.il«. 

Kacaulay.— Speeches of the 

Right Hon. T.B. Macaulay, M.P. Cor- 
rected by "BiuaMLM, Svo. price lis. 

Macanlay.—TheHlstoryofEng- 

land from the Accession of James II. By 
Thomas Babixotox MAOAvia.T. New 
Edition. Vols. I. and II. Svo. piico ttf. 
VoU. IIL and IV. 88«. 

Kr. Macanlay*s Oritlcal and 

Historical Essays contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review. Four Editions, as follows i— • 

1. LnBABT Eomox (the Eighth), la 
8 vols. Svo. price 86e. 

t. Complete In Oxn Volvsm, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Sqaare crown Svo. 
price 81*. cloth i or SOt. calf. 

a. AxoTKxn Enmox, In 8 vols. fep. Svo. 
price Slff. 

4. FnopLs's Editsox, in S vols, erown 
Svo. price 8f. cloth. 



Kaeaiilay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, Ivty, and the Anaada. Bjr Thomai 
Babimston MAOAui.Ar. New Bdltlon 
ISmo. price 4$, M. eloth} or 10«. 6d. 
boand In omfocco. 

Kr. Ifacanlfty's Lays of Andent 

Rome. With numerous lllutrationa, Orl- 

«Bal and from the Antiqae, drawn on 
ood b7 Oeorve Scarf, Jan. New Edition. 
Fep.4to. price 91«. boardti or 42$. bonnd 
In morocco. 

KaeDonald.— Within and With- 
out: A Dramatic Poem. Br QxoMoa Mao 
Doif AXA. Crown 8ro. 7$. M. 

Uacdonald. — Villa Veroechioi 

or the Youth of Leonardo da Vinci t A 
Tale. Bjr the Ute Uiaka LovxaA Mao- 
DOMAXA. Fcp. Sro. price 8c. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of KuglaBd from the Earliest Times to the 
final Katablishment of the Reformation. 
LIbrarj Kdltion, reriaed bj the Author's 
Ihm. trols. 8to. price Sir. 

• 

Mackintosh.— Sir James Mack- 
intosh's Miicellaneoas Works i Including 
his Contributions to the Edinburgh Reriew. 
Complete in One Volumes with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crowaSro. price Sit. 
cloth ; or 30«. bound in calf. An Xdition In 
8 Tola. fcp. Sro. price 21«. 

M'intosh and Kemp. — The 

British Vear-Book for the Country fbr 1856 s 
Being an Annual of Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, aud Arboriculture. 
Kdlted bjr 0. MMmtosr, Bsq. Author of 
Th0 Book of the Garden, etc.; and T. 
IdKOLBT Kbmp, M.O., Author of Arrt- 
tmlturml Fhgrtohgp, Fcp. 8to. price 4*. M. 

Made od.— The Theory and 

Practice of Banking i With the Elementary 
Principles of Currencj, Prices, Credit, and 
Bzclianices. Bj Hxmbt DoNNxifo Mao- 
UK>D, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister- 
at- Law: Fellow of the Cambridge Phlloau- 
phlcal Society. 3 vols, royal Sro. price 80s. 

M'Clare. — A Narrative of the 

Discovery of the North-West Passage by 
H.M.S. Invettigator. 8ir R. 11*Ci.ubb, 
R.N. Edited by CapUinSBBRARoOsBORM, 
R.N., from the Log*. Journals, and Prirate 
Letters of Hir R. ln*Clure } aud illustrated 
from Sketches taken by Commander S. 
Gurney Cresswell. Sro. [Ju$t readg. 

M'Cnlloch. — A Dictionary, 

Practical, Theoretical, and Hlatorical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps aud Plans. ByJ.R. 
M'Coixooa* i£sq. New Edition, corrected 
to the Present time, with a Supplement. 
Sro. nice 50s. cloth; half-ruaaia, with 
flejcible back, 5it. 



M^Onlloch.— A Dictionary, 

Oeompkical, Statistical, aad Historical, 
of the rariotts Couatriea, Placet, and Prin> 
dpal Natuial Objects in the World. By 
J. R. M'CoiAOOB. Esq. lUustrated with 
Six larffe Maps. New Edition, revised, with 
» BuppIomeBt. S rola. Sro. price 68e. 

Maitland.— The Ohnrch in the 

Catacombs t A Description of the Primi- 
tire Church of Rome, illustrated by its 
Sepulchral Remalna. By the Rer. Chajbuis 
MASTUt.Mi>. Sro. price I4«. 

Mann.~ The Philosophy of Bo* 

troduction. By Bobxrt Jambi Maxii, 
I.D., F.R.A.S., Author of The OuUe to 
tkeKnowUdge of Life ylhe Book of Uemltk, 
LeM—ta in General Kmomledge, etc. With 
Bag ravings ob Wood. Fcp. Svo. 4«. td, 

Manstein*s (Oeneral) Memoirs 

of Raasia, Historical, Political, and Mili- 
tary, from the Year 1727 to 1744; a period 
comprising many remarkable Events, in 
eluding the 8rst Conquest of the Crimea 
and Finland by the Russian Arms. First 
edited (in 177O) bv David Humet and now 
re-edited, carefully compared with the 
oririnal French, and brlely illnstnited 
with Notes. By a " Hbrtfobmbirb Ij.- 
cexBBirx." Pott Svo. 

Bbs. Marcet's Oonversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly EBplaiaed and lUus- 
toated by Experiments. New and Improved 
Edition. S vola. fcp. Svo. price 14«. 

BIrs. Marcet's Oonyersationson 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Elements 
2/ '''S'j.S***"**. «« fpmiliBrly explained. 
New Edition, enlarged and corrected 1 with 
88 Plates. Fcp. Svo. price 10«. 6d. 



BIrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Political Economy, in which the Blementa 
of that Science are familiarly explained. 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price /#. si. 



BIrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Vegetable Physiology; comprehending the 
ElemenU of BoUuy, with their AppUcatlon 
to Agtlculture. New Edition ; witb Four 
Plates. Fcp. Svo. price 9$. 

Vtn, Bbrcet's Conyersations on 

Land aad Water. New Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with a coloured Map, shew- 
ing the comparative Altitude of MonataiBs. 
Fcp. Svo. price 6«. 6rf. 

Marryat.— Mountains and Mole- 
hills; or. Recollections of a Burnt Journal. 
By Fbaitk Marrvat. With many Illns. 
trations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. Svo. price 31«. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Hartineau C J J— Endeavours 

after the Chriidan life t DiseoanM. B7 
Jamm MAmvamAV. I vols, pott 8to. price 
7«. M. each. 

Martinea a.— Hiseellanies. 

CoaiMlalnf Rtiafi on Dr. Priettler, Ar- 
nold's Lf/# and Ctrretpondente^ Church 
and State, Theodore Parker's Ditfun* of 
tUtlgiou, •* Phaaea of Faith,*' the Church 
of Kngland, and the Battle of the Charchea. 
Bj Jaxbi llAMnirxAO. Post 8to. fti . 

Mannder's Biographical Trea- 
sury} consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and 
brief Notices or aboTe 13,000 Bminent Per- 
sons of all Ayes and Nations, from the 
Karliest Period of History. Eighth Edition , 
revised throughout, and brought down to 
the close of the year 1864. Fcp. Sto. I0«. 
eloth I bound In roan. lit. i calf, ISs. M. 

Maonder's Historical Treasury 9 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of UnlTertal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of erery 
principal Nation. New Rdltloni revised 
throughout, and brought down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. Sro. 10«. cloth i roan, 
U«.2 calf.lSf.S/. 

Kaonder's Sdentifie and Lite- 

rarr Treaanryt A New and Popular Kn- 
cyclopsdia of Science and tbe Belles- 
iristtres I including all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Litera- 
ture and Art. New Edition. Pep. 8vo. 
I»rice 10*. cloth i bound In roan, IS*. ; calf 
ottered, ISe. M. 

IKannder's Treasory of Natural 

History ; Or, a Popular Dictlonarv of Ani- 
■sated Nature t In which the Zoological 
Characteristics thatdlstingaishthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Species, are combined 
with a variety of interesting Information 
lUustfatlve ot the Animal Kingdom. New 
Edition I with 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 
price lOf . eloth i roan, 13s. ( calf, 13«. M. 

Kannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Reference. Compris- 
ing an English Dictlonanr and Grammar, 
an Universal Gasetteer, a Classical Diction- 
ary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, numerous useftel 
1w>les, ete. The Twentieth Edition re- 
Tisad and corrected: With some Addi- 
tions. Fcp 8vo. priro 10«. cloth ; bound In 
roan, ISf. I ealf,iai.M. 

Merivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the Ret. 
Cbamus MBBtrAX.a, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
to III. 8vo. price 43s. Vols. IV. and V. 
comprising Auguttma and the CUtudimn 
Cmtmrtf are now ready. 

Kerivalc—The Fall of the Bo- 
man Republic t A Short History of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
CKABi.BaMBMxTAX.a, B.D. 12mo. l».td. 



Merirale.— An Aeeonnt of the 

Life and Letters of Cicero. Translated 
from the German of Abeken ; and Edited by 
theaev.C.MB»iTAiJi,B.D. ISmo.Hs.M. 

Idles.— The Horse's Toot, and 

How to Keep It Sound. The Eighth 
Edition ( with an Appendix on Shoeing in 

feneral, and Hunters in particular, II 
lates and 13 Woodcuts. By William 
Mii.B8« Esq., imperial 8vo. price 12t. 6d. 

*«* Two Casts or Models of Off Fore 
Feet, No. 1 . Shod for All Purpotet, No. S. 
Shod with Lomtker, on Mr. Mllei*s plan, may 
be had, price 8«. each. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on 

Horse Shoeing. By William Milxs, Esq. 
With Plates and Woodcuts. Small 4to. i§. 

Milner.— Bnssia, its Bise and 

Progress, Tragedies and Revolutions. By 
the Rev.T. MtLjcBB. M.A., FJI.G.S. Post 
8vo. with Plate, price lOs. 6d. 

Milner.— The Crimea, its An- 
cient and Modern History: the Khans, the 
Sultans, and the Czars : with Sketches of Its 
Scenery and Population. By the Rev. T. 
MiLMSB, M.A., F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. with 
8 Maps, 10s. «4. 

Milner.— The Baltic ) Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Milnbb, M.A., 
F.R.G.8. PostSvo. with Map, price lOs. M. 

Milnerhi History of the Ohnreh 

of Christ. With Additions br the late Rev. 
Isaac Mix.NBn, O.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes 
by the Rev. T. Gbantham, B.D. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 63i. 

Monteith. — Kars and Erze* 

roum t With the Campaigns of Prince 
Paskiewitch in the Years 1838 and 1839 t 
and an Account of the Russian Cononests 
Sooth of the Caucasus down to the iVeaty 
of Turcoman Chie aud Adrianople. By 
Lientenaot General Montbith, of the 
Madraa Engineers, 19 years attached to the 
Persian Embassy. With M«f and Illustra- 
tions. 8ro. price Ibt, 

Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Ufe and Writings of iames Montgomery : 
Including Selections from his Correspond- 
ence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and 
Conversations. Br JoBw Hollamd and 
Jambs Btbbbtt. with Portraits and Vig- 
nettes. Vols. I. to IV. post 8vo. price 
10s. 64, each. 

*•• Vols. V. VI. and VII. eompletiar the 
work, are <• tktprno, 

Montgomery.— Original Hymns 

for Public, Social, and ftivate Devotloa. 
By Jambs Mobtoombbt. 18mo. tt. 6tf. 
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Jamet Montgomery's PoetlGal 

Workit ColIeetiT* Mltioni with the 
Aathor'i Aaioblomphle*! Prcfacci, com- 
plete In One Voluinei with Portrait nnd 
Vlfaette. Sqnnre crown 8ro. price 101.64. 
cloth I aoroeeo, 91?.— Or In 4 roll . fcp. 8to . 
with Portrait, nnd «eTen Plate*, price lit. 

Koon.— Kan and hii Kotiyes. 

Bf OnoBon Moo&a, M.D., Member of the 
Rojnl Colleffe of Phjrelelnni. Third and 
cheaper Edihom, Fcp . 8to. price 6i, 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

OTcr the Bodv, couidered In relation to 
Health and Morale. By QaoRoa Mooan, 
M.D., Member of the Roral College of 
Phyelelant, ete. F^ftk BdltUn. Fep.8vo.e«. 

Moore.—The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By GnoRoa Mooaa, 
M.D., Member of the Roral CoUeire of 
Physicians. Third SdiHom, Fep.8?o.8«. 

Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedr. fhmlliarljr and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Relatfous to the 
Blood. By QnoMaa Mooaa, M.O. Post 
8to. 7«. M. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Works. 

Contalnlnv the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete in One Volume, 
printed in Ruby Type ; with a Portrait en. 

Kved by W. Holl, from a Pietnre by T. 
Hips, R.A. Crown 8vo. 12*. M. cloth ; 
moroccobyHayday, Sis.— Also an Edition 
complete in 1 toI. medium 8vo. with Portrait 
and Vlf nette, Sis. cloth ; morocco by Hay- 
day, 42i.— Another, in 10 vols. fcp.Sro. with 
Portnit,aad 19 Plates, price 8S«. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
br the Right Hon. Lord John Russblx., 
M.P. With Portraits and Vignette lllustn- 
tlons. 8 Tols. post 8to. price 4/. 4f . 

Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas Mooma, Author 
of Lmllm AooAA, etc. Vint collected Edition, 
with Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. price 
i«. cloth t 18t. M. bound in morocco.— An 
Bdltlon in Ruby Type, with Frontispiece, Is 
In the press. 

Moore's Irish Melodies Illas- 

traied. A New Edition of .Voore's iriih 
itelodi4», illustrated with Thirteen Steel 
Plates, engrarod ftom Original Designs by 

0. W, COPB, R.A. D. MACLISB, R.A. 
T.aBBSWI0K,B.A.J.B.MILLAI8,A.B.A. 
A. L. BOO. A.R.A, W. MULBBADY,B.A. 
W. P. FRITH, B.A. J. 8ANT* 
W.B.FBOST.A.R.A. P. STONB, A.B.A. 
J. 0. HORSLBT. B. M. WARD, R.A. 

Uniform with the Ilhutrmied Edition of 
Moore's Lalla Roohk^ Square crown 8to. 
price SU. cloth, or lis. M. handsomely 
bound in morocco. 



Moore's Zrl^ Melodies. Hew 

Edition, printed in Ruby Type i with the 
Prafaee and Notes from the eoIleetlTe edition 
of Mo»r»*i PoHitmt ITorhi, the Advertise- 
ments originally nreflsed to the Mtlodiw^ 
and a Portrait of tne Author. SSmo. Ss» M . 
—An Edition in lOmo.with Vignette, U,i 
or lis. M. morocco, by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, nins- 

trated br D. Maelise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition i with 181 Designs, and 
the whole of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super- royal 8to » 
price Sls.M. boards ) morocco, 63s. M. 

Moore's LaUa Bookh i An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs br Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. New Edition. 
Square crown 8to. lot. cloth i morocco, SSt . 

Moore's Lalla BK>okh. New Edi- 
tion, printed in Ruby Trpc i with the Pre- 
face and Notes from tne coliectire Bdi> 
tlon of Moore'i Poetical Worht% and a 
Frontispiece from a Design by Kenny 
Meadows. S2mo. 3«. 6tf.— An Edition in 
16mo. with Vignette, 6s. ( or ISs. %d, mo> 
rocco, by Uayday. 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rct. H. Mosajuir, M.A., F.R.8., 
Canon of Bristol, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. Second Edition, 
enlarged ; with numerous Correction* asd 
Woodcnts. Sro. S4f. 

Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mors, M.P. of 
Caldwell. Second Edition. Vols. I. to 
III. 8to. price 86«.— Vol. IV. price 16«. 

Murray's Eneyclopssdia of Cteo- 

gnphyt Comprising a complete Description 
of the Earth i rzhibltlnr its Relation to the 
Hearenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and Ciril and Social State of All 
Nations. Second Edition t with 83 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8ro. price 60f . 

Neale.— The Closing Scene) or 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarlcable Persons. By ths 
Rev. Erskinr Nbalb, H.A. New Edi- 
tion. S Tols. fcp. 8to. price I2s.( or sepa- 
rately, 8«. each. 

Newman.— Discourses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By John Hait rt 
NaWMAK, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8to. price 12«. 

Oldaere.— The Last of the Old 

Squires t A Sketch. By Cborio Olbaoxb. 
Bsq.. of Sax-Normanbnry, sometime of 
Christ Church , Oxon . Crown 8to. 9*. 64. 



Owen.— Leefemct on tlie Ooim- 



MtatiT* Anatoaf and Phrsiolofj of the 
iBrnrUbntc Aalmala. BjRiokaxoOwbh. 
F.R.8. HvateriaD Profaaaor Id the Rofal 



CoUef« of Surffoaa. Beeond Bdltton, 
•BlargMl I with m WoodoiU. 8to. Sla. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the ComparatlTC Anatnnr aod PhjalologT 
of the vertebrate Anlauua. With naater- 
ou Woodevto. VoU I. 8to. price 14*. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Paaeal. Tnaalatcd fioin the French, with 
Memoir, Introdaetiona to the Taiiova 
Worka, Editorial Notes, and Appendlcea, 
by GnoBOB FsAiion, Baq . 8 toU . poat 8vo. 
with Portrait. 36a. M. 

Dr. Pereira's Lectures on Po- 
larised U|{ht, together with a Lectare on 
the Microacope, dellTered before the Phar- 
atacentieal Socletjr of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. 
Second Edition, enlarged from Materials 
left bf the Anthort bj the Rev. Basbx 
PowBiXf M.A. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«« 

Ih*. Pereira's Elements of Ma- 
teria Medica and Therapeutics. TUrd 
Sditlon, enlanrd and improred from the 
Author's Materials br A.8.Tati,ob. M.D., 
and G. O. Rsns. M.U. With nnmerons 
Woodcuts.. StoIs. 8to. price St. 18«. 

Dr. Pereira's Treatise on Food 

and Diet. WTIth Obserratlons on the Dlete- 
ticalRerimeu anitrd for Disordered States 
of the DtKeathre Organs i and an Aceonntof 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Kstabliahments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the 
SicKfCte. Sto. 18«. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics. 

Translated fh>m the German, with Notea, 
hj B. Wbst. With Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts. iTols.fcp.Sro. price Slfl. 

Pfeiffer— A Lady's Second Jour- 

nef round the World t From London to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Borneo, Java, Suma- 
tra, Celebes, Ceram. the Moluccas, etc., 
California, Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the 
United States . Bj Madame Iba. FraiFrBB. 
I rois. post 8ro. price 31«. 

Phillips.— A Guide to Geology. 

By JoBH Pbiu.ips« M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
DeputT Reader In Geolorj in the UnlTcrsltf 
of Oxford. Fourth EditloB, with 4 Plates. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6f. 

Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with estenslTe Aiterationa and Additiona, 

, by H. J . Bbookb, F.R.8., F.OS.( and W. 
H.MnxBB. M.A., FOi.S., Profeasor of 
Bflaetalogy In the Univarrity of Cambridfe. 
With numerous Woodcutt. Poat 8to. ISs . 



Phillips.— Plgnzes andDetQiip- 

tlonaof the PaUMnole FoesUa of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset t obeerved in 
the course of the Ordaaace Geological Bur* 
▼ey <kf that District. By JoBir raxuari, 
M.A. ete. 8to. with 80 Plataa, prion IM. 

Piesse's Art of Perfomery, and 

Methods of ObUiningtheOdoarsof Plants t 
With Instructions fur the Manufacture of 
Perfnmoa for the Handherchief. Scented 
Powdera, Odorous Vinegars, Pentlftlees, 
Pomatums, Cosmdtiaves, Perfumed Soap, 
etc. I and an Append is on the Coloura of 
Flowers^Artitcial Fruit Essences, etc. 
WIthSOWoodcaU. Crown 8vo. 7«. W. 

Piscator.— The Choice and Cook- 
ery of Fish. A Practical Treatiae. ByPu- 
cAxoB. Fcp. 8vo. tt, idm 

Captain Portloek's Report on 

the Geology of the County of Loudondernr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanun, 
examined and described under the Antho- 



rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance . 8to . with 48 Platea, price fd*. 

Powell*— Essays on the Spirit 

of the Inductive Phllosophr, the Unitr of 
Wortds, and the Philosophy of Creation. 
By the Rev. Babbh Powbu., M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.8., F.G.8. Crown 8ro. lSe.8^. 

Pyeroft's Course of English 



Reading, adapted to every Taste and Ca- 
pacity I With Literary 
and eneaper Bditioa. Fcp . 8vo . price ie. 



With Literary Anecdotes. New 



Eaikes.— A Portion of the Jour- 
nal hept by Thomas Raikee, Esq., tnua 1881 
to 1847 1 Comprising Reminiscences of So- 
cial and Political Life In Lnndoa and Paris 
during that period. Vola. 1. aad Xi. post 
8vo. with Portrait, price tls. 

Beade.— Man in Paradise i A 

Poem in 8lx Books. With Lyrical Poems. 
By Jobh Edmvbb Rbjoib, Author of 
•*ltaly,'* •< Revelations of Ufe," etc. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6f . 

Dr. Beece's Medical Guide 9 tor 

the use of the Clergr, Heads of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners t 
ComprlsiBg a complete Modem Dispensa« 
tory. and a Practical Treatiae on the distln- 
pushing Sjmptoms, Causes, Prevention, 
Cure, and PalBationofthe DIaeases Inrldent 
to the H uman FraaM. Seventeenth Edition , 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son. 8vo. price 18». 

Bieh's Illustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dletionafrand Greek Lexicon t 
Formloga Glossary of all the Worda repte* 
aenting viaiblc Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufacturea, and Eveiy-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Bepreaenta- 
tioaa of nearly S,000 Objecta from the 
Aatique. Poat Svo . price Slf . 
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HozBemanslkip) or, the Art of 

Riding and Mauiiclnr ■ Horac, adapted to 
the Gvldance of Ladtei and Oentlemen ob 
the Road and In th« Held t With loatnie- 
tiona for Brcaklnf In Colta and Youuv 
Honei. Br Captain RicaAmoaoiri late of 
the 4th Uf ht Dracoooa. With i Uue Bn- 
graTlniri. Bqnare crown 8to . priee 14a . 

Bickardo.— PopnUtion and 

Capital t Beinir a Conrae of Lectnrea de- 
Urercd before the University of Oxford in 
1868 and 1864. By OnoBon K. RzoxASDa. 
U.A., Professor of FoUtleal Kcononjr. 
PoitSro. 8«. 

Biddle*8 Oomplete Latin-Eog- 

lUh and Snarliih-LAtln Dlctiouarr, for the 
nae of CollcKca aud 8<'hoola. Are* and 
eheuer EMtlou, revised and corrected. 
8ro. lit. 

B.».Mft.i« /TheEBfllah-Latln Ulcdonary, 7$. 
Beparaieiy ^TheLaaB-KngllshDlctlonary,l««. 

Biddle*8 OopioTui and Critical 

Latlu-Bnriish Lexleon* fonoded on the 
Oermaa-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New EdltloB. PoBt4to.ll».M. 

Biddle*a Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lUh Dictionary t AGnide to the Meaniuu, 
Uaalltj, and right Accentnatlon of LaUii 
Classical Words. Bojal 82mo. price 4s. 

Bivers's Boae- Amatenr^s Guide: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading varieties uf Roses, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; their 
History and Mode of Cnltnre. Fifth entf 
cikenjier Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price |«. 8tf . 

Bobins.— The Whole Evidence 

against the Clidms of the Roman Church: 
By the Rev. SjLxosssoir Robihsi M.A., 
Rector of 8t . James 's, Dover. 8vo. i Of . 6d. 

Dr. E. Bobinson'a Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and In great part 
rc-writtea. 8vo. price 18c. 

Mr. Henry Bogers^s Essays, se- 
lected from Contributions to the Bdinbitrgh 
Review, Second smrf cAeoiper Edition, with 
Additions. • vols. fcp. 8vo. Sit. 

Dr. Boget's Thesanms of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classlAed and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist In Literary Composi- 
tlon. Fourth Edition, revised and Improved . 
Crown 8vo. 10s. M. 

Bowton's Debater I A Series of 

complete Debates, OntUoes of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion i with ample 
refercnceato the bast Sources of information 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. price 6s. 



Letters of Baehael Lady Bns- 

sell. A New Edition. Including several 
nnpnblisbed Letters. With PortralU, Vig- 
nettea. and Facsimile. 8 Tola, post 8ve. 
price lis. 

The Life of William Lord Bns- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord Jobb Bus> 
BBI.I..M.P. The Fourth Edition, eompieu In 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by 8. Bellln. Post Svo. price 10s. 94. 

St. John (Krs.}— Andnbon the 

Naturalist In the New World t His Advcn* 
tnres and Discoveries. By Mrs. UoBuia 
St.Johx. Fcp. Svo. price 2«.6iI. 

The Saints our Example. By 

the Author of Lettert fe mm CiiAbowb 
Frien4$i etc* Fcp. Svo. price Ja. 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the EarUest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146. mainly 
based upon Blahop Thiriwall's History of 
Greece. By Dr. Lbombabd Sobmim, 
F.R.S.B. NewEdttiOB. lSmo.7«.6A 

Seott.— The Danes and the 

Swedes t Being an Account of a Visit to 
Denmark. IndndlugSchleawlf • Holstein and 
the Danisb Islands t with a Peep Into Jut« 
land, aud a Journey across the Peninsula of 
Sweden. Embracing a Sketch of the most 
Interesting Points In the History of those 
Countries. By Cbxblbs Hskbt Soott, 
Author of Tk* Bmttlt^tke Blatk Sem, mmd 
the Crimtea, Post Svo . price 10s. 64. 

Scrivenor.— Hiktory of the Iron 

Trade, from the Earliest Records to the 
Present Period. By Habbt Bobivxkob. 
Author of n« RmUmafM ef the United 
Kingdom, New Editioa, revised and cor- 
rected. Svo. lOs. id. 

Sir Edward Seaward*s Narra- 
tive of hla Shipwreck, and consequeat Ois* 
cnvery of certain Islands Ib the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 8U. 
>^n ABBxnoMUfT, In 16mo. price Ss. 64f. 

The Sermon in the Konnt. 

Printed bv C. Whlttlngham, uniformlv 
with the TkmmkBHtet bound and clasped. 
64mo. price Elghteenpence. 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited bj the Rev. W. Sbwbxx, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price Is. 

SewelL-The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert. Edited 
by the Rev. W. SbwbUi. B. O, 3 vole. fcp. 
Svo.Bs. 

SewelL-Gertmde s A Tale. By 

the Author of Amg Herbert, Edited by 
the Rev. W. SnwBXX, B.D. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. price 6t. 
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SewelL— XiOiieton Parsonage i A 

Tale for Chlldran, on th« practical Vat of 
a Portion of th« Chmreh CatecMam. Bj 
tkc Author Amp Herbert. Edited br the 
BoT. W. SawBix, B.D. New Edition. 
iToU.fcp.Sro. price 16«. 

Sewell.— UargaretPereiTal. By 

the Author of Amp Herbert. Edited by 
the Rer. W. Smwns.u B.D. New Edition, 
t ToU. fep. 8to. price li$. 

Bf the same Author t 

OleTe Hall. 2 yoli. fcp. 8vo. 12«. 

Katharine Aflhton. New Edition. 

1 Tole. fcp. 8to. price 12ff. 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. 8ro. price Js. 6d. 

Readings for Every Day in 

Lent t Compiled from the Writings of 
BiMUor JxBsair Tatlob. Pep. 8to. 6«. 

Readings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Workf of Writert of the Early and of the 
EnffliBb Church. Seeond Bditiou, Pep. 8ro. 
price 4$, 



Bowdler's Pamily Shakspeare f 

in which nothing 1« yided to the Original 
Textt but those Words and Expresiionf 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read alond. New Edition, in volumes for 
Che Pocket ; with 86 Wood Ennarinn from 
Designs by Smirke, Howard, and other 
Artists, o Tols. fcp. 8to. price SOt. 

LiBBABT EDiriojTf wlth the same Illns- 
teatlons, in 1 toI. mamom 8to. Sle. 

Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Uictionarr of the British 
Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising con- 
else Descriptions of abont Sixty Thousand 
Places, Beau, Natural Features, and Ob- 
jects of Note, founded on the best Autho- 
rities ; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs; with a reference under 
ereryname to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Surrey, as far as completed; and an Ap- 

Sendiz, containing a General View of the 
.esources of the United lUngdom, a Short 
CbronologT, and an Abstract of certain 
Results of the last Census. 8 toIb. 8to. 
price XS. 18«. 

Short Whist I Its Bise, Pro- 
gress, and Laws t With Obsenratlons to 
make any one a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Bcarte, 
Cribbage, Backgammon. Bt Major A. 
New Edition ; to which are added. Precepts 
for Tyros. By Mrs. B. Fcp. Sro. 8<. 



Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. 

Bt Cathbbxhb Sxifox^in* Author of The 
Bueineu of Life. New Edition, corrected 
and enlarged. Fcp! 8to. price fit. 

Sir Roger De Coverley. Prom 

The Spectator, With Notes and Illaatra- 
tions by W. Hewrt Wilu; and 12 Wood 
Engranngs, from Designs by F. Tatuus. 
Second and cheaper Efdition. Crown 8vd. 
lOt. M. ; morocco by Hayday, 31*. — An 
Edition, witlM>utWoodcut8,inl0aio.price 1«. 

Smith (G.) Sacred Annals f or, 

Researches Into the History and Religion of 
Mankind . By Gxoroz Smith, F. A.S., etc. 
8 vols, crown 8ro. price II. I4«.t or sepa> 
rately, as follows : — 

Vol. I.— the PATRIARCHAL AGE, flrom 
the Creation to the Death of Isaac. 
Crown 8ro. price lOr. 

Vol.. II.— THE HEBREW PEOPLE, from 
the Origin of the Israelite Nation to the 
Time ofChrist. Crown Sro. in '2 Parts, 
price IS*. 

Vol. III. -the GENTILE NATIONS- 
Bgyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Me- 
des, Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Crown 8to. In S Parts, price 12t. 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

Metallurgy. Third Edition, rerised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with 
Electrotypes and numerons Woodcuts. 
Post 8to. price I0s,6d. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith. By his Daughter, Ladt Hollaxd. 
With a Selection from bis Letters, edited 
by Mrs. Adstim. Fourth Sdltion. StoLs. 
8vo. price S8«. 

The Works of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith ; Including his Contribatious to the 
Bdinburgh Review. Three Editions i— 

1, LiBBART EnrrtOK (the Fourth) , In 8 
Tols. 8ro. with Portrait, price 36«. 

S. Complete in Ons Volvmb, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 
Sto. price 31s. cloth ; or 30«. calf. 

8. A Naw Editiow, in 8 vols. fcp. price Sis. 

The Rev. Sydney Smithes Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, 
delirered at the Royal Institution in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. Third and 
cA«aprr Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«. 

Southey^s Correspondence. — 

Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Soutbey, etc. Edited by his Son in-law. the 
Rev. JoBK Wood Wabtbb, B.D., Vicar i. 
of West Tarring, Sussex. In 4 volmmee. 
Vols . I . and 1 1 . post 8to .price Sit. 

The Life and Correspondence of 

the late Robert Southey. Edited by bis 
Son, the Rer. C . C. Soitthbt, M.A. Vicar 
of Ardleigh. With Portraits; and Land- 
scape Illnsttations . 6 vols, post 8vo. <8s. 
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SodUlg^'b Ult of Wulcyr ud 



SonUier'i ComiDimpUee Bookt. 

C^J^iljI-l. Clu.]™ Fm^imi irtlkCol- 

B*bi«ni I.A^dlUHllliJdlKliirTvrHl 
KiUU ifii. Ho. ). W.Wutn, B.O. 



Bobert Sonthey'a Poetical 
Select Work! of the British 



"*(iH.*MiSl."l" 



Sonthey's Doetoi, complete In 

Spencer.— The Principles of 
Six Jkntea Stephen'! Lectnrta 
Sic Junes Stephen's Esaayi in 
Stanehenge. — The Oreyhannd : 

StOT. — The Tridnins System, 



Stnchey.— Hebrew Folitiei in 



TafarL—Loeke'i Writing) ud 

PbltDKDpbr hUlvrlnllT canildnf d, uj *l»* 

Tste.~On the Strength of Sb- 



Tsyler— Chriitiu Aspect* of 
Taylor.— LoyclB : andJesnlUsm 
Tsy lor.-Vealey tuid Methodism. 
Tegoborskl.— Oommentvlea on 
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THE TBAVKUXa,^ LEBBABT, 
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lfACAULAT*8 KSSATS •• WABMMH HASTINGS aM lOmD CUVK ..,., 
BSSATS M PITT ft CHATHAM, RANKS ft SI^DfiTONK 
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hAlMGTS BB8101NC1 la NCmwrAT 

IDA PnEimB*8 UiOT^ TOTaOE bound »k« WOBIJ> s 

■OTHKN t or. TBACB8 of TBAVKL frrai «kc BAST S 

MACAULATV RSSAYS m ADDISON, WALPOLB, ud LOBD BACON .,„ 3 

HtlC*tf TBAVBLS IN TARTABT mad THIBKT > 

THOMAS HOLCBOPTS MBMOIBS ' 

irBBNE*S APBICAN WANDKBINGS S 

Mr*. JAMBSOUrs SKRTCHES ia CANADA > 

JEBBMAMN'B nCTUBBS froai ST. PETEBSBUBG > 

Tkc Bsr.O. B. 6LUG*S LEIP8IC CAMPAIGN > 

HUGHES'S AUSTBALIAN COLONIES > 

SIB KDVPABD 9EAWABD*8 SHIPVniBCK > 

ALBZANDEB DUMAS* MEMOIRS of a MAITEE-D'AEMBS S 

OUB COAL-FIELDS »ad OUR COAL PITS S 

M'CULLOCH'S LONDON { Mid GlBONlBRB*S PHIUPPINBS S 

SIR ROGER DB COVBRLBY;aad SOUTHET'S LOVE STORT S 

.. /LORD CARLISLE*S LECTURES AND A DDRESSE8 1 ud JEFFRET*S1 • 

*•• I ESSAYS oa SWIPT aad RICHARDSON J 

30. HOPE'S BIBLE la BRITTANY and CMaSE la BRITTANY S 

SI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION .... S 
SS. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; aad UPE of MARSHAL TURBNNB S 
SS. RANKK'S FERDINAND aad MAXIMIUAN; aad TURKEY aad CHRISTENDOM S 
^^ /BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR ; aad FERGUSON'S SWISS MENI 

«*»\ aad SWISS MOUNTAINS 

.. /SOUYBSTRrS ATTIC PHILOSOPHER la PARIS aad WORKING! 

»-\ MAN'S CONFESSIONS 

MACaULAY*S essays OB LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMATISTS;! , . 

aad hb SPEECHES oa PARLIAMENTARY REFORM i 

SHIRLEY BROOKS'S RUSSIANS of tke SOUTH i and Dk-KEMP'SI . . 

INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / ' • 

LANMAN'S ADYENTURBS In the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA S 6 

RUSSIA. Br the MARQUIS Db CUSTINE S S 

SELECTIONS frmn the Rbt. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS. Vol. I S 6 

.. /BODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL; and M'CULLOCH'Sl • « 

SI. I BUSSIA aad TURKEY / ' * 

SS. LAIN6*S NOTES of a TRAVELLER. Flrat Seriea S 6 

SS. DURRIRU'S MOROCCO; and an ESSAY on MORMONISM S 6 

Si. RAMBLES in ICELAND. B7PLINYMILBS S 

Si. SELECTIONS from the Rbt. SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS, Vol. II 3 6 

^ /HAYWARDS ESSAYS 00 CHESTERFIELD aad SELWYN; andMISS\ « « 

>•• X FANNY MAYNE'S ARCTIC VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES / ' ' 

37. CORNWALL! Ita MINES, MINERS, aad SCENERY 3 S 

n. DANIEL DB FOE and CHARLES CHURCHILL. B7 JOHN FORSTER, Eaq. 3 S 

GREGOROVIUS'S CORSICA. Tnuslated bj B. MARTINBAU, M.A S 6 

FRANCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Traulated bj the Rbt. B. POWRLLl , . 
PRINTING: It« ANTECEDENTS. ORIGIN, and RESULTS. By A. STAEK/ ' ' 

41. MASON*S LIFE with the ZULUS of NATAL, SOUTH AFBfCA 3 S 

48. FORESTER'S RAMBLES in NORWAY 3 S 

„ /BAINES'S VISIT TO THE VAUDOI8 of PIEDMONT 1 « . 

*■• ISPENCER'S RAILWAY MORALS and RAILWAY POLICYf ' ® 

44. HUTCHINSON'S NIGER, TSHADDA, and BINUE EXPLORATION s c 

4ft. WILBKRFORCE'S BRAZIL and the SLA VR TRADE 3 6 

.. /Mb. MACAULAVS RSSAYS on FREDERICK the GREAT, and HALLAM'S I 
«»X CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY /•• ' 

47. VON TSCHUUrS SKETCHES of NATURE in the ALPS * S 
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^ /Mb. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on CROKER'S EDITION of BOSWRLT/S LIFE\ 
^* 1 •/ JOHNSON t With Mb*. PIOZZI'S ANECDOTES of Db. JOHNSON ../ 
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Thomson, (The SeT. W.)*~The 

Atoniofir Work of Christ, Tiewed In relation 
to some current theories ; In eight Bampton 
Lectures, with namerons Notes. By the 
Rev. W. Tbomsoh , M.A., Provost of Queen's 
Colleire, Oxford . 8vo. price 8t, 

Thomson (The Bev.W.HAn Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought i Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rev. W. Tbomsoh, M.A. Third K«iition, 
enlarged. Fcp. 8to. price 7«> M. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thoa- 
sand, and from 1 to 866 Days, in a regular 
progression of Single Days; with interest 
at all the above Rates, from One toTwelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerons other Tables of Rxchangea, Time, 
and IHscounU. New Edition. i2mo. 9$. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTOi* CoRWBT, Esq. Illustrated with 
SeTenty-seven fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the EtchingClub. 
Square crown 8vo. price Slf.eloth i or, 36a. 
bound in morocco. 

T h r n b n r y . — Shakspeare's 

England i or. a Sketch of our Social His- 
tory during the Reign of Elisabeth. By 
G. W. Thorn B1TBT, Esq., Author of His- 
toTf of the Buecaneer$, etc. 8 vols, 
crown 8vo . [ Ju$t remdf. 

The Thumb Bible f or, Yerbum 

Semplternnm. Bv J. TATiiOii. Being an 
Epitome of the Old and New Tesuments 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and clasped. In 
64mo. price Elghteenpence. 

Tooke.— History of Prices and 

of the State of the Circulation, from 1847 to 
the close of 1866. By Thomas Tookb, 
F.R.S. With Contributions by William 
Nbwmarch. Being the Fifth and conclud- 
ing Volume of the work t with an Index to 
the whole work. 8vo. lJu$treadt, 

Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, revised and illustrated with Essays and 
Notes. By W.C. Towmsbmd, Ksq.,M.A. 
Q.C. 8 vole. 8vo. price 3U«. 

TroUope. — The Warden. By 

Ahthox r Trollopb . Post 8vo . 10>. td. 

Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be> Philo- 
sophically considered, in a Series of Letters 
to a Son. New Rditlon, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. S. Tvrhkr. 
8 vole, post 8vo. price 31<. 64f. 

Sharon Turner's History ofEng- 

laud during the Middle Ages: Comprising 
the Reigns from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Henry Vlll. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rev. S. Turmbr. 4 vols. 
8vo. price 50a. 



Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, frmn the Earliest Period to 
the Norman Conquest. The Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised by the Rev. 8. Tvritbb. 
S vols. 8vo. price 36«. 

Br. Turton'sHanual ofthe Land 

and Freshwater Shells of the British Is- 
lands. New Edition with considerable Ad- 
ditions t byJoHB Edward Gbat. With 
Woodcuts, and 13 coloured Plates. Post 
8vo. price 16t. 

Toson,— The British Consul's 

Manual t Being a Practical Guide for Con> 
snls, as well as for the Merchant, Ship- 
owner, and Miwter Mariner, in all their 
Consular Transactions ; and containing the 
Commercial Treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and Foreign Countrlea, brought down 
to the present date. By E. W. A. TuaOif, 
of the inner Templet Chancellor of the 
Imperial Austrian Conaulate-Oeuenl in 
London . 8vo . price 1 5« . 

Twining. -Types and Figures 

of the Bible, illustrated by the Art of the 
Early and Middle Ages. By Miss Lodiba 
Twii« IN o. Author of .V|rM6ob and SmUemt 
o/Medimval Ckrittian Art. With 64 Plates, 
comprising 807 Fi|^s. Post 4to. 8U. 

Br. Ure's Bictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures and Mines t Containing n 
clear Exposition ot their Principles and 
Practice. Fourth Edition, much enlarged i 
with all the Information comprised in the 
Supplement e/ Heeent Impvo9ement» 
bnmght down to the Present Time, and 
incorporated > most of the Articles being 
entirely re- written, and many New Articles 
now first added. With nearly 1,600 Wood* 
cuts. 8 vols.Svo. price 60t. 

Yehse.— Memoirs of the Courti 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By 
Dr. £. Vbhsb. Translated from theGermaa 
by Frans Demmler. 8 vols, post 8vo. 

t A^eor/jr readp. 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

History, chiefly Uruithology. ByCW^. 
TBBTON, Esq. With an Autobiography of 
the Author and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 12 vols. fcp. 8vo. lOt. 

wfW*?!?"' ^**]J* <•""' Series),*.. M. 
Vol. II. (Second Series), 4«.64r. 

Webster and Parkes's Ency- 
clopaedia of Domestic Economy; Compriaing 
such subjects as are most immediately 
connected with Houselieeping i As. The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Ughting them— A Description of the vari- 
ous Articles of Furniture, with the Nature 
ortheir Materials- Duties ofServants, ete. 
New Edition; with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts. 
8vo. price 60». * 

Weld.— A Vacation Tour in the 

United States and Canada. By C . R . Wblo, 
Barriater^at-Law. Post 8vo. with Route 
Map, lOt. 6d. 
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West (Br.)— Lectures on the 

Ditcawt of Infancv »nd Childhood. Bj 
CHAHI.BI Wbst, &I.D., Phyaician to the 
Hotpitkl for i^ick Children. Third Sditiit, 
revised and enlarged. 8to. lit. 

Wheeler (H. M.)— A Popular 

Harmony of the Bible, Hiatoricallj and 
Chronologically arranged. By Hbnkt M. 
Whekleb, Author of Hebrew /or Adultt, 
etc. Fcp. 8to. 6a. 

Wheeler (J. T.}~The Life and 

TraveU of Herodotnt in the Fifth Centnry 
before Chriat t An imaginarr Biugraphyj 
foanded on fact, illuatiathre oi the History. 
Manners, Religion, Literature, Arts, and 
Social Condition of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Persians, Babylonians, Hebrews, Scvthlaus, 
and other Ancient Nations in the Times of 
Pericles and Nebemiah. By J. Taubots 
Whbblbb , F.R.G.S. 2 vols, post 8to. with 
Map, price 3It. 

Wheeler.— .The Creography of 

Herodotus Dereloped , Fjcplained , and Illus- 
trated from Modern Researches and Dis* 
coveries. By J. Talbots Wheblzb, 
F.R.G S. With Maps and Plane. 8to. 18b. 

Whitelocke. — Journal of the 

Swedish Embassy in the years 1653 and 
1654, impartially written by the Ambassa- 
dor, B0X.STRODB Wbitblockb s and first 

Bublished from the original MS. by Dr. C. 
lorton, F.S.A., Librarian of the British 
Museum. A New Edition, revised by Henry 
Reeve, Esq., F.S.A. 2 toIs. 8to. 24«. 

Whittingham.— Notes on the 

late Expedition against the Russian Settle- 
ments in Eastern Siberia! and a Visit to 
Japan and to the Shores of Tartaxr and of 
the Sea of Okhotsk . By Captain ISermard 
WBiTTisoHAJf, Royal Engineers. PostSvo. 
with Chart, price 10«. 6d. 

WiUich's Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, Lease- 
hold, and Church Property, Renewal Fines, 
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